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PREFACE 

TO TliK 

SECOND EDITION. 


In giving to the Public this Second Edition of the English 
'Translation of Bopp’s great work on Comparative Grammar, 
it is right to state that the version has been approved by 
Professor Bopp himself, and that it has been again very care¬ 
fully compared with tho original; so that numerous errors, 
which, from the great length of the work were perhaps hardly 
to be avoided in a first edition, have now been corrected. The 
appearance of the original, too, in parts, and at considerable 
intervals of time, led to some inconsistencies in the translation 
in the mode of expressing the value of certain letters; hut care 
lias been taken to rectify this defect, also, in the present edition. 
The Table of Contents is altogether new, and will he found to 
be very much more copious than the German. 

Those who wish for an Introductory Notice before commen¬ 
cing the study of the Grammar, or who mean to content them¬ 
selves with a general notion of what has been achieved by the 
Author, may refer to the “ Edinburgh Review,” No. CXCII. 
p. 298, and the “ Calcutta Review,” No. XXIV. p. 468. it 
will be there seen that this W ork has created a new epoch in 
the science of Comparative Philology, and that it may be justly 
assigned a place in that department of study corresponding to 
that of “Newton’s Principia in Mathematics, Bacon’s Novum 
Organum in Mental Science, or Bluinenbach in Physiology.” 
Idle encomiums of the Reviewer have in fact been justified by 
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tlie adoption of the Work as a Lecture Book at Oxford, and 
by the extensive use which Rawlinson and other eminent 
scholars have made of it in their researches. 

It remains to be added, that wdiile the Notes and Preface 
made by Professor Wilson, the former Editor, have been re¬ 
tained, I must be myself held responsible for the errors and 
defects, whatever they may be, of the present edition. 


EDWARD B. EAST WICK. 


IIaileybury College, 
February, 1854. 
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FIRST EDITION. 


The study of Comparative Philology has of late years been 
cultivated in Germany, especially, with remarkable ability 
and proportionate success. The labours of Grimm, Pott, 
Bopp, and other distinguished Scholars, have given a new- 
character to tins department of literature; and have sub¬ 
stituted for the vague conjectures suggested by external 
and often accidental coincidences, elementary principles, 
based upon the prevailing analogies of articulate sounds and the 
grammatical structure of language. 

But although the fact that a material advance has beeu 
made in the study of Comparative Philology is generally 
known, and some of the particulars have been communi¬ 
cated to the English public through a few works on Clas¬ 
sical Literature, or in the pages of periodical criticism; 
yet the full extent of the progress which has been effected, 
and the steps by which it has been attained, are imper¬ 
fectly appreciated in this country. The study of the 
German language is yet far from being extensively pur¬ 
sued; and the results which the German Philologers have 
developed, and the reasonings which have led to them, 
being accessible to those only who can consult the original 
writers, are withheld from many individuals of education 
and learning to whom the affinities of cultivated speech 
are objects of interest and inquiry. Translations of the 
works, in which the information they would gladly seek 
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is conveyed, are necessary to bring within their reach 
the materials that have been accumulated by German in-, 
dustry and erudition, for the illustration of the history of 
human speech. 

Influenced by these considerations, Lord Francis Egerton 
was some time since induced to propose the translation 
of a work which occupies a prominent place in tlic litera¬ 
ture of Comparative Philology on the Continent— the 
Vergleichende Grammatik of Professor Bopp of Berlin. In 
this work a new and remarkable class of affinities has 
been systematically and elaborately investigated. Taking 
as his standard the Sanskrit language. Professor Bopp has 
traced the analogies which associate with it and with each 
other_the Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, German, and Scla¬ 

vonic tongues: and whatever may be thought of some 
of liis arguments, he may be considered to have established 
beyond reasonable question a near relationship between 
the languages of nations separated by the intervention of 
centuries, and the distance of half the globe, by differences 
of physical formation and social institutions,—between the 
forms of speech current among the dark-complexioned 
natives of India and the fair-skinned races of ancient and 
modem Europe;—a relationship of which no suspicion 
existed fifty years ago, and which has been satisfactorily 
established only within a recent period, during which the 
Sanskrit language has been carefully studied, and the princi¬ 
ples of alphabetical and syllabic modulation upon which its 
grammatical changes are founded, have been applied to its 
kindred forms of speech by the Philologers of Germany. 

As the Vergleichende Grammatik of Professor Bopp is 
especially dedicated to a comprehensive comparison of lan¬ 
guages, and exhibits, in some detail, the principles of the 
Sanskrit as the ground-work and connecting bond of the 
comparison, it was regarded as likely to offer most in¬ 
terest to the Philologers of this country, and to be one of 
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was therefore selected as the subject of translation. The 
execution of the work was, however, opposed by two con¬ 
siderations—the extent of the original, and the copiousness 
of the illustrations derived from the languages of the East, 
the Sanskrit and the Zend. A complete translation de¬ 
manded more time than was compatible with Lord F. 
Egerton’s other occupations; and as ho professed not a fa¬ 
miliarity with Oriental Literature, he was reluctant to 
render himself responsible for the correctness witli which 
the orientalisms of the text required to be represented. 
This difficulty was, perhaps, rather over-rated, as the 
Grammar itself supplies all the knowledge that is needed, 
and the examples drawn from the Sanskrit and Zend 
speak for themselves as intelligibly as those derived from 
Gothic and Sclavonic. In order, however, that the publication 
might not be prevented by any embarrassment on this account, 
I offered my services in revising this portion of the work; 
and have hence the satisfaction of contributing, however 
humbly, to the execution of a task which I consider likely to 
give a beneficial impulse to the study of Comparative Philology 
in Great Britain. 

The difficulty arising from the extent of the original 
work, and the consequent labour and time requisite for its 
translation, was of a more serious description. This, how¬ 
ever, has been overcome by the ready co-operation ol a 
gentleman, who adds a competent knowledge of German 
to eminent acquirements as an Oriental Scholar. Having 
mastered several of the spoken dialects of Western India, 
and made himself acquainted with the sacred language of 
the Parsees during the period of his servico under the 
Presidency of Bombay, Lieutenant Eastwick devoted part 
of a furlough, rendered necessary by failing health, to a 
residence in Germany, where he acquired the additional 
qualifications enabling him to take a share in the transla- 
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of the Vergleichende Grammatik. He has accord¬ 
ingly translated all those portions of the Comparative Gram¬ 
mar, the rendering of which was incompatible with the 
leisure of the Noble Lord with whom the design originated, 
who has borne a share in its execution, and who has taken 
a warm and liberal interest in its completion. 


The Vergleichende Grammatik, originally published in 
separate Parts, has not yet reached its termination. In 
his first plan the author comprised the affinities of Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, and its Teutonic descendants. 
To these, after the conclusion of the First Part, he added 
the Sclavonic. He has since extended his researches to the 
analogies of the Celtic and the Malay-Polynesian dialects, 
but has not yet incorporated the results with his general 
Grammar. The subjects already treated of are quite suf¬ 
ficient for the establishment of the principles of the com¬ 
parison, and it is not proposed to follow him in his subse¬ 
quent investigations. The first portions of the present 
Grammar comprise the doctrine of euphonic alphabetical 
changes, the comparative inflexions of Substantives and 
Adjectives, and the affinities of the Cardinal and Ordinal 
Numerals. The succeeding Parts contain the comparative 
formation and origin of the Pronouns and the \ erbs: the 
latter subject is yet unfinished. I he part of the translation 
now offered to the public stops with the chapter on the 
Numerals, but the remainder is completed, and will be 
published without delay. 

With respect to the translation, I may venture to affirm, 
although pretending to a very slender acquaintance with 
German, that it has been made with great scrupulous¬ 


ness and care, and that it has required no ordinary pains 


to render in English, with fidelity and perspicuity, the not 
unfrequently difficult and obscure style of the original. 


H. H. WILSON. 


October, 1845. 


PREFACE. 

I contemplate in this work a description of the compara¬ 
tive organization of the languages enumerated in the title 
page, comprehending all the features of their relationship, 
and an inquiry into their physical and mechanical laws, and 
the origin of the forms which distinguish their grammatical 
relations. One point alone I shall leave untouched, the secret 
of the roots, or the foundation of the nomenclature of the 
primary ideas. I shall not investigate, for example, why the 
root i signifies “ go 99 and not u stand why the combina¬ 
tion of sounds stha or sta signifies “ stand ” and not "go.” 
I shall attempt, apart from this, to follow out as it were 
the language in its stages of being and march of develop¬ 
ment; yet in such a manner that those who are predeter- 
mined not to recognise, as explained, that which they main¬ 
tain to be inexplicable, may perhaps find less to offend them 
in this work than the avowal of such a general plan might 
lead them to expect In the majority of cases the primary 
signification, and, with it, the primary source of the gramma¬ 
tical forms, spontaneously present themselves to observation 
in consequence of the extension of our horizon of language, 
and of the confronting of sisters of the same lingual stock 
separated for ages, but bearing indubitable features of their 
family connection. In the treatment, indeed, of our European 
tongues a new epoch could not fail to open upon us in the 
discovery of another region in the world of language, namely, 
the Sanskrit,* of which it 1ms been demonstrated, that, in its 

* Sanskrita signifies adorned, completed, perfect in respect to lan¬ 
guage, “ classic and is thus adapted to denote the entire family or 
race-.” It is compounded of the elements sam , “with,” and hrita 
(nom, kritas t hrita. , kritam ), “made,” with the insertion of a euphonic s 
($$. 18. 96.). 
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> ^grammatical constitution, it stands in the most intimate relation 
to the Greek, the Latin, the Germanic, &c. ; so that it lias 
afforded, for the first time, a firm foundation for the com¬ 
prehension of the grammatical connection between the two 
languages called the Classical, as well as of the relation of 
these two to the German, the Lithuanian, and Sclavonic. 
Who could have dreamed a century ago that a language 
would be brought to us from the far East, which should 
accompany, pari passd, nay, sometimes surpass, the Greek 
in all those perfections of form which have been hitherto 
considered the exclusive property of the latter, and be 
adapted throughout to adjust the perennial strife between 
the Greek dialects, by enabling us to determine where each 
of them has preserved the purest and the oldest forms ? 

The relations of the ancient Indian languages to their 
European kindred are, in part, so palpable as to be obvious 
to every ono who casts a glance at them, even from a dis¬ 
tance : in part, however, so concealed, so deeply implicated in 
the most secret passages of the organization of the language, 
that we fire compelled to consider every language subjected 
to a comparison with it, as also the language itself, from new 
stations of observation, and to employ tho highest powers of 
grammatical science and method in order to recognise and 
illustrate the original unity of the different grammars. The 
Semitic languages are of a more compact nature, and, 
putting out of sight lexicographical and syntactical features, 
extremely meagre in contrivance; they had little to part 
with, and of necessity have handed down to succeeding ages 
what they were endowed with at starting. The tricon- 
sonantal fabric of them roots (§. 107.), winch distinguishes this 
race from others, was already of itself sufficient to designate the 
parentage of every individual of the family. The family bond, 
on the other hand, which embraces the Indo-European race 
of languages, is not indeed less universal, but, in most of its 
bearings, of a quality infinitely more refined. The members 
of tlii*: race inherited, from the period of their earliest youth, 
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endowments. of exceeding richness, and, with the capability 
(§. 108.), the methods, also, of a system of unlimited com¬ 
position and agglutination. Possessing much, they were able 
to bear the loss of much, and yet to retain their local life; and 
by multiplied losses, alterations, suppressions of sounds, con¬ 
versions and displacements, the members of the common 
family are become scarcely recognisable to each other 
It is at least a fact, that the relation of the Greek to the 
Latin, the most obvious and palpable, though never quite 
overlooked, has been, down to our time, grossly misunder¬ 
stood ; and that the Roman tongue, which, in a grammatical 
point of view, is associated with nothing but itself, or with 
Vv hat is of its own family, is even now usually regarded as 
a mixed language, because, in fact, it contains much which 
sounds heterogeneous to the Greek, although the elements 
from which these forms arose are not foreign to the Greek 
and other sister languages, as I have endeavoured partly 
to demonstrate in my “ System of Conjugation.”* 

The close relationship between the Classical and Germanic 
languages has, with the exception of mere comparative lists 
of words, copious indeed, but destitute of principle and 
critical judgment, remained, down to the period of the appear¬ 
ance of the Asiatic intermediary, almost entirely unobserved, 
although the acquaintance of philologists with the Gothic dates 
now from a century and a half; and that language is so jierfect 
in its Grammar and so clear in its affinities, that had it been 
earlier submitted to a rigorous and systematic process of com¬ 
parison and anatomical investigation, the pervading relation 


* Frankfort, a. M. 1810. A translation of my English revision of 
this treatise ( “ Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and 
Teutonic Languages/’ in the ^Annals of Oriental Literature/ London 
1820.) by Dr. Pat lit is to be found iu the second and third number ol the 
second annual issue of Seebode’s new Record ot Philology and Paeda- 
gogical science. Grimm’s masterly Gorman Grammar was unfortunately 
unknown to me when I wrote the English revision, and I could then 
make use only of Hickes aud Fulda for the old German dialects. 
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of itself, and, with it, of the entire Germanic stock, to the 
Greek and Roman, would necessarily have long since been 
unveiled, tracked through all its variations, and by this time 
been understood and recognised by every philologer.* For 
what is more important, or can be more earnestly desired by 
the cultivator of the classical languages, than their comparison 
with our mother tongue in her oldest and most perfect form ? 
Since the Sanskrit has appeared above our horizon, that element 
can no longer be excluded from a really profound investigation 
of any province of language related to it; a fact, however, 
which sometimes escapes the notice of the most approved 
and circumspect labourers in this department.! We need 


* Rask has been the first to supply a comprehensive view of the close 
relationship between the Germanic and the Classical Languages, in his 
meritorious prize treatise “On the Thracian Tribe of Languages,” com¬ 
pleted in 1814 and published in 1818, from which Vater gives an extract 
in his Comparative Tables. It cannot be alleged as a reproach against 
him that he did not profit by the Asiatic intermediary not then exten¬ 
sively known; but his deficiency in this respect shews itself the more 
sensibly, as we see throughout that he was in a condition to use it with 
intelligence. Under that deficiency, however, he almost everywhere 
halts halfway towards the truth. We have to thank him for the 
suggestion of the law of displacement of consonants, more acutely 
considered and fundamentally developed by Grimm ($. 87., and see 
Vater, §. 12.). 

t We refer the reader to the very weighty judgment of \\ . von. Hum¬ 
boldt on the indispensable necessity of the Sanskrit for the history and 
philosophy of language (Indische Bihl. I. 133). We may here borrow, 
also, from Grimm's preface to tho second edition of his admirable 
Grammar, some words which are worthy of consideration (I. vi.): “As 
the too exalted position of the Latin and Greek serves not for all 
questions in German Grammar, where some words are of simpler and 
deeper sound, so however, according to A. XV. Schlegel's excellent re¬ 
mark, the fur more perfect Indian Grammar may, in these cases, supply 
the requisite corrections. The dialect which history demonstrates to be 
the oldest and least corrupted must, in (he end, present the most pro¬ 
found rules for the general exposition of the race, and thus lead us on to 
tho reformation, without the entire subversion of the rules hitherto 
discovered, of the more recent modes of i vech ” 
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fear that that practical and profound research in utrAqu 
tinguAy which is of most importance to the philologer can 
suffer prejudice by extension over too many languages; 
for the variety vanishes when the real identity is recog¬ 
nised and explained, and the false light of discrepancy is 
excluded. It is one thing, also, to leant a language, 
another to teach one, i.e . to describe its mechanism and 
organization. The learner may confine lnmself within the 
narrowest limits, and forbear to look beyond the language 
to be studied: the teacher’s glance, on the contrary, must pass 
beyond the confined limits of one or two members of a family, 
and he must summon around him the representatives of the 
entire race, in order to infuse life, order, and organic mutual 
dependency into the mass of the languages spread before him. 
To attempt this appears to me the main requirement of the 
present period, and past centuries have been accumulating 
materials for the task. 

The Zend Grammar could only be recovered by the process 
of a severe regular etymology, calculated to bring back the 
unknown to the known, the much to the little; for this re¬ 
markable language, which in many respects reaches beyond, 
and is an improvement on, the Sanskrit, and makes its theory 
more attainable, would appear to bo no longer intelligible to 
the disciples of Zoroaster. Rask, who had the opportunity to 
satisfy himself on this head, says expressly (V. d. Ilagan, 
p. 33) that its forgotten lore has yet to be rediscovered. I 
am also able, I believe, to demonstrate that the Pehlvi trans¬ 
lator (tom. II. pp. 476, ct seq.) of the Zend Vocabulary, edited 
by Anquetil, lias frequently and entirely failed in conveying 
the grammatical sense of the -Zend words which he translates. 
The work abounds with singular mistakes: and the distorted 


relation of Anquetil’s French translation to the Zend expres¬ 
sions is usually to be ascribed to the mistakes in the Pehlvi 
interpretations of the Zend original* Almost all the oblique 
cases, by degrees, come to take rank as nominatives; the 
numbers, too, are sometimes mistaken. Further, we find forms 
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f jf cases produced by the Pehlvi translator as verbal persons, 
and next these also confounded with each other, or translated 
by abstract nouns.* Anquetil makes, as far as I know, no 


# I give the Zend expressions according to the system of representation 
explained in §.30., annexing the original characters, which arc exhibited 
in type for the first time in this book, and which were lately cut at the 
order of the Royal Society of Literature by R. Gotzig, according to the 
exemplar of the lithographed M.S. of M. Burnouf. I give the Pehlvi 
words exactly according to Anquetil (11.435.): ahmdkem, 

“ P. rouman (cf. p.502, roman , “nos"), A. “je” “ moi;~ 

ahubya,“ bonis" (with dual termination, §.215.), P.avaeh, A .“bon” 
“ excellent ^p/OAJ aM, “hi” “it” P. varman, “is” A. “lui;” 
L anhfrn , “ 1 was, 7 ' or also “ I am,” P. djanounad , “ he is,” A. “il 

es f” .kv>cw}jj anheus, “mundv” P .ahhe, A.“lemondef ( 
ava&skahm, “hvrum,” P.varmouschan, “it,” A .“eux” jpjA5?A5j baraiti , 
u fert y * P. dadrouneschne, “the carrying" ( eschnt, in Pehlvi, forms abstract 
substantives), A. “ilportc” “il execute" “porter;” “twice," 

]>. don , “ two,” A. w deux;” bereteb'io baratibyd , “ferenti- 

bus?” unquestionably a plural dative and ablative), P. dadrouneschne , “ the 
carrying,” A. “porter” j te, “ tui” P. ton, “ ta," A. “ tux” Ayjuup 
tdcha, “euque” (neut. §. 231.), P .zahedj, A. “ce; }> hpw^jato, “the 
smitten" (cf. Sansk. hatas from han ), P. maitounedy “he smites," A. “il 
fraype;” r^Jojxs^janatj “he emote," P. maitouneschni, “the smiting," 
A. “ frapperzahthra , “per gmitorem" P. zarhounad, “gi- 
gnit” A. «i/ engendrestri , “ femina,” P. rofcfld, A. “femeUe” 
^ if/tfm, “feminam P. vakad, A. “femelle;' stdrahm , 

stellar urn” P. setaran, A. “ le$ ttoilesfra-ddtdi, “to 
the given,” or fct especially given,” P./Vraz dckeschnc (nomen actionis), 
\. “ donner abondamment;* f g'tit/nmahm, “mundorum," 

P. ijnehan (cf. ^/^)* A, “le vionde Ay f gdtumcha, “locum - 

ry^V' P. </«/*, A. “lieu;” Mr.Z^f nars, “of the man/ 7 P>Aama* 
adruk , A “wn homme;” A»7xy ?wra, “two men," P.guebna kamat dou , 
A. “deux homines;” ndirikanahm, “fembiarum,” P. rnzi- 

riX* sc, A. “/row (ow plusieurs) femmes thryanm , 

^ h hon” P. iewi/i, A. “ tromimevakmnncha, “pr&da- 
rufhtjU'’,” P. tucuschn*, <: adorati A. “jefais niaesch;” vah- 

?/ifi/, * l p/v4't ; /-^v," P nfacech, konam , “ adorotionemfocio” A. 

et 
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f *;n;irk on the age of the Vocabulary to which I advert ; while 


he ascribes to another, in which the Pehlvi is interpreted 
through the Persian, an antiquity of four centuries. The 


ctfais ncaesck” I do not insist on translating the adjective AJC-Mtp vahma 
by “prccclarus” but I am certain of this, that vahmtm and vahmdi are 
nothing else than the accusative and dative of the base vahma ; and that 
_ - o vahmdi could be the first person of a verb is not to be thought 
possible for a moment. Anquetil, however, in the interlinear version of the 
bcginningof the V. S. attempted by him, gives two other evident datives com¬ 
pounded with the particle v ^ cha , “and,” as the first person singular of the 
present, viz. jau7(3 <^naothMi-cJta $ 

framstayae-cha (see §. 164.), by “ placcre cupio” 11 vota facto'* One then 
sees, from the examples here adduced, the number of which Icould with csbc 
greatly increase, that the Pehlvi Translator of the said Vocabulary lias, 
no more than Anquetil, any grammatical acquaintance with the Zend 
language, and that both regarded it rather in the light of an idiom, poor 
hi inflexions; so that, as in Pehlvi and Modern Persian, the grammatical 
power of the members of a sentence would be to be gathered rather from 
their position than from their terminations. And Anquetil expressly 
says (II. 415.): “La construction dans la langue Zende , scmhlable en cela 
uux autres ididmes de VOrient, est astreinte a peu de regies (!). La for¬ 
mation des terns des Verbes y est a peu prts la mSme que dans le Pcrsan , 
plus trainante cependant , parce quelle est accompagnee de toutes les 
voyeltes (!). How stands it, then, with the Sanskrit translation of the 
JzLSchne made from the Pehlvi more than three centuries before that of 
Anquetil. Tills question will, without doubt, be very soon answered by 
M. E. Bumouf, who has already supplied, and admirably illustrated 
(Nouv. Journ. Asiat., T. III. p. 321), two passages from the work in a 
very interesting extract from its Commentary on the V. S. These pas¬ 
sages are, however, too short to permit of our grounding on them over¬ 
bold inferences as to the whole; moreover, their contents are of such a 
nature that the inflexionless Pehlvi language could follow the Zend ori¬ 
ginal fdmost verbatim. The one passage signifies, “ I call upon, I mag¬ 
nify the excellent pure spell, and the excellent man, the pure and the 
strict, strong like Dami (? cf. Sansk. upamdna, “similarity;* and V. S.. 
p. 423, ddmdis drujfi) Izet.” It is, however, very surprising, and of evil 
omen, that Neriosengh, or his Pehlvi predecessor, takes the feminine 
genitive dahmayds as a plural genitive, since this expression is evidently, 
•is Burnout* rightly remarks, only an epithet of dfritois . I abstain from 
speaking of the dubious expressions ddmois upamanukG, and content my- 
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• uoo in question cannot therefore be ascribed to any very late 
period. The necessity* indeed* of interpretation for the Zend 
must have been felt much sooner than for the Pehlvi* which 
remained much longer current among the Parsee tribes. It 
was therefore an admirable problem which had for its solution 
the bringing to light* in India* and* so to say, under the very 
eye of the Sanskrit, a sister language* no longer understood* 
and obscured by the rubbish of ages ;—a problem of which the 
solution indeed has not hitherto been fully obtained* but beyond 
doubt will be. The first contribution to the knowledge of 
this language which can be relied on—that of JRask—namely* 
his treatise “On the age and authenticity of the Zend Language 
mid the Zend-Avesta,” published in 1826* and made generally 
accessible by V. d. Hagen’s translation, deserves high honour 
as a first attempt. The Zend lias t< thank this able man 
(whose premature death we deeply deplore) for the more 
natural appearance which it has derived from his rectification 
of the value of its written characters. Of three words of 
different declensions he gives us the singular inflections* though 
with some sensible deficiencies, and those* too, just in the places 
where the Zend forms are of most interest* and where are some 
which display that independence of the Sanskrit which Rask 
claims* perhaps in too high a degree, for the Zend; a language 
we are, however* unwilling to receive as a mere dialect of 
the Sanskrit* and to which we are compelled to ascribe an 
independent existence* resembling that of the Latin as com¬ 
pared with the Greek* or the Old Northern with the Gothic. 
For the rest, I refer the reader to my review of Rask’s and 
Bolden’s treatises on the Zend in the Annual of Scientific 
Criticism for December 1831, as also to an earlier work 
(March 1831) on the able labours of E. Burnoufin this newly- 


self with having pointed out the possibility of another view of the con¬ 
struction, different from thflfc which has been very profoundly discussed 
by flurinmf, mid winch is baa* d on N- viosengh, The second passage 
signifies, u 1 call upon and magnify the stars, the moon, the sun, the 
lo rnal* ated light*!” 
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JJ#ned field. My observations, derived from the original textV 
^S^dited by Burnouf in Paris, and by Olshausen in Hamburgh, 
already extend themselves, in these publications, over all parts 
of the Zend Grammar; and nothing therefore has remained for 
me here, but further to establish, to complete, and to adjust the 
particulars in sucli a manner that the reader may be conducted 
on a course parallei with that of the known languages, with the 
greatest facility towards an acquaintance with the newly-disco¬ 
vered sister tongue. In order to obviate the difficulty and the 
labour which attend the introduction of the learner to the Zend 
and Sanskrit—difficulty sufficient to deter many, and to haras* 
any one—I have appended to the original characters the pronun¬ 
ciation, laid dovrn on a insistent method, or hi places where, for 
reasons of space, one character alone is given, it is the Homan. 
This method is also perhaps the best for the gradual introduc¬ 
tion of the reader to the knowledge of the original characters. 

As in this work the languages it embraces are treated for 
their own sakes, L e. as objects and not means of knowledge, 
and as I aim rather at giving a physiology of them than an 
introduction to their practical use, it has been in my power to 
omit many particulars which contribute nothing to the 
character of the whole; and I have gained thereby more 
space for the discussion of matters more important, and more 
intimately incorporated with the vital spirit of the language. 
By this process, and by the strict observance of a method which 
brings under one view all points mutually dependent and 
mutually explanatory, I have, as I flatter myself, succeeded in 
assembling under one group, and in a reasonable space, the 
leading incidents of many richly-endowed languages or grand 
dialects of an extinct original stock. Special care lias been 
bestowed throughout on the German. This care was indispen¬ 
sable to one who, following Grimm’s admirable w r ork, aimed 
at applying to it the correction and adjustment that had become 
necessary in his theory of relations, the discovery of new affinities, 
or the more precise definition of those discovered, and to catch, 
with greater truth, at every step of grammatical progress, the 
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tj*r*riitory voices of the Asiatic as well as the European sisterhood. 
It was necessary, also, to set aside many false appearances of affi¬ 
nity ; as, for example, to deprive the i in the Lithuanian geri of 
its supposed connection with the i of Gothic, Greek, and Latin 
forms, such as gddai , ayaOoi , boni (see p. 251, Note f, and com¬ 
pare Grimm I. 827.11); and to disconnect the Latin is of lupis 
(lupibus ) from the Greek of Xvkois ( \ukoi-gl ). As concerns 
the method followed in treating the subject of Germanic 
grammar, it is that of deducing all from the Gothic as the 
guiding star of the German, and explaining the latter simulta¬ 
neously with the older languages and the Lithuanian. At the close 
of each lecture on the cases, a tabular view is given of the results 
obtained, in which every thing naturally depends on the most 
accurate distinction of the terminations from the base, which 
ought not, as usually happens, to be put forward capriciously, 
so that a portion of the base is drawn into the inflection, by 
which the division becomes not merely useless, but injurious, 
as productive of positive error. Where there is no real 
termination none should be appended for appearance sake: thus, 
for example, we give, §. 148, p. 164, the nominatives 
terra, giba , &c., as without inflection cf. §. 137. The division 
gib-a would lead us to adopt the erroneous notion that a is the 
termination, whereas it is only the abbreviation of the 6 (from the 
old d, 69.) of the theme.* In certain instances it is extraordi- 


* The simple maxim laid down elsewhere by me, and dedueible only 
from the Sanskrit, that the Gothic 6 is the long of a, and thereby when 
shortened nothing hut a, as the latter lengthened can only become 6, ex¬ 
tends its influence over the whole grammar and construction of words, and 
explains, for example, how from dags , “day " (theme DAG A), may be de¬ 
rived, without change of vowel, dogs (DOGA), “ daily *; for this deriva¬ 
tion is absolutely the same as when in Sanskrit rdjata> “argenteus” comes 
from rujata , a argenfum,'’ on which more hereafter. Generally speaking, 
and with few exceptions, the Indian system of vowels, pure from consonantal 
and other altering influences, is of extraordinary importance for the eluci¬ 
dation of the German grammar: on it principally rests my own theory of 
vowel change, which differ ; materially from that of Grimm, and which I 
explain by mechanical Ihwb, with some modifications of my curlier defini¬ 
tions. 
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nnrily difficult in languages not now thoroughly understood to 
hit on the right divisions, and to distinguish apparent termina¬ 
tions from true. I have never attempted to conceal these difficul¬ 
ties from the reader, but always to remove them from his path. 

The High German, especially in its oldest period (from the 
eightli to the eleventh century), I have only mentioned in the 
general description of forms when it contributes something of 
importance. The juxta-position of it in its three main periods 
witli the Gothic, grammatically explained at the close of each 
chapter, is sufficient, with a reference also to the treatise on 
sounds intended to prepare and facilitate my whole Grammar, 
after the model of my Sanskrit Grammar. Wherever, in 
addition, explanatory remarks are necessary, they arc 
given. The second part will thus begin with tho com¬ 
parative view of tho Germanic declensions, and 1 shall then 
proceed to the adjectives, in order to describe their formations 
of gender and degrees of comparison ; from these to the pronoun*. 

As the peculiarities of inflection of the latter must have, for 
the most part, already been discussed in the doctrine of the 
universal formation of the cases, inasmuch as they are inti¬ 
mately connected and mutually illustrative, what will remain to 
be said on their behalf will claim the less space, and the main 
compass of the second division will remain for the verb. To 
the formation and comparison of words it is my intention' to 
devote a separate work, wliich may be considered as a completion 
of its antecedent In this latter the particles, conjunctions, 
and original prepositions, will find their place, being, I consider, 
partly offshoots of pronominal roots, and partly naked roots of 
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tiors, while with Grimm it has a dynamic signification. A comparison 
with the Greek and Latin vocalism, without a steady reference to tho 
Sanskrit, is, in my opinion, for the German more confusing than enlight¬ 
ening, as tho Gothic is generally more original in its vocal system, and at 
least more consistent than the Greek and Latin, which latter spends its 
whole wealth of vowels, although not without pervading rules, in merely 
responding to a solitary Indian a (septitnux for septomas^ quatuor for 
chatvdr-as rtVovip-ff, momordi for mamnrda). 
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^ Srihis class of words,* and which will, therefore, be treated in 
this point of view among the pronominal adjectives, j- It is 
likely that a chasm in our literature, very prejudicial to inquiries 
of this kind, may be shortly filled up by a work ready for the 
press, and earnestly looked for by all friends of German and 
general philology, the Old High German Treasury of Graff. 
What we may expect from a work founded on a comprehensive 
examination of the IMS. treasures of libraries national and 
foreign, as well as on a correction of printed materials, may be 
gathered from a survey of the amount contributed to knowledge 
in a specimen of the work, small, but happily selected, “ The 
Old High German Prepositions.” 
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* I refer the reader preliminarily to my two last treatises (Berlin, Ferd. 
Diimmlcr) “ On Certain Demonstrative Bases, and their connection with 
various Prepositions and Conjunctions/’ and “ On the Influence of Pro¬ 
nouns on the Formation of Words.’ 1 Compare, also, C. Gotti. Schmidt’s 
excellent tract 44 Queesf. Gramm, de Prsepoeilionibus Grracis,” and the 
review of the same, distinguished by acute observations, by A. Benary, 
in the Berlin Annual (May 1830). If we take the adverbs of place in 
their relation to the prepositions—and a near relation does exist—we shall 
find in close connection with the subject a remarkable treatise of the 
minister W. von Humboldt, “On the Affinity of the Adverbs of Place to 
the Prepositions in certain Languages.'* The Zend lias many grammatical 
rules which were established without these discoveries, and have since 
been demonstrated by evidence offsets. Among them it was a satisfaction 
to me to find a word, used in Sanskrit only as a preposition ( ava , 44 from/ 1 ) 
in the Zend a perfect and declinable pronoun (§.172.). Next wc find 
sa-cha , ^isque/ 9 which in Sanskrit is only a pronoun, in its Zend shape 
xi&MV* ha-chci (§. 63.), often used as a preposition to signify ‘‘out of”; 
the particle am cha, “and/' loses itself, like the cognate que in absque , in 
the general signification. 

« jlemark._Wliat in §. 08. is said of the rise of the u or o out of the 

older a is so far to be corrected according to my later conviction, that 
nothing but a retroactive influence is to be ascribed to the liquids; and 
the u and the o, in forms like plintemu {mo^pUntyu, are to be exempted 
from the influence of the antecedent consonants* 

Tfie arrangement thus announced, as intended, has undergone, as will 
be seen, considerable modification.— Editor. 

F. BOPJk 


BehUX, 1883. 
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CHARACTERS AND SOUNDS. 

Sanskrit writing distinguishes the long from their cor¬ 
responding short vowels by particular characters, slightly 
differing from these latter in form. We distinguish the long 
vowels, and the diphthongs t* e and \ o, which spring from 
i and u united with an antecedent a, hy a circumflex. The 
simple vowels are, first, the three, original and common to all 
languages, a, i f u, short and long; secondly, a vowel r, pecu¬ 
liar to the Sanskrit, which I distinguish hy r , and its long 
sound by r. The short r (^j) is pronounced like the con¬ 
sonant r with a searcely-distinguishable i, and in European 
texts is usually written n; the long r (^) is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the union of au r with a long i. Both 
vowels appear to me to be of later origin; and r presents 
itself generally as a shortening of the syllable ar hy sup¬ 
pression of the a, The long r (^) is of much rarer occur¬ 
rence. In declension it stands only for a lengthening of the r, 
where, according to the laws of the formation of cases, a short 
vowel at the end of the inflective base must be lengthened; 
and. in the conjugation and formation of words, those roots to 
which grammarians assign a terminating \ r almost always 
substitute for this unoriginal vowel nr f h\ £r, or, 
after labials, w ur. The last simple vowel of the Sanskrit 
writing belongs more to the grammarians [G. Ed. p. 2.] 
than to the language: it is in character, as well as in pro¬ 
nunciation, an union of an ^ l with r (< 5 ), or, when 
lengthened, with ^ r {?£). We require no representative 
for this vowel, and shall not further advert to it. 

2. Sanskrit possesses two kinds of diphthongs. In the one, 

n 
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£ti short a united with a following i becomes v e (equivalent 
to the French ai), and with u becomes WT 6 (equivalent to 
the French au ); so that neither of the united elements is 
heard, but both melt into a third sound. In the second kind, 
a long a with a following i becomes i* ai , and with u, 
^ft au , as in the German words waise, baum ; so that the 
two elements form indeed one syllable, but are both audible. 
In order, however, to fix the observation on the greater 
weight of the a in this diphthong, we write ai for and au 
for That in ^ £ and vh 6 a short, in £ ai and * du t 
a long a is bound up, I infer from this, that where, in order 
to avoid a hiatus, the last element of a diphthong merges 
into its corresponding semi-vowel, out of x* # and 6 pro¬ 
ceed the sounds ay and av (with short a), but out 
of £ di and w du proceed dy and dv - If, according to 

the rules of combination, a concluding ^TT d, with an ^ i, 
^ i f or ^ u, *H u of a following word, be contracted, like the 
short a, into ¥ $ and szrt 6, but not into ^ di and %t du t 
this, in my view, is to be understood as if the long a, before 
its combination with the initial vowel of the following word, 
had shortened itself. This should the less surprise us, as the 
long a before a dissimilar vowel of an appended inflexion or 
a suffix entirely disappears; and, for example, dadA 
with us makes neither d(iddus f nor dadds, 

but ^ dadus, The opinion I have already expressed on 

[G. Ed. p.3.] this point I have since found confirmed 

b\ the Zend ; in which jjm di always stands in the place 
of the Sansknt ^ di 7 and jwj do or >au du for w du, 1 
support, also, of my theory, appears the fact, that a con¬ 
cluding a (short or long) with a following * $ or *it d, be¬ 
comes $ di and du; of which it is to be understood, that 
the short a contained in e and A merges with the antecedent 
a into a long a, which then, with the i of the diphthong d, 
becomes du and with the u of d, becomes du. For example, 
immr mamditat , from FffrT mama Hat } is to be understood 
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as if the diphthong n e united its first element a with the 
preceding a into d, and with this, further united its last 
element (i) into S di. 

3. Among the simple vowels the old* Indian alphabet is 
deficient in the designation of the Greek epsilon and omicron 
(e and o), whose sounds, if they existed when the Sanskrit was 
a living language, yet could only have evolved themselves, 


subsequently to the fixing of its written character, out of the 
short a ; for an alphabet which lends itself to the subtlest 
gradations of sound would assuredly not have neglected the 
difference between d, b y and o, if the sounds had been forth¬ 
coming.* It is important here to observe, that in the oldest 
Germanic dialect, namely, the Gothic, the sounds aud charac¬ 
ters of the short e and o are also wanting, and that either 
fiy i, or u corresponds, in that dialect, to our Gorman short c. 
For example, falibn , “ ich falte, 11 “I fold;” giba> “ich gebe,” 
“ I give. 11 In the Zend the Sanskrit a remains usually m a> 
or has changed itself, according to certain [G. Ed. p. 4.] 
rules, into j e . Thus, for example, before a concluding m 
we always find g e; compare the accusative puthre-m 

“filium” with putra-m ; and its genitive 
puthra-hi with putra-sya. In Greek the Sanskrit ^ a 
becomes a, e, or o, without presenting any certain rules for the 
choice on each occasion between these three vowels; but the 
prevailing practice is, that in the terminations of nominal 
bases the Greek o answers to the Indian v a, except in the 
vocatives, where an e is substituted* In the Latin, besides 
a, e , and o, u also is employed, in the terminations of nouns 
of the second declension and of the first person plural, as also 
in some adverbial suffixes, to replace the Sanskrit ^ n. 

4. As in the Greek the short Sanskrit a is ofteucr replaced 
by e or o than by a short a, so the long vn a is oftener re- 


J 


* Grimm, Vo!, i. p. 504; with whom I entirely concur in this matter; 
having king abandoned a contrary opinion, which 1 maintained in 3ft 10 
in the Annals of Oriental Literature. 
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.^r^sented by rj or co than by a long alpha : and though in the 
Doric the long a has maintained itself in places where the 
ordinary dialect employs an >7, no similar trace of the long a 
for oj is to be foiled. dadhdmi “ I place/" becomes 

TiQyjfit ; daddmi, “I give,” otSuur, the dual termi¬ 

nation rTT*r tdm answers to rrjv, and only in the imperative 
to rtov: on the other hand, the ^TR dm of the genitive plural 
is always represented by cor. Never, if we except pecu¬ 
liarities of dialect, does either rj or to stand for the Indian 
diphthongs ^ d or ^rt 6, formed by ^ i or an 7 u following 
a long d: for the first, the Greek substitutes ei or 01 (because 
for *3 a, and also for a, e and o are the substitutes), and for 
the last, ev or ov . Thus, vfn ami, “ I go/" becomes eijJLt; 
traiT path, “thou mayest fall/" 7 t!tttch$; Ala, “I know/" 
oiSa ; go, mas. fern, “a bullock or heifer, 1 ftov-s- From 
this dropping of the i or u in the Indian diphthongs d and 6 it 

[G. Ed. p. 5.] may happen that a, e, or o, answer to these 
diphthongs; thus, n^/irw; ekataras, “one of two/" becomes 
f.Karcpos ; ddvri* u brother-in-law/" Latin, levir (nom. 
cttvd, accus* devar-am), becomes Sayp (from SaFyp, $ai- 
Frjp ); 'T7W ddva-s, “ God/" Qeog ; and the o in /Boos, fiof, stands 
for fiov-os, fiou-f, the u of which must have passed into F, and 
certainly did so at first, as is proved by the transition into the 
Latin bovis, bovi, and the Indian nfa (javi (locative) from gij-i. 

5. In Latin we sometimes find the long e, which, however, 
may be shortened by the influence of the following conso¬ 
nant, arising from the mixture of a and i, as in the above- 
mentioned word levir, aud in the subjunctive amamw< cf. 
ajnnifa kdmayema from kdmaya-ima. 

5/lf we inquire after the greater or less relative weight 
of the vowels of different quality, I have discovered, by 


§ 


T 

Lj 


* The original has devr , but, as observed in p. 1, in European texts it 
is usual to write ri for and the absence of any sign for the vowel sound 
is calculated to cause embarrassment: it seems advisable, therefore, to ex¬ 
press by ri — Editor. 
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rt^arious but sure appearances, which I shall further illustrate 
in my treatise on Forms, that in Sanskrit ^ a and d are 
graver than the corresponding quantity of the vowel i ; and 
this discovery is of the utmost importance for every Treatise 
on special as well as comparative Grammar. It leads us, in 
particular, to important discoveries with respect to the Ger¬ 
manic modification of vowels. In Latin, also, the i may be 
considered as lighter than a, and generally takes the place of 
the latter when a root with an original a would otherwise he 
burthened with a reduplication of sound. Hence, for example, 
objicio for abjacio , tetigi for tetagi . I am compelled by this 
view to retract an earlier conjecture, that the i in teiigi was 
produced by a virtue of assimilation in the termination L I 
have also to relieve myself from my former theory, that the e 
in words like inermis, imberbis , instead of [G. Ed. p. 6.] 
mar mis, imbarbis , springs from a retrospective power of 
assimilation in the following i, after the fashion of the modi¬ 
fication of the vowel in German (Grimm, p. 80 ), and must 
place it in the same class with the e in such forms as abjeclus 
and tubicen . The Latin radical a, for instance, is subject to 
a double alteration, when the root is burthened with ante¬ 
cedent syllables or words: it becomes i in open syllables, but 
e if the vowel is pressed upon by a following consonant un 
attended by a vowel. Hence we have tubicen, abjectus , in 
contrast to tubicinis , abjicio ; and inermis, imberbis, not inirmh, 


imbirbis : on the contrary, inimicus, insipidus, not inemicus , 
insepidus . In connection with this stands the transition of the 
first or second declension into the third. As us is the masculine 
form for a, wc ought to say inevmus, imberhus; but inermis, 
imberbis, and other such forms, owe their origin to the lesser 
weight of the L With the displacement of the accent, where 
it occurs, this change of the vowel has nothiug to do; but the 
removal of the accent and the weakening of the vowel are 
nearly related, and are both occasioned by the composition. 
In the Lithuanian we find similar appearances; as, for ex 
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ample, ponas u lord,' 1 at the end of compounds, is weakened 
into ponis , as rotponis , “ councillor,” Germ, ratlislierr” 

7. Sanskrit Grammar gives no certain indication of the 
relative weight of the u with regard to the other original 
vowels. Tiie u is a vowel too decided and full of character to 
allow of its being exchanged in this language, in relief of its 
weight, for any other letter. It is the most obstinate of all, 
and admits of no exclusion from a terminating syllable, in 
cases where a and i admit suppression. Nor will it retire 

[G. Ed. p. 7.] from a reduplicated syllable in cases where 
a allows itself to be weakened down to i. Thus in Latin we 
have pupiuj'u tutudi; while a, in cases of repetition, is re¬ 
duced to l or e (tdhjh ffidli; &c.) In the Gothic, also, the 
u may boast of its pertinacity: it remains firm as the ter¬ 
minating vowel of nominal bases where a and i have under¬ 
gone suppression, and in no single case has it been extin¬ 
guished or transmuted. No power, however, exists which 
will not yield at last to time; and thus in the High German, 
whose oldest records are nearly four centuries youuger than 
Ulphilas, the u has, in many cases, given way, or become in 
declension similar to i\ 

8. If, in the matter of the relative dignity of the vowels, we 
cast a glance at another race of languages, we find in Arabic 
the u taking precedence in nobility, as having its place in the 
nominative, while the declension is governed by the change 
of the terminating vow T el; i, on the contrary, shews itself to 
be the weakest vowel, by having its place in the genitive, the 
most dependent case of the Arabic, and one which cannot be 
separated from the governing word, i, also, is continually 
used in cases where the grammatical relation is expressed by 
a preposition. Compare, also, in the plural, the una of the 
nominative with the termination ina of the oblique cases. A 
stands between the strong u and the weaker i; and under 
the threefold change of vowels has its place in the accusative, 
which admits of more freedom than the genitive. In the 
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5blique cases, however, of nouns, and in the two-fold change 
of vowels, it stands opposed to the u of the nominative, and 
in the dependent subjunctive of the verb to the u of the 
independent indicative. 

9. Between the vowels and the consonants, or at the close of 
the list of vowels, are commonly placed two signs, the sounds 


of which are rather to be considered as ap- [G. Ed. p.8.] 
pendages to, or modifications of, the preceding vowels, than as 
independent sounds, and take, also, no place in the alphabet of 
the Native Grammarians, inasmuch as they are considered 
neither as consonants nor vowels, but rather as complements 
to the latter. The first, which we distinguish by «, is called 
Anusxvdra , "echoand is, in fact, a thick nasal echo, which I 
think is best represented by the nasal n at the end of a French 
syllable. The weakness of its expression is discernible in the 
fact that it does not, like a consonant, impede the euphonic 
influence of an i or u on a following s, (see Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar, R. 10 l a ). It has its place before semi-vowels y, 

X Ti 35 In v), sibilants, and h; and we might thence term 
it the nasal of the two last lists of consonants, and assign its 
alphabetical place between them, A concluding m, fol¬ 
lowed by a consonant of the said two lists, passes into Anu- 
swara ; for example, iTOT* tasy&m , “ in this,’ becomes rfFTT 
trtsy&n, with the French nasal pronunciation of the n , if such 
a word as TT%T rdtrdu , “ in the night-,' 1 come after. In con¬ 
nection with the ^ s of a verbal termination, a radical w n 
also passes into Anuswara; as, hansu “ thou killest,' 
from han . Great confusion, however, has arisen from 

the circumstance that the Indian copyists allow themselves to 
express the unaltered concluding m y as well as all the nasal 
alterations, and, in the middle of words, each of the six nasal 
sounds (the proper Anuswara included), byAnuswara.* I have 


« The practice is not unauthorized by rule. A fulfil H is convertible tp 

Anuswara before any consonant (Dan. 8.3.23 ); and a medial or u 

convertible 
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\%^ ^freavoured, in my Grammar, to remedy this confusion in the k 
simple theory of Anuswara. My predecessors in the treatment 
of Sanskrit Grammar make no distinction between the real 
and the supposititious Anuswara. Colebrooke gives it, in 
[G. Ed. p. 9.] general, the pronunciation of n , and calls it 
“ a shortening of the nasal consonants at the end of a syllable,” 
which leads to the error, that each of the nasal characters, even 
the concluding ?r n , may be abbreviated into Anuswara. 
Forster expresses it by the n in the English word plinth; 
Carey and Yates by the English combination ng; Wilkins 
bv m. All substitute it for the concluding ^ of grammatical 
terminations: and as they give rules for the transition of the 
Anuswara into * or »r, the necessary consequence occurs, that 
we must write abhavan or abhavang , " I was dantan or dan- 
tang, “a tooth i* not abhavam , dantam. Colebrooke, on the 
other hand, expressing a Sanskrit inscription in Roman letters 
(Asiatic Transactions, Vol. VII.) gives the proper termina¬ 
tion m, and before t , by a euphonic rule, n ; but he maintains 
the original m before sibilants and half vowels where Anu¬ 
swara is due; as viduishdm srimad , for fafflTCT vM-wish&n. On 
the other hand, F. von Schlegel and Frank write n , for the 
value of Anuswara, in the place of m in several grammatical 
terminations. The first, for example, gives danan t “agift,” for 
ddnam ; the second, ahan for aham, “I.” A. W. von Schlegel 
gives rightly m instead of a spurious or representative Anu¬ 
swara at the end of words; and makes, for example, the infinitive 
termination in turn, not in tun or tung . He nevertheless, on this 
important point of grammar, retains the erroneous opinion, 
that the Anuswara is a variable nasal, which, before vowels, 
must of necessity pa9s into m (Preface to the Bhag. Gita,p. xv.); 
while the direct converse is the fact, that the concluding in is 


convertible to Anuswara before uny consonant except a semi-vowel or a 
nasal. (Ib. 8 8 .Hi.) Such are the rules In practice, the mutation of the 
fmul H is constant: that of the medial nasal is more variable, and in gene 
v'\1 ilic change o'-uks before die semi vowob and sibilants.— Editor. 
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tj^variable nasal, which, under certain conditions, passes into 

the proper Anuswara; but before vowels is necessarily re¬ 
tained, both in writing and pronunciation. [G. Ed. p. 10.] 


That Von Schlegel also still continues the original it mat the 
end of words as an euphonic alteration of the dead sound of 
Anuswara appears from his mode of printing Sanskrit text, in 
which he makes no division between a concluding « m and 
the commencing vowel of the following w T ord ; while he does 
make a division after n, and thereby shews that he admits 
a division after terminating letters which remain unaffected 
by the influence of the letters which follow. If, however, we 
write ffitT tan abravit , “ he said to them, 11 we must 

also write ■jttjt ^nt^rhr tdm abravit , “ he said to her;" not 
iTT*ravt7T tdmabravity for the ** of iTTH tdm is original, and not, 
as Von Sclilcgel thinks, begotten out of Anuswara. The conjec¬ 
ture of C. Lassen (Ind. Bibl. Book III. p. 39), that the Anuswara 
is to be understood, not as an after sound ( Nachlaut :), nor as an 
echo ( Nachhafl ), but as a sound which regulates itself by that 
which follows—as it were the term Nachlaut , with the accent 
on laut *—appears to me highly improbable. Schlegefs nasalis 
midabilis would indeed be justified by this view, and the imputa¬ 
tion of error removed from the Indian Grammarians, to whom 
we willingly concede a knowledge of the value of the Sanskrit 
signs of sound, and whom we are unwilling to censure for de¬ 
signating a half sound as mutable, in a language whose termi- 


This seems intended for an explanation, for Lassen has nothing like 
it. I have not found an etymological explanation of the term in any 
grammatical commentary; but it .may be doubted if the explanation of 
the text, or that given by Lassen, be correct. Anuswara may indeed be 
termed sequent sonus; but by that is to be understood the final or closing 
sound of a syllable. Any other nasal may be used as the initial letter of 
a syllable j but the nasal Anuswara is exclusively an “after" sound, or 
final. It is not even capable of blending, as it were, with a following 
vowel, like a final n or «/, as in tCm- or tdmabravU It is the legitimate 
representative of either of the other nasals when those are absolutely 

terminal, 
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^^l^^nating sounds are almost always governed by the following 
words. It is true the half sound owes its being to the muta¬ 
bility of a concluding m, but is not mutable itself, since it never 
has an independent existence of its own at the end of any word : 
in the middle, however, of a radical syllable, as iz: dans , 
liinsy it is susceptible of expulsion, but not of alteration. 

[G. Ed. p. 11-3 That the Indian Grammarians, however, 
consider the m and not the n as the original but mutable 
letter in grammatical terminations, like airiy «TT*? bhydm, 
&c\, appears from the fact that they always write these 
terminations, where they give them separate, with the labial 
nasal, and not with Anuswara. If it be objected that this is 
of no importance, as dependent on the caprice of the editor 
or copyist, we can adduce as a decisive proof of the just 
views of the Indian Grammarians in this respect, that when 
they range the declensions of words in the order of their 
terminating letters, the Pronouns idam , and font Hm, 

in which they consider the m as primitive, are treated when 
the turn comes of the labial nasal m, and together with 
jrarm prasdm , “ quiet," from the root 3T*? bam. (Laghu- 
Kaumudi, p. 46 .) 

10 . The deadened nasal, which is expressed in the Lithuanian 
by particular signs over the vowel which it follows, appears 
to be identical with the Sanskrit Anuswara; and we write it 
in the same manner with ii . At the end of words it stands 
for the remainder of an ancient m, in the accusative singular 
for example; and file deadening of n before * into n presents 


terminal, and in pronunciation retains their respective sounds, according 
to the initial consonant of the following word. Again, with regard to its 
relation to the semi vowels and sibilants, it maybe regarded as appropriate 
to them merely in as far as neither of the other nasals is bo considered. 
In this sense Anuswara may be termed a subsidiary or supplemental sound, 
being prefixed with most propriety to those letters which, not being classed 
under either of the five series of souudB, have no rightful claim to the 
nasals severally comprehended within each respective scries.— Editor. 
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remarkable accordance with the Sanskrit rule of euphony 
before mentioned. From laupsin-u , “ I praise,” therefore 
comes laupsinsu, “ I shall praiseas in Sanskrit 
hansydmi, “ I shall kill,” from the root han. In the 
Prakrit, not only the m, but the n, at the end of words, 
has always fallen into Anuswara, without regard to the follow¬ 
ing letters. Thus we read in Chezy’s edition of the Sakun- 
tala, p. 70 , Hsa#, which is certainly to be pronounced, not 
bhaavam , but bhaavan, for bhagavan ; [G. Ed. p. 12.] 

^5*} kudhan, for opi*T kutham.* 

11 . The second of the signs before mentioned is named 
Visarga, which signifies abandonment. It expresses a breath¬ 
ing, which is never primitive, but only appears at the end 
of words in the character of an euphonic alteration of 

s and t r. These two letters (s, r) are very mutable 
at the end of words, and are changed into Visarga before a 
pause or the deadened letters of the guttural and labial 
classes (§. 12,). We write this sign H to distinguish it from 

the true ? h . 

\ 

12 . The proper consonants are classed in the Sanskrit 
alphabet according to the organs used in their pronunciation ; 
and form, in this division, five classes. A sixth is formed by 
the semi-vowels, and a seventh by the sibilants and the 
^ //. In the first five ranks of these consonants the single 
letters are so arranged, that the first are the surd or hard 
consonants, the thin (tenues), and their aspirates; next, the 
sonant or soft, the medials, and their aspirates, each class 
being completed by its nasal. The nasals belong, like the 
vowels and semi-vowels, to the sonants; the sibilants to the 
surd or hard. Every thin and every medial letter has its cor¬ 
responding aspirate. The aspirates are pronounced, like their 


* No Dative scholar would read these as bhtiavah or ktidhah } as the text 
affirniB, but bka-avam y kudkam } agreeably to the final I? represented by 
Anuswftra. Editor, 
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^^ res P ective n on-as’plrates, with a clearly audible h; thus, for 
example, ^ th , not like the English th ; xjj p/i, not f or 
and kh, not like the Greek y* In an etymological point 
of view it is important to observe that the aspirates of 
different organs are easily exchanged with each other; 


thus, HT bhar , VT! dhar, (h bhri, V dhri, §. 1.) “ to bear,” “to 
hold,” are perhaps originally identical. VTO dhuma-s , 

[G. Ed. p. 13.] “ smoke,” is, in Latin, fumu-s. In Greek, 

Oavo), as well as is related to han , from V*T dhan, 

“ to kill.” The Gothic thlluhan is the German Jliehen , Old 
High German vlivhan. 

13, The first class is that of the gutturals, and includes the 
letters k, ^ kh, *T g, gh , T n. The nasal of tliis class 
is pronounced like the German n before gutturals, as in the 
words sinken, enge, so as to prepare for the following gut¬ 
tural. In the middle of words it is only found before 
gutturals; and, at the end, supplies the place of n m when 
the following word begins with a guttural.f We write it 
without the distinctive sign, as its guttural nature is easily 
recognised by the following consonant. The aspirates of 
this class are not of frequent use, either at the beginning or 
end of words. In some Greek words we find y in the place 
of kh: compare oval •, ovvy-o£, with nakha, ** a nail Kovyrj, 
Kovyos, with sankha , u shell;” yalvu), yavco, W’ith khan , “to 


* The original here adds—“ We designate the aspirate by a comma, 
as t\ d\ U The use of such a mark is, however, unsightly, and appears 
likely to cause occasional perplexity and doubt. It seems therefore pre¬ 
ferable to adhere to the usual mode of expressing the aspirated letters, 
as t/7/, hh, and the like. It is only necessary to remember that th and ph 
arc the letters t and p with an aspiration, and not the th and f of the 
English alphabet— Editor. 

t A careful examination will perhaps shew that the several nasals of 
the Sanskrit alphabet arc mere modifications of one sound, according to 
the manner in which that is affected by a succeeding letter; and that the 
modifications prevail equally in most languages, although it has not been 
thought necessary to provide them with distinct symbols.— Editor. 
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As regards the sonant aspirates, the tj gh of gharma, 
“heat” (in Greek Oeppyj), has passed into the aspiration of 
another organ ; tztj laghu , “ light, 1 ' has laid aside the gut¬ 
tural in the Latin levis, and, in virtue of the i, changed the 
u into v . The guttural has kept its place in the German 
leicht, the English light , and the Old High German lihtl 
14. The second class is that of the palatals ; and includes 
the sounds ch and j, with their aspirates and nasal. We write 
t ch, chh, j ,* ffi jhf ^ n. This class is an olFshoot 
from the preceding, and to be considered as a softening of it. 
It is only found before vowels and weak consonants (semi¬ 
vowels and nasals); and before strong consonants, and at the 
end of a word, generally retires into the class from which 
it springs. Thus, for example, the base [Gb Ed. p. 14.] 
vdek, “speech,” “voice” (of. vox), makes, in the unin¬ 
flected nominative, tttc vdk; in the instrumental and locative 
plurals, ^Tfhni vdg-bhis , '-ir i vdkshu. In the cognate lan¬ 
guages we have to look for, in the place of the letters of this 
class, first, gutturals; next labials, on account of their mutual 
affinity; thirdly, the sounds of t , as, according to pronun¬ 
ciation, the first element of the palatals is a t or d; fourthly, 
sibilants, as being the last element in the letters of this class. 
Compare tr^Tftr pachdmi, “ I cook” (inf. paktum , part. pass. 
pakta), with coquo , irem*) (7re7rru), neTTO), 7recrcra>) ; HKT chatur, 
“four, 11 nom. chatic&rax, with qitcduor , rerrapeg, reo-- 

aapeg, Gothic fidvdr, Lithuanian ketturi; panchan, “five” 
(nom. accus. pancha ), with quinque, 7 revre, nepne, Gothic fimf, 
Lithuanian penki ; THR rdjan, “ king,” with rex, regia ; 
TTSfiT rftjata, nom. rdjatam , “silver” (from rdj, “to shine”), 
with argentum , apyvpog ; *TrrjyVb?MT “knee,” with genu, yovu. 
With regard to the aspirates of this class, the chh, as an initial 
letter in some words, answers to sc, c tk; chhind - 

v The original has g and g; but the appropriate symbols in English are 
j and its aspirate. 
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vk- v. fi we cleave,” chhinadmi , " " I cleave” answers 

to the Latin scindo; chhayd, " shadow,” to the Greek 
<r#c<a. As the terminating letter of a root chk answers, in 
UvT prachh, “ to ask,” to the Gothic h in frah> “ I or he asked,” 
and to the German and Latin g in frage, rogo 9 in case that 
the latter, as I suspect, is a modification of progo. The nasal 
of this class, for which we require no distinctive sign, as it 
only precedes palatals, deviates but slightly from the sound 
of the guttural n , and is pronounced nearly like vj. 

15. The third class is called that of the linguals or cerebrals, 
and embraces a peculiar kind of sounds of t , together with its 

[G. Ed. p. 15.] nasal; a kind not original, but which has 
developed itself from the ordinary class of t sounds. We dis¬ 
tinguish them by a point under the letter, thus, ^ U ^ th, 
s d, 7 dh, n . In the Prakrit this class has obtained great 
supremacy, and has frequently supplanted the ordinary t. 
We there find, for example, bhSdu, for bhavatu , u let 

it be and padhama , for TT^TR pralhama , “ the first.” 
With regard to the nasal, the substitution of for w is 
nearly universal. The Indian Grammarians approach the 


Prakrit nearer than the Sanskrit, when at the beginning of 
roots they use the same substitution. The practice, also, 
which we have condemned (§. 9.), of using Anuswara for 
w m, at the end of words, is more Prakrit than Sanskrit. 
At the beginning of words these letters are seldom found in 
Sanskrit, but they are found as terminations to a certain 
number of roots ; for example, w a (, 4 ‘ to go.” They are 
pronounced by bending back the tongue against the roof of 
the mouth, by which a hollow sound is expressed, as if from 
the head.* The nasal of this class has sometimes overstepped 
the limits of its usual laws: it is found before vowels, which 


* Here, also, it may be doubted if similar modifications of the dental 
sounds arc not discoverable in languages which do not express them by 
separate symbols. The t of the Italian tutto is the Sanskrit —FMtvr. 
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is not the case with the nasals of the preceding* classes ; yet 
never at the beginning of words. 

16. The fourth class embraces the dentals, or the sounds 

which properly answer to the common d and t together 
with the common n, which belongs to them, it xj ih, z d, 
\dh, q n. Of the aspirates of this organ, we have to re¬ 
mark, that q th, in an etymological respect, never—at least 
in no instance of which we are aware—is represented in 
Greek by ft but always like the natural t, by r. On the other 
hand, q dh does correspond to ft which also sometimes re¬ 
presents ^ d. Thus the imperative ending ftj dhi, in Greek 
becomes ft; qq madhu t “honey,” “wine, 1 ' is pedu; ^qjfa 
dadhdmj, “ I place," rtO^pt ; duhitar [G. Ed. p. 16.] 

(jf^ duhitri , §. 1.), “ daughter," duyarrjp ; qiT dwdr, f. and 
dwdra , neut. (uom. dwdr am), “ door," 6vpa.\ d&va, Lithuan. 
diewas , u God,” 0eoV. With regard to the hard aspirate, com¬ 
pare the terminations re and tov with q tha and qq thas, the 
former in the plural, the second in the dual of the present 
and future ; crry/ro) with sthdsydmi , “I shall stand"; 

oareov with asthi, “bone”; in the Latin, rota with 

tq ratha, “carriage" ; and in the Gothic, the ending /, in 
the second person singular of the preterite, with tha; for 
example, vais-t, “thou kne west," with q?q vdt-tha. From 
the beginning of words in the Sanskrit this aspirate is nearly 
excluded. 

17. The interchange of d and l is well known. Upon it, 
among other instances, is founded the relation of lacryma to 
<$aKpv f daKpvfxa . In Sanskrit, also, an apparently original 
^ d often corresponds to the l of cognate European lan¬ 
guages ; for example, dip, “ to light," dipn, " lamp," 
becomes hdpiro), Kaphas ; d$ha 9 ‘ body,' Gothic leik. 
On this relation also rests, as I have shewn elsewhere, the 
relation of our If, Gothic lif in elf zwolf Gothic tvalif to 

dasan , oem. As also the second consonant has under¬ 
gone alteration, and has migrated from the gutturals into the 
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„ ^t&bials ; and as, moreover, the number “ ten,” taken alone, is, 
in Gothic, taihun, in German zehn, its origin from lif was 
deeply concealed; and even the Lithuanian lika, which accom¬ 
panies the simple numbers in their compounded forms from 
eleven to twenty, remained long under my notice without 
result. The fact, however, that one and the same word may, 
in the course of time, assume various forms for various objects, 


proved, as it is, by numberless examples, requires no further 
[G. Ed. p. 17 .] support. With respect to the affinityof A iKog 
in f}\iKos, & c., and of the Gothic leiks in hvUeiks , “like to 
whom? 11 to<nt t/mtf,Prakritfir*< 7 h< 7 f “like,'” I refer the reader 
to my Treatise on the Pronoun and its influence (Berlin, pub¬ 
lished by Diimmler); and only remark, in addition, that by 
this analogy of A tKog, leiks, I was first led to that of lif to SeKa ; 
while the Lithuanian lika had not yet attracted my observation. 

18 . The labial class comes next, namely, r^p, ifi ph, ^ b, 
H bh, * m. The hard aspirate ph is among the rarer letters; 
the most usual words in which it occurs are, phala, 
“ fruit,” TKH pMna, “ foam/' and the forms which come 
from the root phuil, “ to burst, blow, bloom.” The 
sonant aspirate ** bh belongs, together with dh, to the most 
frequent of the aspirates. In the Greek and Latin, <£ and / 
are the letters which most frequently correspond to this 
M bh, especially at the beginning of words ; for example, 
w bhri f “to bear,” fero, (pepoi; ^ bhu , “to be,’ 1 fu-i, cpv- co. 

bh is also often represented by b in Latin, especially in 
the middle of words. The f of fero becomes h in certain 
compounds which rank as simple words with a derivable 
suffix, as her, brum , brium , in words like saluber, candelubrum , 
manubrium . Thus the / of fu appears as b in the forms 
amabam , ainabo, which I have recognised as compounds, and 
which will be hereafter explained. The dative and ablative 
termination plural bhyas . becomes bus in Latin. The 

nasal of this class, n m, is subject, at the end of a word, to 
several alterations, and only remains fast before a pause, a 
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. vpwel, or letters of its own class: it otherwise governs itself 
according to the nature of the following letters, and may pass, 
in this manner, into any of the four pregeding nasals, and 
weakens itself into the softened nasal sound [G. Ed. p. 18 .] * 
of the proper Anuswara, if followed by a semi-vowel, a sibilant, 
or h. M has also a full right to the name of a mutable 
nasal. It is, however, not beseeming, when, in editions of a 
text otherwise conspicuous for accuracy, we find though 
protected in its original condition by a pause, or by the 
following letters, written as Anuswara. 

19 . The semi-vowels follow next: y , * r y /, ^ v. We 
distinguish y by the sound of our German j, or the English 
y in the word year. As the Latin j in English has the sound 
of a softened g t so in Prakrit ^ y often passes into j; 
and in Greek, upon this exchange of sound rests the relation 
of ^evyvvyn, £vyos, &o. to the root yuj, “to bind,' 1 and that 
of the verbs in ct£u) to the Indian verbs in wnfa ay ami ; for 
- f is ds, but the sound dsch is not to be looked for in the Greek. 
The relation of the Persian jav/hu “young, 1 ’ to the 

Sanskrit Theme yuvan> Lat. juvenis , belongs to this 
place. By v we here designate the sound of the German n 
and English v. After consonants, as tw&m, “ thee, 11 
this letter takes the pronunciation of the English w. The 
occasional hardening of the v into a guttural deserves mention 
here; thus, in Latin, vic~si (vixi), victum , spring from viv; and 




in /ado I recognise the Sanskrit causal bhdv-ayd-rnu 

“I make to be,” from the root w bhu . The connection be- 

tween/uc-ms awdfio is practically demonstrated. Refer back, 
in the Old and Modern Greek, to the occasional hardening 
of the Digamma into y (cf. C. G. Schmidt in the Berlin 
Jahrbuch, 1831 , p. 613 .). The voice cannot dwell on ^ v or 
H y ; and these two letters are therefore, as in the Semitic 
languages, excluded from the end of words : [G. Ed. p. 19 .] 

therefore the word fin* div f " Heaven,” forms its nomina¬ 
tive, which ought to be div (diva being forbidden, see §, 94 .), 


c 
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rom dyd. Nominal bases in v io not exist. ^ r at the end 
of a word is subject to many alttJotions, and is interchange¬ 
able with jgr s. In places where the concluding s, by favour 
of the following letter, is retained, T r becomes n s ; and, on 
the other hand, remains unaltered in places where * s be¬ 
comes t; r, namely, before vowels and sonant consonants. 

20. The semi-vowels, by reason of their tractable and fluent 
nature, are easily interchanged. For instance, in the more 
recent Sanskrit works 7% l often stands for T r.* We often, 
also, find in the cognate European languages l for ^ v. On 
this interchange is founded the relation of the Latin suffix lent 
(c.g. opulens ), and of the Gothic laud(ci)-s f (see §. 116.), in 
hvelauds, “quantus,” svaluuds , "tantus,” samalauds , “just so 
much, 1 ' to the Sanskrit w vant (in the strong case, §. 119.), 
in words like dhavuvant , “endowed with wealth,” 

rTT^RT idvant, “ so much, ’ y&vunt, “ how much/ 1 On 

the change between v and r is founded, as I believe, the re¬ 
lation of the Old High German pir-n-m$s, ** we are’ 1 (sing, pirn , 
bhuv-A-mi), to Hvmra bhav-tl-mas; as also that of scrir- 
- u~ines , “ we shriek, to Y4NqlH?f srdv-ayd-mas, “ we make 
to hear” (§. 109.); as also that of triwiu, “I fall,” from the 
[G. Ed. p. 20.] root trus, to the Sanskrit ixqdhwans, “to 
fall ; X and of the Cretan rpe “ thee * from jfe, to the Sanskrit 
twd. The semi-vowel l is also exchanged with the nasals; 
thus, TOf anya-s , “ the other/’ becomes alius in Latin, and 


It Xti scarcely correc t to say “Sfien/* as the instances ure rare : nor 

are they restricted to recent works. Menu lias aiVtka for asrtka. _ Kd . 

t Grimm (iii, p. 40) assumes au adjective lauds, “great;” which, as 
far as the Gothic at least is concerned, might be dispensed with, as it is 
of the greatest antiquity as a suffix, and does not appear alone as an 
adjective, even in the oldest periods. 

t DA* according to §. 10., = the Greek $; and to the S, according 
to *7., corresponds the old High German t.' The u of trus, from the 
old a, may he produced by the influence of the r, or of the dropped 
nan al. 
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antara-s, “ the other,”' niter; 33 vad , “ to speak,” 
answers to the Gothic lath-6n, “called,” “invited,” ga~lathdn, 

“ called together” : «TT dhma , “to blow,” answers to /are. 
(§. 109.) Compare, also, balbus with /3a/i/3au'oj. 

21. The last class embraces the sibilants and h: 31 s, \ sh , 

* s, and A. The first sibilant is spoken with a slight aspi¬ 
ration, and usually written by the English sft.* It belongs to 
the palatal class, and thence supplies the place of the third or 
proper ^ s when -a hard palatal ^3 ch or rS chh follows; for 
instance, rumas charati , instead of TWT rdmas 

charati , “ Rim as goes.” In its origin, appears to have 
sprung from k ; and in Greek and Latin we find k and c regu¬ 
larly corresponding to the Sanskrit 31 s. The Gothic substi¬ 
tutes h in pursuance of the law of change of sound; but the 
Lithuanian stands the nearest to the Sanskrit with reference 
to this letter, and has in its stead a sibilant compound sz 9 pro¬ 
nounced like sk. Compare decern , a, Gothic taihun , Litlman. 
deszimiis , with ^3T3 damn (nom. ^31 dasa ); canis f kucov, Gothic 
bunds, Lithuan. szuo (gen. szuns), with ^H swmi (uom.^IT sit'd, 
gen. sunas, Kvvog), 6i dogf <$aKpv, lacrima, nszara , f. with 
^*3 asm n. “tear;” cquus ( — ecvus ), Lith. asziva f. “ mare,” 
wdth asrva (nom. WEB aswas), “ horse szaka f. with 
3U^TT sdkhd (t bough.” The Lith. sziventa-s , “ holy,” answers 
to the Zend spenta (§. 50.), At the end of a word, 

and in the middle before strong consonants, 31 s is not al¬ 
lowed, although admitted as an euphonic substitute for a con¬ 
cluding tr a before an initial hard palatal. Otherwise 3^ v 
usually falls back into the sound from which [G. F>d. p. 21.] 
it appears to have originated, namely, k . In some roots, 
however, 3^ s passes into z t ; for instance, £11 dr is, “ seeing,” 
and f%3T vis, “ a man of the third caste,” form, in the unin¬ 
flected nominative, £3? drib, f 37 vit The second sibilant, 
3 shy is pronounced like our sch , or sh in English, and 


* More usually s ; the sh is reserved foT the cerebral sibilant. —Editor, 

v 2 



^belongs to the lingual class. It often steps, according to 
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certain rules into the place of s; thus, for instance, after 
h, IT s never follows, but only n sh ; and the £, x, in Greek 
and Latin, are regularly represented by ^ ksk Compare 
dtikshina , with (lex-ter, Sextos, Lithuanian deszinc , “ the 
right hand." Of the vowels, i, ?/, and p, short or long, are 
averse from TT5, to which a and d alone are inclined. After the 
first-named vowels, s passes into n sh ; for instance, 
tcinushi, instead of tandsi (extendIs). As an initial, tj sh 

is extremely rare: the Indian grammarians, however, write 
the roots which,under certain circumstances, change s into 
sh, from the first with a if sh. A word which really be¬ 
gins with ^ sh is ^ shush, u six;’ 1 to which the Lith. szeszi, a 
plural nominative, answers most nearly, while other cognate 
languages indicate an original ordinary s. At the end of a 
word, and in the middle before other strong consonants, such 
as ^ ^ (h, ti sh is not permitted, but in most roots passes 

into v* A", but with some into £ t : the number six, mentioned 

above, becomes, in the uninflected nominative, xrz shat . 

\ • 

22. The third sibilant is the ordinary s of all languages, but 
which, at the end of Sanskrit words, holds a very insecure po¬ 
sition, and by certain rules is subjected to transmutation into 
5T L it sh, X r, : ah or li Visarga (§. II.), and u ; and only re¬ 
mains unaltered before t and th. We write, for example, tihh 
fTcfrT s unus tarati , “the son passes over/’ but rTTfrf toi'ati 
[G. Ed. p. 22.] sunuh , WfH sinus charati (it), 

sunur bhavatf GO* This sensitiveness against a con¬ 
cluding ^ s can only have arisen in the later period of the 
language, after its division; as in the cognate languages the 
concluding s remains unaltered, or where it has been changed 
for r does not return into its original form. Thus, in the 
decree against Timotheus (Maittaire, §. 383-4.) p everywhere 
stands for $: T tpoaeop 6 Mt\i)<iiop — napayivopcvop — Xvfxalvc- 
~at rap aKoap ro >v vemv, &c. ¥ The Sanskrit could not endure 


* Gf. Hartang, p. 100. 
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before t The Latin protects the s usually at the end 
words; but in the classical period generally sacrifices it, when 
between two vowels, to the r; for instance, genus , generis , for 
genesis ; a contrast to forms found in Varro and Festus, such 
as plusima , foedesum, meliusem , majosibus , in which the s 
evinces its original existence in the history of the language 
(see §. 127.). The accusative form arbosem , recorded by 
Festus, is more startling, for here r is the original form, if, 
as I can hardly doubt, arbor, arbos , is related to the word of 
such frequenttDccuvrence in the Zend-Avesta, urvara , 

".tree.” This expression is not wanting in the Sanskrit, 
TTO urvara ;) but it signifies, according to Wilson, “ fruitful 
land," and “ land'' 1 in general. 

23. £ h belongs to the letters which, in Sanskrit, are never 
admitted at the end of words, nor in the middle before strong 
consonants. In these places it passes, by certain rules, into 
Z t, 1 dy m or 7i y. In Greek we often find % in the place 
of the Sanskrit ^ h: compare %e<gtov, hiems, with hima> 
u snow/ 1 41 rime xctlpu with igtxnfa brisk- [G. Ed. p. 23.] 
ydmiy yaudeo ; w itli ^ hahsa , “ goose x dh, fieri, with 
hyas f “ yesterdaywith w vuh, “ to transport." 
We.also find k , c, for h: compare Kapdia,"cor t Gothic hairtd , 
with hrid( n. hridaya ), “heart." We sometimes, but 

rarely, find the spiritus asper substituted for h ; for instance, 
aipco), frnfa fiardmi , “ I take away." The Lithuanian ex¬ 
hibits sometimes sz for h ,* for instance, asz , " I," for 
t thorn ,, szirdis f. “ heart/ 1 for i*? hrid- This letter stands 
sometimes in Sanskrit for a mutilation of other aspirated 
consonants, of which the aspiration alone has been sup¬ 
pressed ; thus, instead of the imperative ending dhi> we 
generally find hi\ on which account the grammarians accept 
f? hi, and not ftf dhi y as the original ending, and assume that 
hi passes into dhi, for euphonic reasons, after consonants. 
The root grab, “to take/ 1 is written in the Vedas xr 
grablh and answers thus more nearly to the German greifen , 
and the Persian giriftm. 


Si 
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We give here a general view of the Sanscrit characters, 
with their respective values. 

VOWELS. 

’STT a, ^ i, ^ i, ^ u, u, ^ ri, ^ p . 

ANUSWARA AND YISAUGA. 

• h, : ah. 


<SL 


a , 


CONSONANTS. 

Gutturals. "m k, 'Ghh, n g> gh , T n. 

Palatals.^ ch, ^ chh, H j> *T Ti. 

Linguals .£ £ 3 3 {?, ^ f///, ?U «. 

Dentals.7T th t ^d, xt dh, *T n. 

Labials. ^ jh 'mph, ^ b t qbh, *7 m. 

Semi-Vowels.*7 y, t r, 55 4 1 v. 

Sibilants and Aspirates, ST .v, *7 sA, TT a, ? A. 

[G. Ed. p. 24.] The vowel characters given above arc 


found only at the beginning of words; and in -the middle or 
end of a word are supplied in the following manner : **7 a is 
left unexpressed, but is contained in every consonant which 
is not distinguished by a sign of rest (\) or connected with 
another vowel, 'sf h is thus read ha; and Jc by itself, or the 
absence of the a, is expressed by off. ^ i, ^ i, are expressed 
bv f, and the first of these two is placed before, the second 
after, the consonant to which it relates; for instance, fa hi, 
Ttfft ht. For *311, "m u,n ri,%n, the signs sa, , «, t , are placed 
under their consonants ; as, ^ ku, ku, 'tf hri, ^ hri. For 
* c and v di, % and * are placed over their consonants; as, 
/-if. fir hdi: *h 6 and cm are written by omission of the 
which is here only a fulcrum ; as, w\ ho, qjtt hdu . The con¬ 
sonants without vowels, instead of appearing in their entire 
shapes, and with the sign of rest, are usually written so that 
their distinctive sign is connected with the following conso¬ 
nant; for instance, for H, we have r, *, z; and thus 

inatsya is written not Finn*; for if -f n we have sC: 
and for qr + tt we have w 
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25. The Sanskrit letters are divided into hard or surd, 
soft or sonant. Surd are, all the tenues, with their correspond¬ 
ing aspirates; and in fact, according to the order given above, 
the first two letters in each of the first five rows, also the three 
sibilants. Soft are, the uicdials, with their aspirates, the ^ 
the nasals, semi-vowels, and all vowels. Another division also 
appears to us convenient—that of the consonants into strong 
and weak; in which the nasals and semi-vowels come undei 
the denomination of weak; the remaining consonants undei 


that of the strong. The weak consonants and vowels exercise 
no influence, as initial letters of inflections and suffixes, in 
the formation of w T ords, on the terminating [G. Ed. i>. 25.] 
letters of a root; while they themselves are compelled to 
accommodate themselves to a following strong consonant. 

26. With regard to the vowels, it is of consequence to 
direct the observation to two affections of them, of frequent 
occurrence in the development of forms of Sanskrit; of which 
the one is called Guna, or virtue; the other Vyiddhi, increase 
or augmentation. My predecessors in grammatical inquiry 
have given no information as to the essence, but have only 
expounded the effects of these vowel alterations; and it was 
only in my critical labours upon Grimm’s German Graminai 
that I came upon the trace of the true nature and distinctive 
qualities of these affections, as also of the law by which Guna 
is usually produced and governed, and at the same time of its 
liitherto undetected existence ill the Greek and Germanic, 
and, most conspicuously, in the Gothic. My views in this 
particular have since derived remarkable confirmation from 
the Zend, with relation to which I refer to §. 2., in which, as 
I flatter myself, I have dealt successfully with an apparent 
contradiction to my explanation. Guna consists in prefixing 
short a, and Vyiddhi in prefixing a long one : in both, how¬ 
ever, the a melts into a diphthong with the primitive vowel, 


Berlin .Journal, i’eb. 1827, p. 254. 
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to certain euphonic laws. ^ i, namely, and §, melr 
^ a of Guna into Tie; ^ u, it, into o. These 
diphthongs, liowever, dissolve again before vowels into WI ay 
and av; ^ fi and n become, in virtue of the action of 
Guna, wt ar; by that of Vjiddhi, ^rpr dr . As in Greek the 

[G. Ed. p. 2G.] short Sanskrit a is frequently replaced by 
e ; so we find the Guna here, when a radical / or v is prolonged 
by prefixing an e. As in the Sanskrit the root ^ i, " to go,” 
forms, by the Guna modification, T?fh emi (from a-imi) f “ I 
go,” in contrast to imas, “we go:*' thus in Greek also we 
have eifu in contrast to tgev. As the root sni budh , in several 
tenses in the three numbers, rises, in virtue of Guna, into 
TTV budh (from bcnidh), for instance, bddhdmi, “I know;” 
so in the Greek * the root (pvy (ecfrvyov), in the present be¬ 
comes cpevyco. In the Gothic, in the strong form of Grimm’s 
8th and 9th conjugations, the radical vowel, strengthened by 
ci in the singular of the preterite, stands in the same con¬ 
trast to the i and u of the plural, as is the case in the corre¬ 
sponding tense of the Sanskrit. Compare bang, “I bent,” in 
contrast to bugvm . “ we bent,” with the Sanskrit form of the 
same signification, singular bubhdja, plural wftfrr 

buhhujima , of the root bhuj; compare vait, u I know,” in 
contrast with vilum, “ we know,” with the Sanskrit forms of 
the same signification, ^ veda (from vaida), vidima, 

from the root rid, “ know,” which, like the correspond- 
ing Gothic and Greek root, employs the terminations of the 
preterite with a present signification. 

9.1. We have, however, the Sanskrit Guna in yet another 
form in the Gothic—a form which I have but lately dis¬ 
covered, but of which the historical connection with the 
Sanskrit modification appears to me not the less certain. I 
once thought that I had accounted in a different manner for 
the relation existing between hinga, u I bend,” and its root 



• Dr^-ivjling Greek oi as Guim of t, see §. 491.; and as to Gunn in Old 
■ •In :>n!o iiii'l Utlnianbn, sue ' Oof). 1 ’ 1 f >, 741,, 74(>. 



present tense, to the prevalent i of terminations a retro-active 
influence. It now, however, seems to me indisputable that 
Grimm’s 8th and 9th conjugations of the [G. Ed. p, 27.] 
first class correspond to my first Sanskrit conjugation (r. 326.); 
so that the Guna a of the special tenses has been weakened 
to i , while the monosyllabic preterite maintains the Guna 
vowel in the more important shape of a\ just as in the 10th, 
11th, and 12fch conjugations, according to Grimm’s division, 
the radical a, which has remained in the preterite singular, 
is, in the present and other tenses, weakened to i; so that, for 
instance, at , “I” and “he eat, 11 corresponds to the root ^ 
ad, “to eat;* but in the present, if a stands in place of the 
form admi , “ I eat.” * 

28. The Zend possesses, besides the Sanskrit Guna, which 
has remained everywhere where it stands in Sanskrit, a 
vowel application peculiar to itself, which likewise consists 
in aj a , and which was first observed by M. E. Burnouf.f 
The vowels which admit this addition in the interior, but 
not at the end of words, are, first, the short ji, > u, J* <>; 
2dly, the Guna diphthongs # d and A* o. The two latter 
are the most usually befriended by this addition, and ^ <1 
takes it in all cases where the.opportunity occurs, both as an 
initial letter, and even at the end of words wherever the 
dependent particle cha , ** and,” is appended to it ; henCe, 
for example, sfnaire, “homini " ^Asau dthre , “ igni but 
naraecha, “hominique," aj^^aj?6au dthraecha, “ iyni - 
Also where an d stands in two consecutive syllables, an 
a is placed before each. Hence, for instance, ^^jjjoaj^aj 
nitaSibyd, from Fifam SUbhyas. The only case in which, ex- 

* Jt would be difficult to adduce a better instance of the phonetic defi¬ 
ciencies of uui English alphabet than- this sentence, in which 1 am forced 
to translate the present and past tenses of essen by the same characters. 
What foreign student could guess or remember that the one is pronounced 
cat, the other ett V The preterite “ate” is obsolete.— Translator. 


+ N. Joura. Attint., T. III. P-327. 
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/Jj* ' 

n' 


^ 1 ' ^ 

f^epting at the actual end of the word, ro i remains without' 
the preceding m a, is when it is produced by the influence of 
a yv y, out of a) a or aw a. We say, indeed, 

[G. Ed. p. 28.] yaiibyo, " quibus,” from ycbhyas; but 
not dyaSse, but dyese, “ I glorify,’ from 

the Sanskrit root, which has been lost, for the verb xnr yaZ, 
from which comes yasas, " glory. 1 ' Yet we find, for 
ySzi, “ if 1 (cf. Trf^ yadi), sometimes, though perhaps 
erroneously, also yafei. The addition of the A5 a 

before ^ 6 is just as unlimited, but the occasion is far less 
frequent. Examples of it are, A^aj aozd, “ strength, 1 ’ from 
djas; kcrevadt, “he made,” from kri, ac¬ 
cording to the fifth class, for akrinut; i»^aj7g mraof , 

“ he spoke, 1 ’ from cibrot , which would be the regular 

form, instead of ^nnrtcr abravit (Gramm. Crit. r. 352.). We 
also find mradrn, “ I spoke, 1 ’ for ahrdm, which 

would be the form used were, in the Sanskrit adjunct 
tenses, as in the Greek, a mere nasal, and not ticu am, the 
suffix of the first person. The vowels j i and > « are 
much more sparing in their attraction of the m a now in 
question: they refuse it always at the beginning of words, 
and in the middle before two consonants; and if transferred 
from the end of a word to its middle, by an adventitious ter¬ 
mination or word, they do not acquire the capacity of being 
wedded to an m a . We say, for example, imem , 

“this 11 (accus.), not €££ja* aimem; xsjxb m'dhwana, 

“ a pair, 11 not maltlnvana; gairibyu, 

“ mordibm" not gairaibyd. The > u also, ac¬ 

cording to set rules, very frequently abstains from the a sa; 
for instance, A»y>?> urund, (animee,) not uraund , from 

jm»7> urvan; on the contrary, \sf>7>Mp tauruna , “ young, 11 
from W^JJJ taruna. Where, however, the Sanskrit ^ u is 
replaced by i o (§. 32.), an aj a is placed before it, as well 
at the beginning as before two consonants; and in this case 
A* o stands in this respect in the same category as w $ and 
[G. Ed. j). 2D.] A* (j. Compare ^Ata*^ ranch , “ light,’’ with 
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mj-j ., 

^ ruch ; saoclmntaiim ( lucentium ]) with 

sucliyat&m; aj^ocajJam aocta, “ he spoke, with uktci , 
which I form, by theory, after the analogy of akshipta 
(Gram. Crit. r. 389.), leaving out the augment 

29. In the Vriddhi modification, the vowels ^ i, $ t , melt 
with the preceding <31 d into $ di; V «, ^ w, into ^ Au; 
^ r?, ri i into ! 3nT dr. The simple vowel a, as also the 
diphthongs ** e and o, which would produce the same 
effect by Guna as by Vriddhi— for a + a, like d + a. makes d ; 
rc+c, liked + e, makes di; a + 6, like & + o , makes du are 
capable of only one higher modification, and reserve this one 
for cases where grammatical laws demand the highest step, 
namely, Vriddhi, and remain in the cases of Guna unaltered, 
unless extraordinary grounds of exception occur. It may be 
convenient here to give a connected summary of the results 
produced by Guna and Vriddhi. 


:§l 


Primitive Vowels, T? a, a, ^ i, ^ u, "95 u> ^ri 

Guna.T?e, ^ft o, ^ o, *\ar, 

Vriddhi.w d, ... ^ di, t di, du, du, 

Primitive Vowels, ^ ri, P £, $ dk (5, ^ du* 

Guna.TOT a r, -. • • • 

\ jr 

Vriddhi. TOTT dr, ^ ai, ... to! du, 


30. We now proceed to the exposition of the Zend w riting, 
which, like the Semitic, proceeds from right to left, and 
towards the comprehension of which Rask has contributed 
valuable corrections, which give the language an appearance 
more natural and more in consonance with the Sanskrit than 
it assumed in the hands of former commentators, Anquetils 
pronunciation having admitted much that was heterogeneous, 
especially in the vowels. We follow the order of the Sanskrit 


* According to original Grammars the Guna letters are u, e , o, the 
Vriddhi, A, ai, an; the two first, a and d, being severally substituted for 
the vowel sounds of ri, Iri , in combination with the semi-vowels r and l, 
as nr, al y dr, uL — Editor . 
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\ a 

29 


Alphabet in giving the corresponding value of each letter in 

[G. Ed. p. 30.] the Zend. The Sanskrit short a has two, 
or rather three, representatives; the first is aj, which An- 
quctil pronounces as a or e, hut Rask, certainly with truth, 
limits to a. The second is £, which Rask pronounces like 
the short co of the Danish, or like the short German «, as in 
Himde, or as a in cane in English, and e in the French aprvs. 
I consider this g as the shortest vowel, and write it e. We 
often find it inserted between two consonants which form a 
double consonant in the Sanskrit; for instance, ai-u^as^ 
dadaresa (pret. redupl.), for the Sanskrit ^1 < ladarsa, “he” 
or "T saw dademahi (V. S. p. 102), “ we give,” 
for the Veda form ywftl dadmasi. This shortest c is also 
always appended to an originally terminating r. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, antarc, “ between, ddtare, giver, 

“ creator,” j7as»w hvarc, “ sun,” stand for the corresponding 
Sanskrit forms WPHT antar, '^TrfT d'Uar, swar, “ heaven.” 
It is worthy also of remark, that always before a final 
^ wi, and generally before a final y n, and frequently before 
an intermediate vowelless m n, the older a becomes £ e. 
Compare, for instance, jmthre-m, “ filinrn' with jju 

putra-mJ yfwjto anh-en, “they were,” with usan, rjcrav, 

hent-em, “the existing one,” with sani-am, 

pree-sentem, ah-sentem. This retro-active influence of the 
nasal reminds us of the shortening power of the Latin ter¬ 
mination m; ns, for instance, stem, stf.mus (Sanskrit f'rfTTRH 
tishtMy-tim, Art* iishthhna). 

31. Anquetil entirely refuses to admit into his alphabet a 
letter differing but little from the £ e above discussed, but 
yet distinct from it by rule in practice, namely, which 
Rask teaches us to pronounce like a long Danish a. We find 
this letter usually in connection with a following > u, and 
this vowel ppears to admit, with the excep- [U. Ed. p. 31.] 
ii.»n of the long am «, no vowel but this £ before it. We write 
this ^ o without the diacritic sign, inasmuch as we represent 
the a-, like the Sanskrit *• by 4. F.n >% corresponds etymo- 
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l&gically to the Sanskrit d, or diphthong formed by ^ a 
and ^u; thus, for example, the nominal bases in ?*, which 
in the Sanskrit genitive, by the influence of Guna, i.e. by the 


prefixing of a short a, make d-s, form, in Zend, eus. 
Compare, for instance, j^>CvWajq) paseus with Tqfm pasus, 
from past/, “pecus And yet the Sanskrit d does not uni¬ 
versally become eu in Zend, but often remains as it is, and 
specially in cases where it arises out of the termination as, 
by the solution of the s into u. According to its pronuncia¬ 
tion, >c cu would appear to be a diphthong, and to form 
but one syllable* as in our German words heutc , Lcute , &c. 
The long a (d) is written juj. 

32. Short and long i are represented, as are long and 
short it, by special characters, j z, ^ i, > u» } Anquetil, 
however, gives to the short i the pronunciation c, and to the 
short u (>) that of o; while, according to Rask, only i is 
pronounced as short a* This short o frequently holds the 



etymological place of the Sanskrit ^ u, and never corresponds 
to any other Sanskrit vowel. For the diphthong an, in 
particular, we have generally the Zend do : we yet find, 
sometimes, also >a\j du; for instance, ms>au^ gaits, “ bos , is 
more frequent than ydos, for the Sanscrit ufaj/dut. 

33. The Sanskrit diphthong e, formed out ofa + z, is re¬ 
presented by x>, which, especially as a terminating letter, is 
also written jy), and which we, as in Sanskrit, represent by <?. 
We must here, however, observe, that the Sanskrit it d is not 


always preserved as /o $ in the Zend, but is sometimes re¬ 
placed by 6i, which appears to prevail particularly after 
a preceding $$ y , especially at the end of [G. Kd. p. 32.] 
words. The Vriddhi diphthong % di (out of d + 0 is always 
represented by .jam fit ; 6 either by the equivalent y -for 
which we often find A* o substituted by the neglect of cop} - 
ists—or by the above-mentioned eu, which, according to 
rule, before a terminating s replaces the Indian ^ 6; 


* But see §. 447. Notn. 
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$0 that a termination in * 3 ^ ds* is unheard of in the Zend. 
For the Vriddhi diphthong dtu (out of d + u) we gene¬ 
rally find do, for which there is a special character £uj ; 
more rarely >au du. It would appear that jx\* &i t gss ao, 
>xn du, and the di which replaces ;o e, should be pro¬ 
nounced as diphthongs, i.e. as monosyllables. 

34. Anuswara and Yisarga do not exist in Zend, unless we 
admit the nasal specified in § 61. as answering to the sound 
of the Sanskrit Anuswara. We proceed meanwhile, for the 
present, to the proper consonants. The first letter of the 
Sanskrit guttural class has divided itself into two characters 
bearing reference to different functions, ^ and 6$; of which 
the first, which we represent by k , only appears before vowels 
and » v; the other, which we write c, precedes especially 
consonants, excepting » v- Compare, for instance, ^ ko, 
kd, rpAjj kat ♦ ( quis , qua, quid), hakeret, “ once , 11 

karditi , “ he made , 11 a»>j leva, “ where , 11 with id, 
3iT kd, far* kim, sakrit, YttfW karoli, and TSikwa: on the 
other hand, avOachjjCD esathra, " king , 11 with kshatra; 

hicti , “pouring out 11 (V. S. p. 198), with farfa atkii 
(from ftr^r sich). In what manner the pronunciation of this 
Si c differs from that of the j k can indeed hardly be de¬ 
fined with certainty: it is probably softer, weaker than that 
of the 5 k, which latter is fenced in by no strong consonants. 
Rask selects for it the character q, without observing that this 
letter prefers only to precede consonants, and in this position 
[G. Ed. p. 83.] always corresponds to the Sanskrit ’m k . 
Burnouf considers as an aspirate, and writes 
takhmahi. He writes, on the other hand, the letter which 
Rask treats as an aspirate, with q. Bumouf lias not yet given 
his reason, which I think, however, I can guess, namely, that 
Si c is found before r, which, according to BurnouFs just 


■MO'V A’ 9 ' according to Burnouf, occurs occasionally as tlie termination 
of the genitive singular of the w-bases for the more common > c ms; 
e.g. h&zaos, “ bro.cfdi 
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ark, generally confers an aspirate upon a preceding con¬ 
sonant. I consider this reason, however, as insufficient; and 
think that 6$ c stands before r , because, as we have before 
remarked, all consonants, v excepted, only admit before them 
that modification of the k sound which is expressed by (33. 
It would be impossible for 7 r, and the other letters of simi¬ 
lar agency, to convey aspiration to the preceding hard gut¬ 
tural if kh be not extant in Zend ; so that, for instance, 
the root khan , 41 to dig,* sounds lean in Zend. There 
are, however, some words in which 33 kh is represented by 
<3$. From khara , “ass,” we find the accusative 

carom ; and we find, also, the ^ kh of sakhi, “ friend,' 1 
replaced by c ; the accusative, for instance, HtiPT* sakhdyam 
transformed into (o-u>3$A>ty haedim. It may therefore remain a 
question whether . k or (53 c, in respect of their sounds, have 
the better right to be referred to ^ kh; but this much is 

- N 

certain, that ^ k before vowels and before ^ v is only repre¬ 
sented by 5 in Zend ; before other consonants only by ; 
which latter we shall, till better advised, continue to render 
by c. 

35. Anquetil ascribes to & the value of and to both 
the pronunciation kh; while Rask considers the latter alone, 
by reason of the aspiration stroke which he recognises, as 
aspirated, and compares it to the Spanish x and the Arabic 

and our German c/i. Burnouf renders [G. Ed. p. 34.] 

^ by q; and observes (1. c. p. 345) that the Sanskrit syllable 
^ swa becomes qa in Zend, namely, in ^31 simpna, u sleep,'’ 
written, according to Burnouf, qafna , and in ^ swa (sum), 
“his. 11 We are inclined to add to these examples, 
khanhh (nom.) accus. khanhrem , from su-asd, 

“sister 11 ( soror); JFT*nT* swasdram ( $ororem)\ and kha- 

reno , “ splendour, 11 as related to xswar, “ heaven,” and *jT 
sur , “to shine.” We must, however, at the same time, remark, 
that sic does not universally become ^ kh, and that swa 
in particular, in an isolated position a'.d with a possessive 
signification, much oftener appears in the shape of \s»*y hm. 


1 
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or that of hava. We render by kh, and support our 

view of its aspiration more on the fact, that in modern Persian 
it corresponds frequently to our ck, than on the circum¬ 
stance that Rask has marked it as aspirated. This modern 
Persian ^ is pronounced, indeed, at present, without aspira¬ 
tion, like an Italian c before a, o, u; but its value in Arabic, 
and the choice of this letter, so powerfully aspirated in the 
Arabic to designate a special guttural sound, in true Persian 
words, seems to indicate an intrinsic stronger or milder aspi¬ 
ration. As ^ kh is derived from the Sanskrit ^ swa, it was 
not applied to replace the ^ k before letters, which would 
without it produce an aspiration. It may also be here conve¬ 
nient to remember that either u or v (j) accompanies the 
Persian £ when the latter replaces at the beginning of a 
[G. Ed. p. 35.] word the Sanskrit $w. It is true that j v 
is no longer sounded before long vowels, but it must originally 
have had its influence on the pronunciation, and cannot have 
been introduced into writing entirely without object, and for 
the mere employment of the copyist. Compare khadd , 

“God, 1 " with swadatla, “self-given for which, in Zend, 
we have, under a more regular participial form (see Gramm* 
Crit. r. 60 S), khaduta *; which Anquetil, or his 

Parsi teacher, always understands in the sense of, “given 
through God,” deceived, probably, by the resemblance of 
sound to khudu; while Neriosengh properly translates it 
by fapPrTW swayandaltu . The Persian \ khudd is, however, 
as Burnouf correctly assumes, actually related to the Zend 
Jchaddta, so as to have its name based in the idea, 
(< created by itself,” while in its form it has been mutilated of 
one syllable. In Sanskrit we find both FT4 sivabhu , u self- 
existent,” and also the more common swayambhu , as 

appellations of Brahma and Vishnu. That, however, as has 
often been maintained, our word “God” is really related to 




word cornea from tile root dkd, “ to place/' not from da, u to 
give," ®C:t‘ §. 087. 
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► khwid, and that its primal signification has thus been dis¬ 
covered through the Zend, we are forced still to doubt. We 
will here only call to mind that the Germanic forms, especially 
in the older dialects, in general approximate much more to 
the Sanskrit than to the modern Persian. ^ sir, in par¬ 
ticular, in the Gothic, either remains unaltered, or becomes 
si (§. 20.). The pronominal syllable swa exhibits itself in 
the Gothic as a pronominal adverb, sva (so) “thus;” and with 
an instrumental form, sve (trie) “how. The neuter sub¬ 
stantive sves (Theme svcsci ) means Eigcnthum, “property,” as 
in Sanskrit the neuter swa. I know of no certain form in 
which a Germanic g or k corresponds to a Sanskrit UT sw or a 
Persian ^ kh. To return, however, to the [G. Ed. p. 30.] 
Persian £ kku=W( sw : compare hhuflan, “ to sleep,” 

with t-" "strap; kh(w)Jb, “sleep,” with pnn swupa ; 

y jj\y~ kh(w)dndm, “ to sing,” with swan, “ to sound 
Jt\y kh(w)dhar, “sister,” with stwasri, Gothic svistar; 
JgJjy khur-slud, “sun,” Zend a ai»vv hr are, with sivar, 
“ heaven.” In some words - kh corresponds to a Sanskrit /. 
before r, in which position the Zend loves an aspiration; in 
the modern Persian, however, a vowel intrudes between the 
guttural and the r; thus, khirdm-idan, “ to proceed 

with pomp,” corresponds to-the Sanskrit kram, “ to go,” 
“to step;” and ^.J oy- khirtdan, “ to buy,” to the Sanskrit, 
equivalent root Tf\ kri. The Persian £ kli answers to the 
Sanskrit aspirated ^ kh, in the word y khar, ass” 
(Sanskrit khara). 

36. The guttural *T, and its aspirate are represented by 
A 3 tj and o gh. The Sanskrit ^ gh has, however, sometimes 
dismissed the aspiration in Zend; at least -v'f garema, 
" heat” (flip fig and Wiirme ), answers to the Sanskrit "gh 
gharma: on the other hand, the as f^ghna in ifrS- 

thrayhna , “ victorious,” corresponds to the Sanskrit r/hnn at 
the end of compounds; for instance,in ^\T^s<dru-ghm } enemy 
slayer 11 The Zend vorethroghna properly sign i- 

D 
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fes, like the word so often used in the same sense 
verethra-zan , “ killer of Vritra,” and proves a connection be¬ 
tween the Zendish and Indian mythologies, which, however, 
in consequence of the obscuration of meanings in Zend, and 
the oblivion of the old Myths, now only exists in affinities of 
speech. “ Killer of Vritra” is one of the most usual titles of 
honour of the prince of the lesser gods, or Indra, who, from 
his slaughter of the daemon Vritra, of the race of the Da- 
[G. Ed. p. 37.] nawas, bears this name. 



We shall discuss the nasals apart in §. 60. 

37 . Of the Sanskrit palatals the Zend has only the tenuis; 

namely y and the media , namely ^ j ( = *r) : the 

aspirates are wanting, which is not surprising, as they are of 
rare occurrence in the Sanskrit The following are exam¬ 
ples : charaiti , 4t he goes ,’ 1 Sanskrit T !^Pri charati; 

chatlnvdrS, “four ’ (uom. plur. masc.) Sansk. 
chatwdras, chatwdrd ; adjd, “ strength, 1 Sansk. 

6/as, ojd. It is, however, to be observed, that, 

while the Sanskrit c/i remains, by rule, unaltered in Zend, the 
sonant^' is often replaced by other letters; and first, by j z; 
for instance, z&ta, “ born/” Sansk. MTK jdta; secondly, 

by «b sh ; for instance, ygeb shhnu “knee,” Sansk. mfijdnu- 

38. The modification of the sounds of t , peculiar to the 

Sanskrit, contained in the third row of consonants, is wanting 
in the Zend. We pass, therefore, to the ordinary sounds of 
that letter, the dentals. These are, t (w), u th d 

(O < 5 . db (t^), together with a f (r»), peculiar to the Zend, 
of which more hereafter. Tlie is like the guttural which 
we represent by k ( 3 ), in this respect, that its position is 
almost limited to one preceding vowels. Before 7 r and 

U't and sometimes before ^ y, in order to gratify the 
affection of the latter for an aspirate, the aspirated 6 tk 
steps in. Thus, for instance, timmim signifies “thee,” 

while the nominative is written turn, and the genitive 
a»»a»^o taw ; aad th* word dtar, '* fire, 1 ’ nom. 
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makes, after rejection of the a which preceded r, h^Asau 
athr& t “ igni," r^x j 7 ( 3 Au dthrat , “ ah igne,” &c. If, however, 
the t be protected by a preceding consonant, excepting », 
the succeeding semi-vowel is thereby de- [G. Ed. p. 38.] 
prived of its retro-active power. We find, for instance, 
txsij vastra , not >9 vqsthra , “.garment," “vest;*' 

but we have maht\ira> “ speech,' not mantrq , 

from the root yAi$ man . At the end of a word, and, which 
rarely occurs, before strong consonants, (§. 25.) at the begin¬ 
ning also, and middle of a word, the Sanskrit < (w) is re¬ 
presented by a special letter, namely, by r^, which we, with 
Burnouf, write t , but formerly wrote with a simple t undotted 
below, because no change is possible with $ or (3. Rask 
represents it by th, because he recognises the sign of aspira¬ 
tion. I am unable, however, to assent to the universal 
validity of this sign of Rask's, and I incline to rejecting the 
aspirate, as in Sanskrit, from the end of words, Wc should 
also remember that the diphthong S is written w as well 
as ^ ; the last, which prevails at the end of words, with 
a stroke similar to that which distinguishes our from 
Before consonants, for instance, in the word 
tkaesfifa the sounding of th would be more precarious than 
that of /, in case this th did .not somewhat partake of a sibi¬ 
lant sound. I think, however, that t has merely a 
feebler pronunciation than ^0 t , dnd is, so to say, the hist 
breathing of t\ as, in Sanskrit, s and r, at the end of words, 

are diluted to Visarga (§. 11.) • and as it £, in Prakrit, and 
also in Greek, is, at the end of words, altogether suppressed. 

39. is the ordinary d 3 , and ^ according to Rask's 
just remark, its aspirate dh. This represents the Sanskrit 
*1 dh, for instance, in the imperative ending fu The 
Zend, moreover, favours dh for ^ d in the middle of 
words between two vowels. We find, for instance, 
ddta, “given / 1 but dadh&mi , Sanskrit ^lfn daddmi , 

ft l give"; and niazda-dh&ta, [G. Ed. p. 39. | 
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^given by Ormusd,” “created"; yidhi, “if,” Sail- 

ski-it JJ'Rt yadi ; ajqauo) pthlha, “foot,” Sansk. ur? puda. 

40. The labial class embraces the letters t) j», 1 f, j.b, 
and the nasal of this organ C m , of which more hereafter. 
f p answers to the Sanskrit uj), and is transformed into 
'“/ by the retro-active aspirative power of a following 7 r, 
-H3 s, and j n; whence, for instance, the preposition V pm 
(pro, Trpo) becomes, in Zend, .".:i fra; and the primitive 
words q)aj ap , “ water M (aqua, and perhaps d<ppos ), *: 
kprpp, body, form in the nominative, av^au <\fs, 

Icrrefs; on the otlier hand, in the accusative, dpem, 

Cf-fh kerepern, or krhrpem. In regard to the 

power which resides in n of aspirating a p, compare 
iifnu, “burning,” from the root q)a>(v tap, with the deriva¬ 
tive from the same root jpjjo,j,*«a>Aufl>.ui didpayditi, “he 
shines" (See Vendidad Side, p. 333), and the plural aj^aj 
cnafna, “nights,” with the ablative singular ^au7ajq>aj.m.v5S 
csapardt (Vendidad Sade, p. 330), in which, even in the root, 
the interchange between n and r is observable, as the same 
takes place in the Sanskrit between ohnji and 

ahar, “day.” (Gramm. Crit. r. 228. annot.) Originally— 
i.e. standing for itself, and not proceeding froth the a) p 
by the influence described—^ / is of very rare occurrence. 
In some instances known to me it corresponds to the San¬ 
skrit H bh, which, liowevfer, for the most part, in the Zend 
lias rejected the aspiration. In Anquetil’s Vocabulary we 
find ndfu, “nave],” which in Sanskrit is written ■qrfa uQbhi; 
and ih the fern, aceus. plural, of frequent occurrence in the 
Zend-Avesta, hufedhris, we recognise the San- 


<SL 


skrit mhhadra " very fortunate," “ very excellent," 
also a title of Vishnu. 

41. We come now to the semi-vowels, and must, in order 
to follow the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, discuss y in the 
[G. Ed. p. 40.] next place, by which we express the sound 
of the German and Italian j, the English consonantal y. This 
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semi-vowel is written at the beginning of words by *h> or 
and in the middle by the duplication of the u as in 
the Old High German we find w expressed. This semi-vowel, 
and the vowels which correspond to it, i and j z, introduce 
into the preceding syllable an i; an interesting pheno¬ 
menon, first observed by Burnoiif (1. c. pp. 340, 341), and which 
in its principle is connected with the German vowel modifi¬ 
cation (§. 73.). We are obliged to ascribe a similar influence 
also to the diphthong /o & where it stands at the end of a 
word. Frequent occasion for this presents itself in the dat. 
sing, and the third pers. pres, of the middle verb. For in¬ 
stance, joZwuy noire, “ homini” for To^uy nari , is frequent; 
but Ay naraecha > “ hominujue is an exception. The 

vowels after which, by the attractive power of the letters 
mentioned, an j i is placed, are m a, d, > n, K ^ A 

as to wliicli we must also observe, that u, in the case of a 
succeeding i, is lengthened. Examples are : mai- 

dhya (mflf madhya ) “middle 11 ; nairya, “ man 11 ; 

j^o.sa»>A ii bavaiti, “ he is 1 '; dadhdili , “ he gives ; 

AtA'payiith “he shines' 11 ; korcndit’, 

“he makes 1 * 1 ; st&idhi , “praise, 11 instead of 

Uudhi , from the root sta tuirya, “ the 

fourth, 11 from chatur, with the ^ cha suppressed ♦; 

v> \ * 

dhuirya, an adjective, derived from aj/>w>a4 ahyrn . 
With regard to the influence of ^ y we must observe, that 
it does not mix up an j i with a vowel immediately pre¬ 
ceding, but only with one separated from it by one conso¬ 
nant ; for if there be two, unless the first be ^ n, the retro¬ 
active power of y, i } or i\ is neutralized ; thus asti* 

not aistiy stands for " he is 11 ; on the other hand we 

have bovainli , Sansk. bhavcinti , they are. 

Several other consonants also resist simply [ G - ^ P* 11 J 
this power of attraction; thus we have uakhyu, not 

* Or more immediately from the Sanskrit ordinal flut turyya or 
turiyit, u fourth.”— Editor. 


V\ 
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i^vojAAj daikhyu, “land/ 1 " province”; and the i of the 
personal terminations mi and Jtv hi, or s/ii, obtain 
no influence over the preceding syllable. In the same man- 


<5L 


ner, in the .first person plural, mahi, not jw-'.wC maihi, 

corresponds to the Veda termination >tftt mast ; and in the 
genitive of the stems, or inflective bases, in jj a, jtswa 
n-he, not aihi, stands for “ ;T T a-sya. 

42. M y sometimes also exerts that disturbing influence 
on a following xs a or am d, which is equivalent to the in¬ 
sertion of a vowel, or of ?, and consequently effects their 
transmutation into w <?* * thus the bases of nouns in 


* The expression of the text is “iiufsert umlautendcn Einfluss.” It is 
hardly possible to render into English without circumlocution certain 
terms which the philologers of Germany have invented and adopted to 
express the varions modifications of the IndoiGermanic vowel; such ns, 
Ablaut, Auflaut, Jnlaut , Umlaut. Whether these terms have in them¬ 
selves the virtue of suggesting to a Teutonic ear the particular modification 
of the vowel to which they arc respectively applied may be doubted; but 
if to the student and the teacher they answer the purpose of a memvria 
technical their use is fully justified l»y the necessity of the case, and the 
practice of a language which possesses a singular and inexhaustible power 
of progress and adaptation to exigencies. In our language, it seems to us 
that the uncouthness of such compounds as L T psound, Offsound, and In¬ 
sound, could hardly be compensated by any advantage to be derived from 
their use; and we therefore purpose, in the course ot this work, where any 
of these terms occur in the original, to retain them in their German shape. 
Of these terms, Ablaut and Umlaut nre those which chiefly, if not alone, 
are used by our author. Inlaut is, wc believe, merely the Sanskrit tiuna. 
The meaning of the two former, and their distinction from eaoli other, 
may best he explained by the following extract from our author's excel¬ 
lent work the Vocalismus, p. 10. 

“ I designate,” he says, “ by the term Ablaut, a change of the root 
vowel, which is distinguished from the Umlaut by the fact that it is not 
produced by the influence of the vowel of the termination; for Umlaut is 
a mere affection, disturbance (TUibung) of the primary sound, through 
which that sound becomes more homogeneous with the vowel of the ter¬ 
mination; while in the Ablaut, without any recognised external cause, it 
makes room for another, and, in general, totally different sound; as in 
Gothic, nima, ■ I take '; nam, ‘ I took.’ ! say, without any recognised ex- 

ternal 
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ya form, in the genitive, ye-M, instead of" 

ya-h&; and, with the verb, the old Sanskrit ^ ya 
or V.\yd of the fourth and tenth classes, in the present 
singular becomes ye- Compare j(jo^asc)jw$>au citd- 
payemi^ dldpayehi, j^j;o^a}q>jw<joaju dfdpayhft, 

with the Sanskrit \srnrpnnfi? dldpaydmi, WflHBlftr dtdpayasu 
^nTTtrqfrf dtdpayatl In the last syllable, ya before g m , 
according to rule, becomes j i; and after the same 
analogy, gxs» vcim becomes g? um. We find, therefore, 
for instance, tilirim, “ quartum" from tui- 

rya; and thrishiim, u tertiam partem 

chathrushum , “ quartam partem from a»>^0j d thrishvi , 
A3 »j^>7oa}^ chathrushva. This appearance is to be thus 
understood, that the antecedent semi-vowel, after the-suppres¬ 
sion of the a, passes into its corresponding vowel, which, 
however, according to the rule of §. C4., must be a long one. 
The $$ y , after its influence has transformed aj a into 
e, is often itself suppressed; thus we find C/oasjj^a^juu^ 
frddriesuem , " I shewed, 11 from prdttemyam, which 


tcrnal cau«e ; because I think I can shew that the Ablaut also is produced 
by the particular quality and condition of the termination. Whether, 
however, we seek for the radical vowel in the present ortho preterite, the 
change is equally one quite different from that of the Indian Guna 01 
Vrhldhiy and in tins respect, that it is a positive change ; while in Sanskrit 
the root vowel is not in fact changed, hut only receives an increment, and 
that increment always one and the same, with which it diphthongizes it¬ 
self, as in Greek, t and v with €, Awna, favyay. In respect of signification, 
likewise, there is a difference between the Indian Guna and Vriddki and 
Germanic Ablaut; for the Ablaut has acquired for itself a significatory 
power for grammatical purposes, even if, as I conjecture, it did not origi¬ 
nally possess such : the contrast between the present and the past seems 
to rest upon it, and there are indications that the latter is expressed by this 
change. In Sanskrit, Guna and Vriddki present no indication of this sig¬ 
nificatory power, but, merely in the* character of diphthongizing modifica¬ 
tions, accorrmany those inflections which doeignifv grammatical relations.” 

Further illustrations of these latter remark b are to he found in the 
Note 4, which Professor Bopp has appended to the above paBsage of the 
Vocalismus.— Trans. 

* Of, p. 0GB, Note. 
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^cording to the rule of the tenth class, would be formed 
from diL The genitive termination sya appears 
everywhere reduced into M. The semi-vowels ^ y 
and » v are generally suppressed after preceding conso- 
«[G. Ed. p.42.] nants* ; and thus, also, the imperative 

ending m swa gives up its w. 

43 . In Sanskrit, i? y is sometimes, for euphony, inter¬ 
posed between two vowels (Gram. Crit. rr. 271. 310. 311. 
but this does not uniformly occur. In Zend, the interposi¬ 
tion of y between > w, $ u, and a following fo seems to 
amount to a law. Thus the Sanskrit brw&, “ I say ” 
(from ct and Gram. Crit. r. 55.), becomes, in Zend, (Ujjy7$ 
mruyS (§. 63.); and the neuter form if dw$, “ two, 1 ’ after the 
vocalization of the w into u, takes the form £)*<££ dug#* 

44 . We have already remarked (§. 30.) with respect to 
7 r } that at the end of a word an f e is always appended to 
it; for instance, £7 aj£>au^ ddtare , “ Creator/' “Giver ; 
<£?\s»*y hvare , “Sun , 11 instead of Tupjuwi datar; kvar. 

In the middle of a word, where an w h is not introduced 
according to §. 48., the union of 7 r with a following con¬ 
sonant is mostly avoided ; so, indeed, that to the originally 


vowelless r an e is appended: thence, for instance, avmj aajajj 
dadaresa , from Jpfif dadarsa, “ vidi," “ vidif ; or the r is 
transposed, in the same manner as is usual in the Sanskrit for 
the avoidance of the union of t; r with two following con¬ 
sonants. (Gram. Crit. r. 34*.) Hence, for instance, ai»a«7<3.uj 
dllirava, “priests 11 (nominative), accus. dthra - 

van+m, from the theme yju»7A3<x)Au dtanan, which in the weak 
cases (§. 129.) contracts itself into y>7>6jtu dthurun or y>7>A*0uu 
uthauru n. (§. 28.) To this, also, pertains the fact that poly¬ 
syllabic stems (or uninflected bases) in To ar , at the be¬ 
ginning of compounded forms, transpose this syllable into 
.u7 ra ; and thus ajAmu dthra , “fire, 1 stands instead of 


But .ice § 721. 
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dthar* The combinations ^7 ry f [G. Ed. p. 43.] 
»7> urv> are only permitted where a vowel follows, and the 
combination M$?*sars only as a termination, and in the middle 
of a word before t\ for instance, a tibirya, ‘‘the 
fourth 11 ; 1$ vairya , “strong 11 ; jx>»% urvan , “soul 11 

ai»7>aj^v hanrm , “ whole 11 (?); Tupuu dtars , “ fire 11 (nomina¬ 
tive); auTm y nars, “of a man 11 ; harsta, “ploughed 11 ; 

but jiu>7<a chathrus, “four times, 11 for ^?7>(3 ai^ chathurs, 
since here no a precedes the rs. 

45. It is worthy of remark, that in the Zend the l is want¬ 
ing, as in Chinese the r, while, nevertheless, it exists in the 
modern Persian, and shews itself in words which are not of 
Semitic origin. The Sanskrit ^ v has three representatives 
in the Zend, (?, », and oxf. The two first are so far distin¬ 
guished from eacliotherin their use, that corresponds to the 
Sanskrit v only at the beginning, and » only in the middle 
of words; for instance, vahn » “we, 11 — vayam 

lava (tui) = it^f tava. This distinction, as Rask justly 
assumes, is only graphic, cxf, which I, with Rurnouf, ren¬ 
der by xv , most frequently occurs after 6 th, so that » never 
accompanies an antecedent (3 th. On the other hand we find » 
much oftener than after the aspirated medials of this class. 
Perhaps the law here obtains that the Q^dh, which, accord¬ 
ing to §. 39., stands for j cl (s),is only followed bv », while 
an original Q^dh, corresponding to a Sanskrit ^ dk, only 
appears in conjunction with oxf. Thus dadhedo , 

“ having created,” “given, 11 from the root .ay c/Af, answers 
to the Sanskrit nom. dadivdn ; while the accusative, 

of frequent occurrence in the Vendidad, fysfisMyi vgcidlnvAnhn, 
seems to be identical with the Sanskrit adhivdno7n f 

“ viam." (Vend. Olsli. p. IS.) After other consonants than 

By Ktiimme, the author here evidently means the crude derivative 
words which serve as Stems or Bases to inflected words, oi those in com¬ 
bination with inflectional terminations; thus (It hr a tor dthar, forms 
dthrava , dthravuncm, uot dthurou, dtharrunatn, &c .—hditor. 
t The root corresponds to the Sanskrit dhd, see §. 037. 
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'.»A and Q^dh, uf iv appears not to be admitted, but only- 
» v ; on the other hand, e*f w much prevails between two is 
or j i and y, in which position » v is not allowed. 

[G. Ed. p. 44.] Tims we read in the Vendidad (Olsh. p. 23), 
the nominatives driwis, u beggar, 0 (?) and 

daiwis, “a worshipper of Daeva. 3 ’ daiivis however, 

as derived from da&va through the suffix j i, seems to me 
dubious, and I prefer the variation datvis. Or is it 

between d and l also that w only can be allowed ? Another 
instance is, a* aiuyo, “ a mils" as dative and ablative 

plural; an interesting form which long remained a mystery 
to me, but which I am now in condition to explain. It springs 
from the root q)aj ap, “ water” in such a manner, that after 
suppression of the p,* the Sanskrit termination wm bhyas, 
which elsewhere, in the Zend, appears only as byu, 
has weakened itself to \'$yjfu yd, and, according to §. 41., has 
introduced an j i into the base. Another instance in which 
bh has weakened itself in the Zend into a semi-vowel, 
and obtained the form oxfw; in virtue of its position between 
two j r’s, is the very common preposition ouch for 

which, however, jum ctibi is sometimes substituted. It may 
be appropriate here to remark that *T bh appears in the 
Zend, in other company, in the enfeebled shape of » v. 
We find, namely, the base ubha , “ both,’ 1 not only in the 
shape au> uba , but also in that of ai»Jjaj aova (§. 2S.), the 
neuter dual form of which I think I recognise in the Vend. S. 
p. SS., where ao\& yusnd 

amhhP. iptnliy can hardly signify any thing else than M ambos 
•(“ vnucrans Amschaspantos" (non conniventes Sanctos, see Nalus, 
vv. 25, 26.) Anquetil interprets (T. 3, p. 472.) or$, by “tuns 
deiny We have still another position to mention, in which 
[G. Ed. p. 40.] the semi-vowel wf to appears, namely, 
before 7 r , in which connection the softer tv is more appro- 


* Corupare, in this respect, dbhra, “cloud/' for aJ>-bhra, 
^ water.hcnringj^aud the Zend a-bereta, nom.** water-bearer.” 

t BurnoufreatIsaOT(*.e. “over”) and HJakesy«ine, signify “reverence.” 
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^ -<^riatp than the harder » i>. The only example of this case 
is the feminine mivrdt ** sword, “dagger, in which 

we believe we recognise the Sanskrit subhra, “shining, 1 * 
As to the pronunciation of the c S iv, I think, with Burnouf, 
that it accords with the English u\ which also is akin to the 
Sanskrit ^ v after consonants. Rask reverses the powers, 
pronouncing the Zend as the English v, and the letters 
and » as the English iv- 

4(j. I have not defected in the v and w a power of at¬ 
traction similar to that which belongs to the ^ y> as de¬ 
scribed in §. 41., unless the term a>»?>A*v haurva , “all/’ which 
often occurs, as well as vispa, is derived ftxnn the 

Sanskrit jfy sarwa , “all. 11 I have, however, already else¬ 
where ascribed to the corresponding vowel > u a power of 
attraction, howbeit sparingly exerted; in virtue of which, 
for instance, the base dlarvan , “ priests, in the 

weak cases (see §. 1*29.), after that van has contracted 
itself into j> i/n, by the influence of this u, also converts the 
a of the preceding syllable into it; hence, for instance, in 
the dative, dtaurune for £>^>?av^c.u> dtarun^ The 

Sanskrit taruna , “young, 11 is, in Zend, Aiy> V turuna 

or joy> 7 >A 3 ^o tauruna (§. 28.); and ^ vasu, * thing, riches, 
[G. Ed. p. 4o.j lias, by the influence of the concluding v, 

converted itself into >*y\ % t 'dim. 

47. Burnouf was the first to remark on the fact, pecu¬ 
liar to the Zend, that the semi-vowels are fond of commu¬ 
nicating an aspiration to a preceding consonant; and we 
(§. 40.) have ascribed a similar influence to au s and j «, 
and find ourselves compelled to assign the same also to the 


( SL 


* The accusative M iutoranm, appears in OJehausen, p. 13, with 

the variation sufrawn. (6. 40.) Then we often find the instru¬ 
mental sutcrya, for which, however, wo must read AS^jAjTjxf) JJ 

uwraya , if Ornery a be not derivable from a Theme j i0>^) Sutcri, after 
the analogy of sundari, from stimhita . (Gramm. Cut. r. ^/0.) 
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that ms is used in the Pehlevi for sh, and that the Pars! 
copyists have been long better acquainted with the Pehlevi 
than the Zend. We find, also, in the Codex edited by Burnouf, 
•w? almost everywhere corresponding to tjr s/i. We recognise, 
however, from the text edited by Olshausen of a part of the 
Vendidad, and the variations appended, that although in ety¬ 
mological respects as well as corresponds to the San¬ 
skrit ^ sh t the principal position of is before strong con¬ 
sonants (§. 25.) and at the end of words; a position of much 
importance in the Zend, and which requires attention in the 
cases of other classes of letters. In this respect ms re¬ 
sembles, among the dentals, qa U among the gutturals <Ss c, 
and among the nasals principally ^ n. At the end of 
words, indeed, ms s corresponds to the Sanskrit s, but yet 
[G. Ed. p. 49.] only after such letters as, in the middle of 
a word, would, according to Rule 10 l( a ) of my Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar, changg an original *1 s into ^ sh ; namely, after vowels 
other than a and d, and after the consonants (jtf c and 7 r* 
Hence, for instance, the nominative paitts, '‘Lord,” 

posits, “beast,” ms?m$ oau aiars , “fire,” drucs , 

“ daemon,” from the theme v> drvj. On the other hand, 
barans, u beating,” from ^o^aj7ajj barantS In the 
word msm»ms& csvas t “ six,’ 1 it is true a terminating ^3 s 
stands after a ; but it does not here replace a Sanskrit w s, 
but the original it sh of ire sjiash. As evidence of the use 
of ms s for sh before strong consonants, we may adduce 
the very usual superlative suffix ista (ie. terror), 

corresponding to the Sanskrit j* islttha. Other examples 
are xs$ms?m} karsla , “ploughed, 11 for krishta . In the 

word sayana “camp, 1 ms stands irregularly for 

a* $ t which latter was to be anticipated from the San¬ 
skrit sayana (of. saM f §. 54.) In the fern, numeral 


<SL 


* I retain here the original tj since the theme of the word does not 
appear in U 90 . ^0 t must otherwise have been changed for t. 
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tisaru, “three” (Olsli. p. 26), the might seem 
questionable, for the Sanskrit form is frTUU tisras, and tt ac¬ 
cording to §. 53., becomes o> h. The W, however, is here 
in a position (after ^ i) in which the Sanskrit favours the 
conversion of s into ti sh ; and on this rests the Zend 

„ s. n ■ 

form tisard. That it does not, however, stand as 

lisharo , as we might expect from §. 52., is certainly 
not to be ascribed to the original' existence of m a , for 
tisaru stands for iisrS, 

52. xp stands for the Sanskrit i {sh be- [G. Ed. p. 50] 
fore vowels and the semi-vowels $$ y and » v ; compare 


<sl 


aetaeshanm find a»>^ 05 ja»^oaja> attadshva, with 
tHesh&m, “ horum ” and S7PJ eteshu, 44 in his": 
mashya , “man, 1 ' with mannshya. Yet jqy sh does not 
unite itself with an antecedent <j$ c\ but for the Sanskrit 


^ A'sh we find almost everywhere in Olshausen's text, and 
without variation, hence, for instance, -m^Ciauvs# 

csalhra , “king,* Sanskrit kshatra , "a man of tlie war¬ 
like or royal caste." The word of frequent occurrence, 
eshnadma , and the third person connected with 
it, eshnadmayiiti , we must, on a double 

ground, reject, and prefer the variation given at p. 33, since 
-H 5 s here is prolonged, as well by the preceding c as by 
the following n* It is, however, worthy of remark, that the 
Sanskrit hsh in many Zend words abandons the guttural, 
and appears as tjf) sh* For instance, dakshina, 

44 dexter," becomes dushina (Lithuan. desxive, “the 

right hand 0 ), and wfaj ak$hi, ‘‘eye,* 1 becomes ashi, 

which, however, seems only to occur at the end of possessive 
compounds (Bahuvrihi). 

53. ^ h is never, in etymological respects, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Sanskrit ^ h } but of the pure and dental 
sibilant * &*. Before vowels, semi-vowels, and m, in Zend, 
this letter invariably becomes tr, possibly because sw 
(§. 35.) takes the shape kh; while before n, and such con¬ 
sonants as cannot unite with a preceding h, (§• 49.) it is to 
be looked for in the shape of m L The [G-Ed. p. 51.] 
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^bial nasal, by which, for instance, the feminine participle 
iXJTci) jagmushi has changed itself to Jtpj$£xs^jaghmushi. 
The dental medial is free from this influence, for we find 
dva> “two / 1 drucsy “a demon , 11 (accus. Cc^\ 

drujem,) not *v6$>?Q^dhrucs, Q^^^ dhrujem. The guttural 
medial is, however, exposed to this influence, as in the 
abovementioned instance of jayhmushi. We have, on the 
other hand, adduced, in §. 38., a limitation of this appearance. 


The aspirating virtue of the y is less potent than that of 
the 7 r and dsf w , and we find y often preceded by the un¬ 
aspirated t ; for instance, in a^^ojj bitya y “the second , 11 
thritya, * the third 11 : on the other hand, we have 
mere thy u, “ death , 11 Sansk. hw mrityu. 

48. In connection with the above rule stands the pheno¬ 
menon, that before r> when followed by any consonant not 
a sibilant, an h is usually placed; for instance 
mahrka , “death , 11 from the root mar (3 mrl) “to die”; 

kehrpem , or kerepem , “the body ” (nom. 

kerefs ); A>j7*vg(? vehrka y or vereka , “ wolf,” 

vrika) The semi-vowel y also, which only appears be¬ 
fore vowels, sometimes attracts an w h ; thus, 


thwahya , “through thee,” corresponds to the Sanskrit pnn 
ticayA ; and the wofd esahya (nom. 

[G. Ed. p. 47.] esahyd adduced by Rask, stands for aj^a 
esaya and comes from the root csi, “to rule,” (ftj kshi.) 

49. W« come now to the sibilants. The first, a palatal, 
pronounced in Sanskrit with a gentle aspiration, , which 
we express by s in Sanskrit, and s in Zend, is written 43 in 
the hitter. Its exact pronunciation is scarcely ascertain¬ 
able. Anquetil assigns it that of the ordinary s. It in 
general occurs in those positions in which the Sanskrit in 
corresponding words has its s', thus, for instance, dasu f 
4 ten,” sata, “ hundred,” paiut “beast, are common to both 
languages. In this respect s has spread itsell voider in 
/end than in Sanskrit; that before several consonants, 
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J(3t 


k/AJ 


tl/^rmmely, t, $ k, and y n, as well at the beginning as in 
the middle of words—in the latter place, however, only 
after A5 a , jju a, and an —it corresponds to the Sanskrit 

dental or ordinary s * s . Compare st&rd, “the stars,'" 

witli stdras] stud mi, “I praise," with Hiftf 

staami ; jwuxs asti, “he is," with wffer anti; 

Qxl'tnm, “ ossium," with wfa asthi ; 3/tanda, 

“ shoulder," (?) with skandha; A\syA3 snd, “to purify, 11 
with snAt “to bathe" We might infer from this cir¬ 
cumstance that s was pronounced as a simple s, yet it 
may have to do with a dialectical preference for the sound 
sh, as happens with the German s in the Suabian dialect, 
and pretty universally at tbe beginning of words before t, 
and p m It is further to be remarked, that 6* aj occurs also 
at the end of words after cm. The occasion for this pre¬ 


sents itself in the nom. sing. mase. of bases in 




nt 


50. The semi-vowel » v is regularly hardened into o) p 

after m S ; hence, for instance, a\jo>^ spa, “ cams." ^yjcuo)jj 
spdtiem “ canem," x stissjl? vispa, “all," [G.Ed.p. 48.] 
xsdxxs cispa , “ horse," corresponding to the Sanskrit t^t ShyI, 
'*3TH*{sivunam t fro viswa,aswa. a3^o^jq)jj spenta, “holy," 
is not corresponded to by a Sanskrit savant a, which must 

have originally been in use, and which the Lithuanian 
szantn-8 indicates. From the Zend asq>^aj aspa, the trans¬ 
ition is easy to the Greek Itttto$, which is less obvious in the 
case of the Indian aswa. 

51. For the Sanskrit lingual sibilant t* sh , the Zend 
supplies two letters, and .:. v The first, according to 
Rask, is pronounced like the ordinary $, and therefore like the 
Sanskrit dental s ; while ^ has the sound of ty = sh, 
and marks this by a stroke of aspiration. We therefore write 
it sh.* Rask observes that these two letters are often inter¬ 
changed in MSS.; which he accounts for by the circumstance: 

4 It is in this Translation given sh without any mark. Sh denotes tlu 
Sansk. 
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which begin with s* sp and h* sph have not yet beei 
detected by me in the Zend; but I am convinced that 
spris, for instance, a to touch,” could not begin other¬ 
wise in Zend than with q)jj sp. Compare, for instance— 


ZEND. 

Autv hd, “they,” 
Ai^OQ>A)tv hnpta , “seven, 11 
hakeret, “once/* 
j*taj ahh “ thou art/ 1 
jau^^as ahmfii, “to this/ 1 
£?A5>w hvare , “ sun/ 1 
Aj»tr /it»a, w his/ 1 


8 A NS KBIT. 

sd. 

TO* sapla. 

^TrT sakrit. 

<75/. 

asw/U. 

ttt siwir, “ heaven. 1 ' 
^ *wa. 


The word liizva , “tongue / 1 from deserves 

mention, because the sibilant quality of the IT 7 is treated 
as w s, and replaced by *y h (§. 59.). 

54. I do not remember to have met with an instance of 
the combination hr; the Sanskrit word TOHJ sahasra t 
u thousand,” which might give occasion for it, has rejected 
the sibilant in the last syllable, and taken the shape 
hazanra. If, in the word aj^aow huska , “ dry/ 1 Sansk. 
ji r ~3F mshka , replaces the Sansk. 37 we must remember 

that the Latin siccus indicates a Sansk. sr $> because c regu¬ 
larly answers to zi s. In many instances of Sanskrit roots 
beginning w r ith V s, the corresponding Zend form may he 
grounded on the change which is effected on an initial by 
the influence of certain prepositions. (Gram. Crit r. 80.) 

[O. Ed. p. 52.] Thus l believe I have clearly ascertained 
the existence of the Sanskrit participle firs siddha, u per¬ 
fected,” in the term of frequent occurrence in the Yendidad 
shdtitem; after the analogy of xiyujh imta, 
44 deceased, 11 from irith (see §. 99.) Olshausen notifies 
(p. 29) as variations of sh&ii&m— 

sdistem, fjqpMJMixp sh&istim, £ shdhhin , and 

shdistem . In all these forms, the long a pre¬ 

sents u difficulty; for, according to §• 2$., fiw shidh would 
give the form QjAsv y shaidh ; and this, with the suffix ta , 
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i i, 


shaisia , in the nom. and accus. neut. 
shdistem . What Anquetil (vol. II. p. 279) translates, Jusfe 
rfu ?ao??c/e qui existe par voire puissance , voiw qui ites la 
purele mfane> quelle est la premiere chose qui plaise a cette terre 
(i rjue nous habitons ), el la rende favorable , runs in the original 
(Olsh., p. 29, Bur no uf, p. 137), -ja 5 »^aj £?AJp.ujj 

A5»5 . Ci>AW^O.V> 

Datare yaithananm astvaitinahm ashduml leva paoirtm an- 
hdu zemu shdistemP “ Creator mundorum existentium, pure! 
nhi (quid) primum hujus teri'te perfedum ( jbonum ? ) 

55. The nominative pronominal base sya (Gramm. 
Crit. r. 268), in the Veda dialect, is under the influence of 
the preceding word ; and we see in Rosen’s specimen, p. 6> 
this pronoun, when it follows the particle "ST it, converted 
into xqshya, after the analogy of rule 101 ‘ of my Grammar. 

I have detected a similar phenomenon in the Zend pronouns ; 
for we find ww he , “ ejusf “ ei," which is founded on a 
lost Sanskrit if si (cf. ^ mi, “ meif “ mihif and 'll it!, “ tui," 
“ tibi"), when it follows yez'u if/ 1 taking the form 

si (more correctly, perhaps, wtp shi ); for instance, 
at p. 37 of Olshausen : while on the same page we find 
Tossy yizicha hi, (and ivenn ihm ,) [G. Ed, p. 53.] 

“and if to him.' 1 In the*following page we find a similar 
phenomenon, if, as I can hardly doubt, shdo (thus I 

read it with the variation), corresponds to the Sanskrit 
*rift asdn(“ilk," “ilia"): AtgC&Mj) pjj $4 ->J W/ 

AfffpO&s^AJi Noil zi im zdo shdo yd (text, cuij^ y&o) daregha 
alcarsta (text, adarsia ), “For not this earth which 

lies long unploughed.” 

56 a ). An & h standing between a or A and a following 
vowel is usually preceded by a guttural nasal (^ n) ; and 
this appendage seems indispensable— I remember, at least, 
no exception—in cases where the following vowel is a 3 d, 
or c. We find, for instance, usazayanha , 

“thou wast born”; while in the active the personal ending 
w hi of the present admits no nasal: and we find, for 
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is; 


*4 


instance, j^aj ahi, u thou art,” bacsahi, ft thou 

givest,” not arihi, bacsonhi. 

56^). The termination as, which in Sanskrit only before sonant 


consonants(§. 25.) and a ,dissolves its *into *3* u , and contracts 
the latter together with the preceding a into 6 (compare the 
French au , from al ): this ancient termination as appears in 
Zend, as also in Prakrit and Pali, always under the shape of 6. 
On the other hand, the termination As, which in Sanskrit 
before all sonant letters entirely abandons the s, in Zend 
has never allowed the concluding sibilant entirely to expire, 
but everywhere preserves its fusion in the shape of & o (for 
[G. Ed. p. 54.] u ); and I consider myself thereby strongly 
supported in a conjecture I enounced before my acquaintance 
with Zend,* that in Sanskrit the suppression of a terminating 
5 after a had preceded the vocalization of this s into it. It 
is remarkable that where, in Zend, as above observed, an 


p n precedes the h which springs out of the s of the 
syllable as, or where, before the enclitic particle a)^j cha , 
the s above mentioned is changed into u i, together with 
these substantial representatives of the s, its evaporation 
into o is also retained, and the sibilant thus appears in 
a double form, albeit torpid and evanescent. To illustrate 
this by some examples, the Sanskrit nr* m &$, “ turn "— 
an uninflected nominative, for the s belongs to the root— 
receives in Zend the form mao , in which o represents 
the Sanskrit s; HTO mAs-cha, “ lanaque" gives us 
mdoscha, and nr** mdsain, “ lunam f mAonhem; so 

that in the two last examples the Sanskrit sibilant is repre¬ 
sented by a vowel and a consonant. The analogy of mAonhhn , 
“lunam,” is followed in all similar instances; for example, 
for Asa U fuit? we find a Aonha , and for ^rmn 
iisdm, “ enrnm," &<mlianm\. 


* Qbaorvations, rule 7H of the Latin edition of Sanskrit Grammar, 
t Burtiouf in of a different opinion as to the matter in question, for in 

the 
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57. Two sibilants remain to be mentioned, namely, j and 
eb, of which the former was probably pronounced like the 
French z , and may therefore be replaced [G. Ed. p. 55.] 
by that letter. Etymologically this letter answers to the 
Sanskrit ? h for the most part, which never corresponds 
to the Zend w h. Compare, for example, 

SANSKRIT. ZENI). 

Wim aham , “I,” azem * 

hasta , " hand,” zaka. 

sahasra , " thousand, 1 ' hazanra. 

?fnT hantl , “ he strikes, 11 zainiL 

^rfir vahati, “ he carries, 11 vazaiti. 


“ bears, 11 


f? /if, “ for,” 
f5Td?T jihwdt “ tongue,” 
mahaiy “ great, 11 




hizva , (§. 53.) 

?na£c) (from mazas , 
acc. mazanhvm .) 


53. Sometimes ^ * appears also in the place of the San¬ 
skrit sr j; so that the sibilant portion of this letter, pro¬ 
nounced ffoc/i» is alone represented, and the c? sound sup¬ 
pressed (see §. 53.)- Thus ?/as, “ to adore, 11 answers 

to the Sanskrit Vrt yaj ; ah»d«V*$ z«ds/ia, “ to please,” springs 
from the Sanskrit root ip^jush, 44 to please or gratify.” 
Thirdly, the Zend z represents also the Sanskrit^ g , which 
is easily accounted for by the relationship between g andy. 
The Indian go , (accus. gam,) bos and terra , has, in Zend, 
ns also in Greek, clothed itself in two forms; the first 

m 

the Nouveau Journ. Asiatique, tom. iii. p. 342, speaking of the relation of 
maoTiho to mananhft^ without, noticing the analogies which occur in cases 
of repetition, in&osk-cha , a lunaque /' urvaraosh-cha , a arboresqitc , he says, 
In ?n£ongho, there is perhaps tliiS difference, that the vgh does not re¬ 
place the Sanskrit s, for this letter has already become o in consequence 
of a change of frequent occurrence which we have lately noticed. 
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has maintained itself in Zend, but in Greek 1 "' 
ay to the labial; and j 6ovg and gdos, or 

au>au(o gaus, correspond to the Sanskrit 110 m. Uitt gaus. 

[G. Ed. p. 50.] For tlie signification “ earth ” the Greek 
lias preserved the guttural, which in Zend is replaced by 
The nom. pxsj zdo supposes an Indian form HTtf gas, for 
jfra gaus ; in the accusative, zahm agrees, in respect 
of inflection, as closely as possible with gam and yijv. 

59. do is of less frequent use, and was probably pro¬ 
nounced like the French j: we write it zh, It is observable, 
that as the French j in many words corresponds to the Latin 
semi-vowel j, and derives from it its own developement, so 
also sometimes, in Zend, do zh has arisen out of the San¬ 
skrit 71 y. Thus, for instance, ynyam, “ you," (vos), 
becomes 6fdoyj*o yuzhevn . Sometimes, also, d> zh has 

sprung from the sound of the English j, and corresponds to 
the Sanskrit j, as in >ygdo zhenu, Sanskrit “ knee. 

Finally, it stands ns a terminating letter in some prefixes, in 
the place of the Sanskrit dental « s after i and u; thus, 
jpjAj^dojy nizlibaraiti, “ he carries out"; 
duzh-iictem, “ill spoken”: on the other hand, 
dus-matcm, “ ill thought. 

60. We have still to elucidate the nasals, which we have 
postponed till now, because for them a knowledge of the 
system of the other sounds is indispensable. We must first 
of all mention a difference from the Sanskrit, that in Zend 
every organ has not its particular nasal; but that here, in 
respect of n, two main distinctions are established, and that 
these mainly depend on the circumstance whether n precedes 
a vowel or a consonant. In this manner y and are so 
contrasted, that the first finds its place chiefly before whole 
and half vowels, and also at the end of words; the latter only 

[O. Ed. p. 57.] in the middle of strong consonants. We 
find, for instance, hmkAraytmi, I glorify ; 

pmcim, "five"; biisliyante.in : on the 


' ^ 



signification 
has iriven w 


V*' 


_ :j 
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^fethcr hand, au y n/l (nom.) “ man”; f^jyy noi£ “ not 1 '; 
baraycn , “they might bear”; «n?/«, “the other. 

Concerning the difference between y and a difference 
not recognised in European alphabets— it is probable that 
being always fenced in by strong consonants, must have 
had a duller and more suppressed sound than the freer y ; 
and by reason of this weak and undecided character of its 
pronunciation, would appear to have applied itself more 
easily to ever} 7 organ of the following letter. 


<SL 


61. Still feebler and more undecided than perhaps 

an equivalent to the Indian Anuswara, we conjecture to 
have been the nasal which is always involved with aj a, 
and which seems from its form to have been a fusion of 
aj and y. We find this letter, which we write an , first, 
before sibilants, before w h , like the Anuswara, and before 
the aspirates cj th and ^ f\ for instance, csayans, 

“rcgnans," accus. csayantem; a^ai^as}}*) 1 ^ 

zanhyamdna , a part of the middle future of the root zan> 
“ to beget,” but, as it seems to me, with a passive signifi¬ 
cation (“ qui nascetur ” Vend. S. pp. 28 and 103.); aj?(3^5 
munthra , “ speech,” from the root yA*$ man; 

“mouth,” probably from the Sanskrit jap, “to pray, 

§. 40., and with the nasal inserted. Secondly, before a 
terminating £ m and y n. We have here to observe that 
the Sanskrit termination dm is always changed to 

arm in Zend; for intance, dadhanvh “I gave,” 

Sanskrit adaddm ; pddhananm, “ pedum," 

Sans. tn^RT^ pdddndm ; and that the ter- [G. Ed. p. 58.] 
mination of the third person plural, ‘SR an } provided the a do 
not pass into e, always appears ns a double nasal y-^ awn.* 

62. For the nasal, which, according to §. 56., is placed ns 
an euphonic addition before the //, which springs from 
S the Zend has two characters, $ and j$, to both which 


* The termination aim from An belongs to the potential, preeative, and 
subjunctive. 
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^^r^XAnquetil assigns the sound ng.* We write them «, in order 
to avoid giving the appearance of a g preceded by a gut¬ 
tural n to this guttural, which is only a nasal precursor of 
the following tr h. As to the difference in the use of these 
two letters, 3 always follows a and do; jS, on the contrary, 
comes after i and e> for which the occasion is rare. For 
instance, in the relative plural nom. y$nh$, “qui" 

and in the fern. pron. genitives, as (uiiio&mj ainhdo, “ hujus," 
which often occurs, but as often without j i, and with 3 ft, 
guitv^A/ anltdo. What phonetic difference existed between 3 
and ^ we cannot venture to pronounce. Anquetil as we 
have seen, assigns the same pronunciation to each ; while Rask 
compares jS with the Sanskrit palatal sr??, and illustrates 
its sound by that of the Spanish and Portuguese h. 

63. The labial nasal £ m does not differ from the San¬ 

skrit jt: it must, however, be remarked, that it sometimes 
takes the place of b. At least the root ej bru , i€ speak,’ 1 in 
Zend becomes mru ; as mrabm , 14 1 spoke,” 

mraot, “ he 4 spoke”: in a similar manner is the Indian 
v^mukha, “ mouth,” related to the Latin bucca ; and not 

[G. Ed. p. 59.] much otherwise the Latin mare to the 
Sanskrit cjlft v&ri, “ water.” I consider, also, muttus re¬ 
lated to bahitla, the Greek ttoXvs, and the Gothic filu. 

64. A concluding £ m operates in a double manner on 

a preceding vowel. It weakens (see §. 30.) the aj a to g ? ; 
and, on the other hand, lengthens the vowels i and u; 
thus, for instance, paitim 9 “the Lord,” SjyAjp tanum, 

4 the body, from the bases j<jcuaiq> paid >j \\eo tann. In 
contradiction to this rule we find the vocative of frequent 
occurrence, £>jui^oaj ashdurrh “ pure.” Here, however, 

>au duj as a diphthong, answers to the Sanskrit mu da, the 
last element of which is not capable of further lengthening 

# Burnouf also writes the first of these ng. f have done the same in 
my reviews in the Journal of Lit. Crifc. 
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^>Flie form in question is a contraction of the theme 
yju»Aj*£)Ai ashavan; with an irregular conversion of the 
concluding y n into £ m. 

65. We give here a complete summary of the Zend 
characters. 


<§L 


Simple Vowels : as a, £ e, c e; ms & ; j i, j i; > u s k o, y u, 

Diphthongs: jv. /c e, 61 ; jaw di ; 6 , do, >axj du. 

Gutturals: j & (before vowels and » r)» <& c (principally 
before consonants), kh (from sw, before vowels 
and My); , ? gh. 

Palatals : Mr//, 

Dentals : ^ t (before vowels and $$ y), rjo t (before con¬ 
sonants and at the end of words), 6 th (before whole 
and semi-vowels), d, cs^dh. 

Labials: o)p, 4/(the latter before vowels, semi-vowels, 
nasals, and s), i Ik 


Semi-vowels: yv, ^ y (the two [G. Ed. p.CO.] 

first initial, the last medial), ?, ^ r (the last only after 
(?, » v (the first initial, the last medial), w. 

Sibilants and h : a-, sh , s, do (or like the 

French /), j 2 , A. 

Nasals : y (before vowels, semi-vowels, and at the end 
of words), n (before strong consonants), ^ an (be¬ 
fore sibilants, *>* h,dth, 9 wi, ftnd y u), j n (between 
as a or £vxs da, and A, and between a and r ), aS n 
(between j i or ;o d, and /i), £ ?n. 


Remark also the Compounds ero* for was ah , and fc> 1 ' 

^0A\5 At. 

66 . We refrain from treating specially of the Greek, 
Latin, and Lithuanian systems of sounds, but must here 
devote a closer consideration to the Germanic. The Gothic 
a, which, according to Grimm, is always short, answers 


* E.g. xrxc hazanra , <; ft thou sand.” 
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Completely to the Sanskrit a; and the sounds of the Greel 
e and o are wanting, in their character of degeneration 
from a, in Gothic as well as in Sanskrit. The ancient 
a has not, however, always been retained in Gothic; but 
in radical syllables, as well as in terminations, has often 
been weakened to i, or has undergone suppression; often, 
also, by the influence of a following liquid, has been con¬ 
verted into u. Compare, for instance, sibun, “ seven, with 

TTJPt saptan; taihvn, “ ten,” with dasan. 

67 . We believe ourselves authorized to lay down as a 

law, that -st a in polysyllabic words before a terminating s 
is everywhere weakened into i, or suppressed; but before 
a terminating th generally appears as i. A concluding tst a 
in the Gothic either remains unaltered, or disappears: it 
never becomes i. 

68 . In the Old High German the Gothic a either remains 

[G. Ed. p. cl.] unaltered, or is weakened to e, or is changed 

by the influence of a liquid to u = perhaps o. According to 
this, the relation of the unorganic e to the Gothic a is the 
same as that of the Gothic i (§. 66 .) to vr w ; compare, for 
instance, in the genitive of the bases in a vriku-sya, 

Gothic 17 ilfi-s, Old High German wolfe-s. In the dative plural 
wolfti-rn stands to rulfa-m in the same relation as above (§. 66 .), 
sibun to saptan. The precedence of a liquid has also, in Old 
High German, sometimes converted this a into u or o ; com¬ 
pare plinte-mu{mo), cobcq, w T ith the Gothic blinduvfima. Also 
after the German j or y, which in Sanskrit (tj y) belongs as 
a scini-vowel to the same class us r, the Old High German 
seems to prefer titoa; thence plinfju, without^ also plintu, 
« cceC a ,” as a fern. nom. sing., and neuter nom. acc. voc. 
plural; plinta “ ccecam.” The u of the first person present, as 
kipu, “ I give,” Gothic giba, I ascribe to the influence of 
the dropped personal letter m. Respecting the degenera¬ 
tion of the original a sound to u compare also §. 66 . In 
the Old High German inseparable preposition ki (our 
German ye) - Gothic ya, Sanskrit * m or m sum, we 
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an example in which the Gothic-Sanskrit a has 
come i. 

G9, For the Sanskrit d, the Gothic, which has no 
long a, almost always substitutes 6 (§. 4.), and this 6 f in cases 
of abbreviation, falls back into the short a. Thus, for instance, 
in Grimm’s first fern, declension of the strong form, the 
nom. and accus. sing. 6 is softened to a, whence giba, gibd-s 
(§. 118.). Generally in the Gothic polysyllabic forms, the 
concluding 1 5TT a is shortened to a; and where 6 stands 
at the termination, an originally succeeding consonant has 
been dropped ; for instance, in the gen. plur. fem. 6 stands 
for v |\m dm. Sometimes, also, in the Gothic, & corresponds 
to the Sanskrit d, as in the gen. plur. masc. and neuter. In 
the Old High German the Gothic 6 either [G-. Ed. p. 62.] 
remains d, as in the gen. plur., or divides itself into two 
short vowels ; and, according to differences of origin, into oa 9 
ua> or uo\ of which, in the Middle High German, uo prevails; 
while in the Modern High German the two divided vowels 
are contracted into u. For the Gothic d = the Old, 
Middle, and Modern High German have preserved the old <J, 
except in the gen. plural. 

70. For ^ i and ^ i the Gothic has i and ei ; which latter, 
as Grimm has sufficiently shewn, is everywhere to be 
considered as long i, and also in Old and Middle High 
German is so represented. We, together with Grimm, as 
in the case of the other vowels, designate its prolongation 
by a circumflex. In the Modern High German the long i 
appears mostly as ei ; compare, for instance, mein with the 
Gothic genitive meina, and the Old and Middle High Ger¬ 
man min. Sometimes a short i is substituted* as in lich, 
answering to the Gothic leifcs, “ like, 1 ' at the end of com¬ 
pounds. On the long i, in uir, “nos,' Gothic vets, we can 
lay no stress, as we match the dat. sing, mir also with the 
Gothic mis. It is scarcely worth remarking that we usually, 
in writing:, designate the elongation of the i and othei vowels 
by the addition of an h. 
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71. While the original ^ a has undergone many altera¬ 
tions in the Germanic languages, and has produced both 
i and u, I have been able to detect no other alterations in 
i and i than that i is as often suppressed as a ; but it never 
happens, unless some rare exceptions have escaped me, that 
i is replaced by a heavier vowel a or u .* We may lay 


<SL 


[G. Ed. p. 63.] 

it down as 

a rule, that final i has 

way in German 

everywhere, 

as it has generally in 

Compare. 




SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

aft pari , 

, TTCpi, 

per. 

fair . (§. 82.) 

^aft upari, 

vnep, 

super , 

ufar. 

asii, 

j » 

tern, 

esf, 

id . 

srftr scinti, 

» / 
evrt, 

sunt, 

sind. 


72. Where a concluding i occurs in Gothic and Old High 
German it is always a mutilation of the German j (or y) toge¬ 
ther with the following vowel; so that j, after the suppres¬ 
sion of this vowel, lias vocalized itself. Thus the uninflected 
Gothic accus. hciri , “exercitum ” is a mutilation of harya. t The 
Sanskrit would require harya-m ; and the Zend, after §, 42., 
meeting the Germanic half way, hari-m. Before a con¬ 
cluding s also, in the Gothic, is usually suppressed ; and 
the Gothic terminating syllable is, is mostly a weakening 
of as, §. 67. In Old High German, and still more in Middle 
and Modern High German, the Gothic i has often degene¬ 
rated into e, which, where it occurs in the accented syllable, 
is expressed iu Grimm by e. We retain this character. We 
have also to observe of the Gothic, that, in the old text, i 


* The Sanskrit faff pitri, “ father,” probably stands for HTff pdtri, 
a ruler and the European languages have adhered to the true original. 
(Gramm. Grit. r. 178, Annot.) 

t In the text harja ; hut in order to shew more exactly the connection 
with the Sanscrit q;/, vide §.68. 1 . 12.; and as they is simply and uni¬ 
versally pronounced y, the Germany will be represented by^/in this 
translation. 
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at the beginning of a syllable is distinguished by two dots 
above, which Grimm retains. 

73. As in Zend (§. 41.), by the attractive force of i t i , or 
y, an i is introduced into the antecedent syllable ; so also, in 
Old High German, the corresponding sounds have obtained 
an assimilating power; and frequently an [G. Ed. p. G4.] 

a of the preceding syllable is converted into e, without any 
power of prevention on the part of either a single or double 
consonant. Thus, for instance, we find from ast , “ branch,'” 
the plural esti; from anst, “grace,” the plural ensti\ and from 
vallu, “I fall,” the second and third persons vellis, vellit. 
This law, however, has not prevaded the Old High German 
universally: we find, for instance, arpi> “ hereditas ,” not 
erpi; zahari , “ lacryma ?,” not zaherL 

74. In the Middle High German, the e, which springs 
from the older i , has both retained and extended the power 
of modification and assimilation; inasmuch as, with few 
limitations, (Grimm, p. 332,) not only every a by its retro¬ 
spective action becomes e, but generally, also, d, a, and o 
are modified into ce, u> and 3; 6 into a?, and uo into ue. 
Thus the plural geste, drcete , briiche> koche , Icene , gruese, 
from gast , drat, bruch , koch , Ion, gruoz. On the other hand, 
in the Old High German, the e which lias degenerated from 
i or a obtains no such power; and we find in the genitive 
singular of the above words, gaste-s, drate-s , &c., because 
the Old High German has already, in the declension of the 
masculine i class, reduced to e the i belonging to the class, 
and which in Gothic remains unaltered. 

75. The e produced in Old and Middle High German 
by the modification of a , is retained in the Modern High 
German, in cases where the trace of the original vowel is 


either extinguished or scarcely felt; as, Ende, Engel, setzen, 
netzen, nennen, brennen; Goth, andi , aggilus, satyan , natyan, 
namnyan, brannyan . Where, however, the original vowel 
is distinctly opposed to the change, we place d, short or 
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[G. Ed. p. 65.] long, from short or long a ; and in the sait 
relation, ii from u, 6 from o, du from au; for instance, Branch , 
Pfdle, Diinste , Fl'uge , Koche , Tone , Bclume , from Branch 
Pfdl, &c. 

76. For 3T«, ^ the Gothic has u, which is generally short. 
Among the few examples cited by Grimm, p. 41, of long u, 
we particularize the comparative sutfco, the essential part of 
which corresponds to the Sansk. ^n^swddu, u sweet, (rjov-s), 
and in which the long it may stand as a compensation for 
the absence of the iv(v), which becomes vocalized. In Old High 
German it seems to me that pdam, “to dwell,” and truen, “to 
trust,” correspond to the Sanskrit roots * bhu, “to be/ 1 n dtiru 
“ to stand fast 11 — from which comes vr dhruva, “ fast/ 1 
“constant,” “certain” (Gramm. Crit. r. 51.)—with the Guna 
form of which (§. 26.) the Goth, bauan, trauan , is connected ; 
ef. *rf i '- bhav-Hum , “to be,” dhrav-ilum , “to stand 

fast.” The Middle High German continues the Gothic Old 
High German d, but the Modern High German substitutes 


au , whence bauen, trauen, Taube (Gothic dubo ). 

77. As out of the Sanskrit ^ u, in Zend, the sound of a 
short has developed itself (§. 32.), thus, also, the Gothic 
u shews itself, in the more recent dialects, oftener in the 
form of o than in its own. Thus have the Verbs in the 
Old and Middle High German (Grimm’s 9th conjug.) pre¬ 
served a radical u in the plur. of the pret., but replaced it 
by o in the passive part. Compare, for instance, bugum, 
“we bend,” bugans t “bent,” with Old High German pukumes, 
pokaner , Middle High German hugen , bogen . The example 
adduced shews, also, the softening of the old u to e , in un¬ 
accented syllabes, in Middle High German as in Modern 
High German; so that this unaccented e may represent all 
original vowels— a , i, u\ and we may lay it down as a rule, 
that all long and short vowels in the last syllable of poly- 


' Of. §. 447. Note. 
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l^habic words, are either worn away or softened down to a 
mute e. 


78. For the diphthongs T?e (a+i) and [G. Ed. p. 66.] 


6 (a + w), the Gothic lias ai and au , which are also 
monosyllabic, and were perhaps pronounced like T* g and d. 
Compare bavaima , “ cedijicemus ” with bhavgma,"simiis" ; 

sunau-s , 4< of a son,” with its equivalent Jpfm sund-s. Where 
these Gothic diphthongs azand aw have maintained themselves 
unaltered in value, they then appear, in writing, as £ and 6 $ * 
which must be considered as contractions of a + i and a + u; 
as in the Latin amemas , from amaimus (§. 5.); and as in 
the almost solitary case of bos , the long o of which is the 
result of a contraction of a -j- w, whose latter element appears 
again before vowels in the independent shape of v (bovis, 
bovam), while the first element <J, in its degeneration, 
appears as o (§. 3.). Compare, 

SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. OLD HIGH GERMAN. 


WT charcma (eamus), faraima , varemis. 

^T7! charHa (eatis), faraith , vartt. 

rT*Hf tebhyas (kis), thaim dem . 

79. In like manner, in all subjunctives, and in the pro¬ 
nominal declension in which the adjective bases in a take 
part, an Old High German e corresponds to the Sanskrit 
^ g and Gothic ai. The Middle High [G. Ed. p. o;.] 
German lias shortened this, e, as standing in an unaccented 
terminating syllable ( varcn , varei ). Besides this, the Middle 
High German has, in common with the Old High German, 


If, however, the Gothic diphthongs in question were not pronounced 
like their etymological equivalents 1? 6 and ’sn hut, as Grimm con¬ 
ceives, approximate to the Vriddhi-change (§. 2G.) T* ai and .N t au: in 
such case the High German e, d, as opposed to the Gothic ai, uu , arc not 
merely continuations of these Gothic diphthongs: but the pronunciation 
assigned by the Sanskrit to the union of a with i or u , must have been 
first introduced into the Germanic, under certain conditions, in the eighth 
century. 


oa 
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^^eserved tlie diphthong e where it stood in radical syllables 
under the protection of a following u, r (out of the older s), 
or h (c//), even in cases where one of these letters had been 
dropped, or where u had vocalized itself into v or o. 
(Grimm, pp. 90. 343). Compare, 


§L 



OLD 

MIDDLE 

GOTHIC. 

HIGH GERMAN. 

HIGH GERMAN. 

aiv , “ <£vum," 

Q.win. 


snahs, “ nix , 1 

si Wo, 

snt 

mais , “ magis, 

mir> 

me. 

laisyan , “ clocere, 1 

I^ran, 

Wren . 

lai/iVy “ commodavit" 

tth 

Well. 


In the Modern High German this <! is partly preserved, 
partly replaced; for instance, mer ( mehr ), Schnd ( Schnee ), 
Sele (Gotliic saivala ); but ich lieh, gedieh. (Grimm, p. 983.). 

80. As the e for the Gothic ai, so the <> for au, in the 
Old and Middle High German, is favoured by certain 
consonants; and those which favour the 6 are the more 
numerous. They consist of the dentals ( according to the 
Sanskrit division, §. 10.) t, d, z, together with their nasal 
and sibilant (n, s) ; further, the semi-vowel r; and h, which, 
as a termination in Middle High German, becomes ch (See 
Grimm, pp. 91. 345). The roots, which in the Gothic 
admit the Guna modification of the radical u by a, in 
the preterite singular, oppose to the Gotliic au, in Middle 
and Old High German, a double form; namely, 6 under the 
condition above mentioned, and next ou, Sj. 34., in the absence 

[G. Ed. p. 08 .] of the letter which protects d. For instance, 
Old High German zdh. Middle High German zuch ( traxi, 
traxit) Gothic tank, Sanskrit ^pft? duddha ( muhi , mulsi ,) ; 
but pouc, bouc, Jfmi, flexit, Gothic bang, Sanskrit 
bu-bhtya. The Modern High German exhibits the Gothic 
diphthong au, either, like the Middle and Old High Ger¬ 
man, as 6 , and in a more extended degree, and subject 
to the modification of §. 75: or next, shortened to «, 
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^^particulars of which will be explained uuder the verb; 
or, thirdly, as au ; for instance, daupya , *' I baptize, 1 ’ hlaupa , 

“ I run” ; or, fourthly, as eu , §. 83. 

81. As Ulfilas, in proper names, represents both e and at 
by at , and likewise o and av by au (Paitrus , Galeilaia , 
apaustaulus, Paulas); and as, in the next place, not every 
Gothic ai and au in the cognate dialects is represented in like 
manner, but in some cases the Gothic ai is replaced in Old 
High German by a simple i or e, and au by u or o (§. 77.); 
but in the others, ai is replaced by e, or (§. 85.) by ei , and 
au by o or (§. 84.) ou ; therefore Grimm deduces from these 
facts a double value of the diphthongs ai and au; one 
with the accent on the last element (ai, ait), another with 
the accent on the a (cti, au). We cannot, however, give im¬ 
plicit belief to this deduction of the acute author of the 
German system of sounds, and prefer assuming an equal 
value in all cases of the Gothic ai and au , although we 
might support Grimm’s view by the fact, that, in Sanskrit, 
^ e, 6, never replace his at and au; but everywhere, 
where occasion occurs, do replace aiand au . We think, how¬ 
ever, that the difference is rather phonetic than etymological. 
As concerns the ai and au in proper names, it may be ac¬ 
counted for, inasmuch as the Gothic was [G. Ed.' p. 09.] 
deficient in equivalents for these non-primitive vowels, which 
have degenerated from the original ^ a. Could Ulfilas 
have looked back into the early ages of his language, and 
have recognised the original idenity of e and o with his a , 
he would perhaps have used the hitter as their substitutes. 
From his point of sight, however, he embraced the ai and 
au, probably because these mixed diphthongs passed with 
him as weaker than the long e and d, rjusdem generis,^ 

(It is important here to observe, that in Greek also 
ou is felt as weaker than rj and w, as is proved by the fact 
that a/ does not attract the accent towards itself (rvnTopcu 
not TVTtTofjLat . The expression of the Greek at and au by 
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( e*»: 

v i v S4V . . k. 

\$i the Gothic ai and au requires the less justification, because 

even if ai was pronounced like tj e, and au like ^fr d, yet 
the written character presents these diphthongs as a still 
perceptible fusion of a with a following i or u. 


82. As to the other statement, namely, that not every 
Gothic at and au produces the same effect in the younger 
dialects, nor has the same foundation in the older Sanskrit, 
it might be sufficient to observe upon one feature of dialect 
peculiar to the Gothic, that h and r do not content them¬ 
selves with a pure preceding i, but require it to be .affected 
by Guna (§. 26.); thus, ai for i, and au for u ; while other- 
dialects exhibit the i and u before h and r in the same 
form as before every other consonant. The relation of the 
Gothic to their Sanskrit equivalents, 


GOTHIC 

saihs, “six,” 
iaihun, “ ten, 
faihu, “ cattle,” 
svaihra “ father-in-law, 
taihsvo, “ dextera,' 
p hairto, “heart/’ 

§ hairan y “to bear/ 

7 distair an, f< to tear, 

P stairnd, “star,” 


SANSKRIT. 

tr shnshy 
• * 

T da sun, 
pasUy 
su:asura, 

N> 

dak shindy 

hr id (from hard §. 1.), 
bharlum, 
dar-i-tum, 

HITT idl'd. 


is not so to be understood as though an i had been placed 
after the old a, but that, by the softening down of the a to 
i (§. 66.), the forms sihs, tihun, had been produced; out of 
which, afterwards, the Guna power arising from h and r 
bad produced saihs, iaihun, bairan. The High German has, 
however, remained at the earlier stage; for Old High Ger¬ 
man sehs, (Anglo-Saxon, “six,”) and tehan or tihun, &c., rest 
upon an earlier Gothic sihs, tihun. Thus, tuhtar rests on an 
earlier Gothic duhlar, for the Guna form dauhtnr, Sanskrit 
tfrifX duhitar, duhitri , t. 1.) “daughter.” Where the 
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■ s Stinskrit *8a has preserved itself in the Gothic unaltered, that 
is, not weakened to i, the occasion is absent for the de¬ 
velopment of the diphthong ai, since it is not the a before 
h and r which demands a subsequent addition, but the i 
which demands a precedent one; compare ahlau, “ eight,” 




with ashtdu. 

83. The alterations to which the simple vowels have 
been subjected appear again in the simple elements of the 
diphthongs, as well in the relation of the Gothic to the 
Sanskrit, as in that of the younger Germanic dialects to 
the Gothic. Thus the a element of the diphthong 6 
shews itself often in the Gothic, and in certain places in a 
regular manner, as i (§. '27.); and in the same places the 
a contained in F i (o + i) becomes i, which, with the second 
element of the diphthong, generates a long i (written as <?/*, 
§. 70.). The Gothic iu has either retained that form in Old 
High German, or has altered sometimes one, sometimes both 


of its constituents. Thus have arisen io, ho. [G. Ed. p. 71.] 
There is a greater distance to be passed in Otfrid’s theory of 
the substitution of ia for iu t which cannot fail to surprise, as 
we know that a simple u never becoms n.f In Middle 
Higli German iu has either remained unaltered, or has been 
changed to ie, which is as old as the latest Old High Ger¬ 
man, as it is found in Notker. In Modern High German 
the substitution of ie for the old iu is that which prmci- 


* Ahtau—asktau ia perhaps the only case in which the Gothic au cor¬ 
responds to the Sanskrit Vridclhi diphthong ~ iU > on the other hand, 
au often answers to d=(a+w). 

f There is yet another ia in Old High German, namely, that which 
Grimm (p. 103) very acutely represents as the result of a contraction, and 
formerly dissyllabic, to which, therefore, there is no counterpart diph¬ 
thong in Gothic. The most important case will be discussed under the 
head of the verb, in preterites, such as kudt 9 M 1 held, Gothic haihald . 
After this analogy “four/’ (according to Otfrid), arose out of the 
Gothic Jidvor. in this way, that, after the extrusion of the d\\ the 6 passed 
into its corresponding show vowel.— Grimm, p< 193. 

F 
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d( 

t ' p - . r 

: Ul v prevails, in which, however, the e is only visibly re* 
fained, for phonetically it is absorbed by the i. Compare 
ich biete with the Gothic biuda, giesse with giuta. Besides 
this form, we also find eu in place of the old iu or still 
older au, in cases, namely, where e can be accounted for as 
the result of a no longer perceptible modification (Grimm, 
p. 523, §. 75.); compare Lmte with the Gothic laudeix. Old High 
German Unit, “people”; Heu, “hay,” with Goth, havi, “grass. 
Usually, however, the Gothic has already acquired an iu in 
place of this eu, and the original au (which becomes av be¬ 
fore vowels) is to be sought in the Sanskrit; for instance, 
Neune, “nine,” Old High German niuni, Gothic niuneh, 
Sanskrit 7TTT navan (as theme); neu, “new,” Old High Ger¬ 
man niwi (indeclinable), Gothic nivi-s, Sanskrit nava-s. 
This e, however, is difficult to account for, in as far as it is 
connected with the Umlaut, because it corresponds to an i in 
Middle and Old High German ; and this vowel, of itself 
answering to an i or y in the following syllable, is capable of 
no alteration through their power of attraction. Long u for 
iu, equivalent to a transposition of the diphthong, is found in 


lugen, “to lie,” triigen, “to deceive,” Middle High German 
linger/, triugen. 

[G. Ed. p. 72.] 84. Where the a element of the Sanskrit 

*7 6 retains its existence in the Gothic, making au the equi¬ 
valent of <J, the Middle High German, and a part of the Old 
High German authorities, have ou in the place of au , 
although, as has been remarked in §. 80, under the influence 
of certain consonants 6 prevails. Compare Old High German 
pouc. Middle High German bouc, with the Gothic preterite 
bang, “Jlexl." The o of the High German ou has the same 
relation to the corresponding Gothic a in au, as the Greek 


o in /3oCy bears to the Sanskrit w a, which undergoes a 
fusion with 7 u in the ^>rt 6 of the cognate word nt g<i. 
The oldest Old High German authorities (Gl. Hrab. Ker. Is.) 
have au for the ou of the later (Grimm, p. 99); and as, 
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^fcfikier the conditions specified in §. SO., they also exhibit d, 
this tells in favour of Grimm’s assumption, that au in the 
Gothic and oldest High German was pronounced like our 
German au, and thus not like the Sanskrit ^tt 6 (out of 
a -f u). In this case, in the Gothic ai, also, both the let¬ 
ters must have been sounded, and this diphthong must oe 
only an etymological, and not a phonetic equivalent of the 
Sanskrit L 

85. In the Gothic diphthong ai the a alone is susceptible 
of alteration, and appears in High German softened down to 
e, in the cases in which the contracted from ai (§. 78.), does 
not occur. In Modern High German, however, ei, in pro¬ 
nunciation, = ai Compare 


OLD MIDDLE MODERN 

GOTHIC. HIGH GERMAN. HIGH GERMAN. HIGH GERMAN. 


haita\ “ voco” ' heizu, heize, heisse . 

skatda, “ separo” skeidu, schcide, scheide. 


86. (1.) Let us now consider the consonants, preserving the 
Indian arrangement, and thus examining [G. Ed. p. 73.] 
the gutturals first. Of these, the Gothic has merely the 
tenuis and the medial ( k , g ) ; and Ulfilas, in imitation of the 
Greek, places the latter as a nasal before gutturals; for in¬ 
stance, drigkan , “to drink”; briggan , 44 to bring”; tvggd, 
“tongue”; yuggs, u young” ; guggs, “ a going” (subs t.). For 
the compound kv the old writing lias a special character, 
which we, like Grimm, render by qv , although q does not 
appear elsewhere, and v also combines with g ; so that qv 
(=Jco) plainly bears the same relation to gv that k bears to g ; 
compare sigqvan, “to sink,” with siggvan , “to read,” “to 
sing,” //also, in Gothic, willingly combines with v\ and 
for this combination, also, the original text has a special 
character; compare saihvan , leihvan , with our sehen, leihen. 
In respect to h by itself we have to observe that it often 
appears in relations in which the dentals place their th and 
the labials their / so that in this case it takes the place of 
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0, which is wanting in the Gothic. In this manner is 


* 

a*' 



aih related to aigum , “ we have,” as bauth to budum , and gaf 
to gebum. Probably the pronunciation of the Gothic h was 
not in all positions the same, but in terminations, and before 
t and s , if not generally before consonants, corresponded to 
our ch . The High German has ch as an aspirate of the k : 
for this tenuis , however, either k or c stands in the older 
dialects, the use of which, in Middle High German, is so dis¬ 
tinguished, that c stands as a terminating letter, and in the 
middle of words before t , and ch also stands for a double /,*. 
(Grimm, p. 422.) This distinction reminds us of the use of 
the Zend < 2 * c in contrast to 5 k t as also of the f in con¬ 
trast to p t (§§• 34. 38.) 

(2.) The palatals and linguals are wanting in Gothic, as 
in Greek and Latin ; the dentals are, in Gothic, t , th , d } 

[G. Ed. p. 74.] together with their nasal n. For th the 
Gothic alphabet has a special character. In the High 
German z (=ts) fills the place of the aspiration of the t , so 
that the breathing is replaced by the sibilation. By the side 
of this z in the Old High German, the old Gothic th also 
maintains its existence.* There are two species of z, which, 
in Middle High German, do not agree with each other. In 
the one, t has the preponderance,^ the other, s ; and thialatter 
is written by Isidor zs , and its reduplication zss y while the 
reduplication of the former he writes tz. In the Modern 
High German the second species has only retained the 
sibilant, but in writing is distinguished, though not uni¬ 
versally, from s proper. Etymologically, both species of 
the Old and Middle High German 2 fall under the same 
head, and correspond to the Gothic t 

(3.) The labials are, in Gothic, p,/, 6, with their nasal 

# Our Modern High German th is, according to Grimm (p. 525), in¬ 
organic, and to be rejected. “It is, neither in pronunciation nor origin. 


properly aspirated, and nothing but a mere tenuis. 
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m. The High German supplies this organ, as the Sanskrit 
does all, with a double aspiration, a surd (/= pk) (see 
§. 25.) and a sonant, which is written v, and comes nearer to 
the Sanskrit * blu In Modern High German sve perceive 
no longer any phonetic difference between /"and v; but in 
Middle High German v shews itself in this manner softer 
than /, in that, first, at the end of words it is transformed 
into /, on the same principle by which, in such a position, 
the medials are converted into tenues; for instance, wolf not 
wolv, but genitive wolves; second, that in the middle before 
surd consonants it becomes /, hence zwelve becomes zwelftc t 
funve becomes fimfte>funfzic. At the beginning of words / 
and v, in Middle High German, seem of equal signification, 
and their use in the MSS. is precarious, [G. Ed. p. 75.] 
but v preponderates (Grimm, pp. 339. 400). It is the same 
in Old High German; yet Notker uses /as the original 
primarily existing breathing-sound, and v as the softer or 
sonant aspiration, and therefore employs the latter in cases 
where the preceding word concludes with one of those letters, 
which otherwise (§. 93 .) soften down a tenuis to its medial 
(Grimm, pp. 135, 136); for instance, demo voter , den vater 9 
but not des vater but des fater . So far the rule is less 
stringent (observes Grimm), that in all cases / may stand 
for i\ but the converse does not hold. Many Old High 
German authorities abandon altogether the initiatory v t 
and write / for it constantly, namely, Kero, Otfrid, Tatian. 
The aspiration of the p is sometimes, in Old High German, 
also rendered by ph } but, in general, only at the beginning of 
words of foreign origin, phorta y phenniny ; in the middle, 
and at the end occasionally, in true Germanic forms, such 
as werphan , warph , uurphumfa, in Tatian; limphan in Otfrid 
and Tatian. According to Grimm, pk, in many cases, has 
had the mere sound of /. “ In monumental inscriptions, 

however, which usually employ/, the pk of many words 
had indisputably the sound of pf; for example, if Otfrid 


r/aSi 
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kaphar , “ cuprum” scepheri, “ Creator/’ we are not to 


<SL 


assume that these words were pronounced kufar, scefcri' 
(p. 132). In Middle High German the initial ph of foreign 
words of the Old High German has become pf (Grimm, 
p. 326). In the middle and at the end we find pf, first, always 
after m, kampf, “pugna," iampf, “vapor,” krempfen, “conlra- 
here,” in which case p is an euphonic appendage to/, in order 
to facilitate a union with m. Secondly, in compounds with the 
inseparable prefix eni, which, before the labial aspirates, lays 
aside its t, or, as seems to me the sounder supposition, converts 
that letter, by assimilation, into the labial tenuis. Hence, for 
[G. Ed. p. 70.] instance, enp-finden, later and more harmo¬ 
nious emp-finden, for ent-finden. Standing alone, neverthe¬ 
less, it appears, in Middle High German, vinden, but v does not 
combine with p, for after the surd p (§. 25.) the surd aspirate 
is necessary (see Grimm, p. 398). Thirdly, after short vowels 
the labial aspirates are apt to be preceded by their tenues, as 
well in the middle as at the end of words: just as in Sanskrit 
(Gramm. Crit. r. 88 .) the palatal surd aspirate between a short 
and another vowel or semi-vowel is preceded by its tenuis; 


and, for instance, Tj'stffr prichchhati is said for yyrfnprichlwti 
“interrogate from the root XTS prachh. In this light I 
view the Middle High German forms kopf, kropf, tropfe, 
klopfen, kripfen, kapfcn (Grimm, p, 398). In the same words 
we sometimes find ff, as kaffen, schuffen. Here, also, p has 
assimilated itself to the following/; for/, even though it be 
the aspirate ofp, is not pronounced like the Sanskrit 15 ph, 
that is, like p with a clearly perceptible h; but the sounds 
p and h are compounded into a third simple sound lying 
between the two, which is therefore capable of reduplication, 
as in Greek <p unites itself with 6, while ph + th would be im¬ 
possible. 

( 4 .) The Sanskrit semi-vowels are represented in Gothic 
by j (=-y), r, l, v; the same in High German ; only in Old 
High German Manuscripts the sound of the Indo-Gothie v 
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x .Jt u>) is most usually represented by uu , in Middle Hig 
German by vv : j (or y) in both is written i. We agree with 
Grimm in using j (or y) and w for all periods of the High Ger¬ 
man. After an initial consonant in Old High German, the 
semi-vowel w in most authorities is expressed by u , foi in¬ 
stance, zuelif, “ twelve,” Gothic tvalif. As in the Sanskrit and 
Zend the semi-vowels y and v often arise out of the cor¬ 
responding vowels i and u, so also in the [G. Ed. p. 77.] 
Germanic; for instance, Gothic svniv-g, “ filiorum ” from the 
base sunuy with u affected by Guna (iu, §• 27.). More usually, 
however, in the Germanic, the converse occurs, namely, 
that y and v f at terminations and before consonants, have 
become vocalised (see §. 73.), and have only retained their 
original form before terminations beginning with a vowel, 
for if, for instance, thius , " servant,” forms tkivis in the 
genitive, we know, from the history of the word, that this 
v has not sprung from the u of the nominative, but that 


$L 


thius is a mutilation of thivns (§. 116.); so that after the 
lapse of the a the preceding semi-vowel has become a whole 
one. In like manner is thivi , ■* maid-servant,” a mutila¬ 


tion cf the base thivyo (§. 120.), whose nominative, like the 
accusative, probably was thivya , for which, however, in the 
accusative, after the v had become vocalized, thiuya was 
substituted. 

(5.) Of the Sanskrit sibilants, the Germanic has only 
the last, namely, the pure dental * s. Out of this, how¬ 
ever, springs another, peculiar, at least in use, to the 
Gothic, which is written z, and had probably a softer pro¬ 
nunciation than This * is most usually found between two 
vowels, as an euphonic alteration of s , but sometimes also 
between a vowel and v, l, or n ; and between liquids (L ?, n) 
and a vowel, y or n, in some words also before d , finally, 
before the guttural medial, in the single instance, a+gu, 
“ashes”; everywhere thus before sonants, and it must 
therefore itself be considered as a sonant sibilant (§. 25.), while 
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V Ls the surd. It is remarkable, in a grammatical point of 
view, that a concluding s before the enclitic particles ei and 
u/i, and before the passive addition a, passes into z ; hence, for 
instance, thizei 4t cujus from this “ hujus” thanzei “ quos, 
from thans “ hos," vileizuh “ visne” from vileis " vzg, haitaza 
t( vocaris,” from Jiaitis “ vocas," or rather from its earlier form 
[G. Ed. p. 78.] haitas. The root sltp , “ to sleep,” forms, 
by a reduplication, in the preterite, saizUp, “ I or he slept. 
Other examples are, izvis,“vobis, ’ “uos” razn '‘house, talzyan , 
“to teach,” marzyan , “to provoke,” fairzna, “heel. 1 he 
High German loves the softening of * into r, especially 
between two vowels (see §. 22.); but this change has not 
established itself as a pervading law, and does not extend 
over all parts of the Grammar. For instance, in Old High 
German, the final s of several roots has changed itself into 
r before the preterite terminations which commence with a 
vowel; on the other hand, it has remained unaltered in the 
uninflected first and third pers. sing, indicative, and also 
before the vowels of the present. For example, from the 
root lusy comes liusv , “ I lose,” 16s , “ I or he lost,” lurumts 
“ we lost.” While in these cases the termination takes $ 
under its protection, yet the s of the nominative singular, 
where it has not been altogether dropped, is everywhere 
softened down to r ; and, on the other hand, the concluding 
s of the genitive has, down to our time, remained unaltered, 
and thus an organic difference has arisen between two cases 
originally distinguished by a similar suffix. For instance. 


OLD MODERN 

GOTJ1KL HIGH GERMAN. HlC.n GERMAN. 

Nominative . • blindf-Sy plinl@-r t b!inde~r. 

Genitive . . . blindi-s, plinte-s> btinde-s. 

87. The Germanic tongues exhibit, in respect of con- 
sonants, a remarkable law of displacement, which has been 
first recognised and developed with great ability by Grimm. 
According to this law, the Gothic, and the other dialects, 
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with the exception of the High German, in relation to the 
Greek, Latin, and, with certain limits, also [G. Ed. p. 79.] 
to the Sanskrit and Zend, substitute aspirates for the original 
tenues, h for k> th for f, and/ for p; tenues for medials, t for 
a, p for b, and k for g; finally, medials for aspirates, g for 
d for 0 , and b for/. The High German bears the same 
regular relation to the Gothic as the latter to the Greek, and 
substitutes its aspirates for the Gothic tenues and Greek 
medials; its tenues for the Gothic medials and Greek aspi¬ 
rates ; and its medials for the Gothic aspirates and Greek 
tenues. Yet the Gothic labial and guttural medial exhibits 
itself unaltered in most of the Old High German authorities, 
as in the Middle and Modern High German; for instance, 
Gothic biuga , “ flccto" Old High German biuga and piufca , 
Middle High German biuge, Modern High German biege . 
For the Gothic/, the Old High German substitutes v, espe¬ 
cially as a first letter (§. 86. 3.). In the t sounds, z in High 
German replaces an aspirate. The Gothic has no 

aspiration of the k, and either replaces the Greek k by the 
simple aspiration h, in which case it sometimes coincides 
with the Sanskrit h , or it falls to the level of the High 
German, and, in the middle or end of words, usually gives 
g instead of Ic, the High German adhering, as regards the 
beginning of words, to the Gothic practice, and participating 
with that dialect in the use of the h. We give here Grimm’s 
table, illustrating the law of these substitutions, p. 5S4. 


Greek. P B F 

Gothic. F P B 


Old High German, B{V) F P 


T U Th 
Th T D 
D Z T 


K G Ch 
K G 
G Ch K 
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[G. Ed. p. 80.] 


EXAMPLES.* 



OLD 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

niGit germ. 

xrr^lT pada-s, 

TTOV$y 7To3-05“ 

, pcs, pedisy 

/o/n.9, 

vuaz. 

panchan , 

7TGyU7Te, 

quinque. 

fi^fy 

vinf. 

^fpurria, 

7tAcO£, 

plenus , 

fullSy 

vnl. 

f*?ij pifri, 

TTOLTirjp , 

patcr> 

fadreuv j-, 

vaiar. 

TQrc upari t 

unep, 

Kai'i/ajSif, 

super, 
cannabisy 

vfary 

nbar. 

luinnf. 

bhanj, 

• . 

fr anger e, 

brikaTiy 

prechan. 

♦JTf bll ujy 


fruiy fructusy 

bruhduy 

pritchon* 

m«J bhrdtri 


frater, 

brolhar , 

pruoder . 

H bhriy 

0CjOW, 

/CTO, 

bairn y 

piru. 

H hhriiy 

ofypvs, 

• • 

• • 

prawa . 

kapdhy m.n., 

KecpaXrj, 

caput y 

haubithy 

houpit . 

FOT twam (nom.), 

TVy 

• . 

thy, 

c/tf. 

tarn (acc.), 

TOVy 

is-ium , 

thana , 

dni. 

trayas (n.pl.), Tpe?s, 

ircSy 

/Arczs, 

dri . 

antara, 

erepog, 

aHer t 

anthaTy 

an dor. 

danta-rnfacc.) 

, o^o^r-a, 

denteniy 

thuntu~Sy 

zand. 

1?T dwau (n. du ) 9 

$00, 

duo. 

tvaiy 

zubnL 

dak shindy 

$e£/a, 

dextra y 

laihsvd, 

zrsaiva. 

uda f 

v$u)py 

unda, 

vatdy 

wazar . 

duhitri, 

Svyaryp, 

• ♦ 

dauhtar, 

fohtar. 

3Tt dwdr, 

Svpa, 

foreSy 

daiiTy 

tor . 

* *TV madhuy 

pedv, 

. . 

• • 

meto* 

W ' # 

^ 1 ®SPT sivan. 

KVCdVy 

cants, 

hunthsy 

hand. 

£ hridaya f 

Kap$/a, 

cor. 

hairtu, 

htrza. 

ch akshdy 

OKog , 

ocutuSy 

(JU(j6y 

ouga . 

"STO air?/., 

$CtK|0L/ 5 

lacrirrWy 

tagr ni., 

zahar. 

*157 prtS’H, 

• ■ 

pecuSy 

faihv , 

vihu. 


* Tile Sanskrit words here stand, where the termination is not separated 
from the base, or the case not indicated, in their crude or simple form 
(theme); of tho verb, wc give only the bare root, 
t “ Parents." 
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swasura, 

CKvpos, 

dasan , 

ticKa, 

sTT jnd, 

yvo)pt, 

snfff jdtl* 

yevog, 

jdnu, 

yovv, 

mafia t , 

peyaKos, 

hansa, 

xt v > 

^rn Ingas, 

Xdes, 

lih. 

\e,xa, 





OLD 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

HIGH GERM 

socer , 

svaihra , 

suehnr . 

decern, 

taih.un, 

zehan. 

j/nosco, 

ban, 

chan. 

genus. 

kuni, 

chuni. 

genu , 

leniu, 

chniu . 

magnus, 

mikils, 

mihiL 

anser , 

gans. 

kans. 

fieri. 

gistra, 

kestar . 

lingo , 

laigd , 

Ukdm. 


88. The Lithuanian lias left the consonants without 
displacement in their old situations, only, from its defi¬ 
ciency in aspirates, substituting simple tenues for the 
Sanskrit aspirated tenues, and medials for the aspirated 
medials. Compare, 


LITHUANIAN. 

rata-s , " wheel,” 

busu , “ I would be,” 

ka-s, “ who,” 

dumi, “ I give,” 

pats, "husband” "master,’ 

penlci , “five,” 

trys , “three,” 

lccturi , “ four,” 

keiwirtas, “the fourth,” 

szalaiy f. “ bough,” 


SANSKRIT. 

ratha~s, “waggon.' 1 
nftroifa bhavishy&mi. 
oFH ka-s. 

daddmi. [G. Ed. p. 8*2.] 
tjfira pati-s. 
panchan . 
tray as (n. pi. m.) 

chatw&ras (u. pi. m.) 
chaturtha-s. 

* \ 

sdhhd. 


Irregular deviations occur, as might be expected, in indi¬ 
vidual cases. Thus, for instance, naga-s , "nail” (of the 
foot or finger), not nafca-s, answers to the Sanskrit 
rwkhas. The Zend stands, as we have before remarked, 
in the same rank, in all essential respects, as the Sanskrit, 


* From fan, " to he born. ’ 
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Greek, and Latin. As, however, according to §.47., certain 
consonants convey an aspiration to the letter which precedes 
them, this may occasion an accidental coincidence between 
the Zend and the Gothic; and both languages may, in 
like manner and in the same words, depart from the ori¬ 
ginal tenuis. Compare, 


GOTHIC. 


ZEND. 


SANSKRIT. 


thir (theme), “ three," 
thus, “ to thee,” 
fra , (inseparable prep. 
friyd, “ I love," 
ahva +, *' a river," 


thri, f* trl 

j 1 ,’ V ' 1 thwuij rSf twe l* 

) M>d\fra 9 Tl pra 

dfrinami;\ THtUT faprindmi. 
dfs up (theme). 


[G. Ed. p. 83.] I pronounce this coincidence between the 
Gothic and the Zend aspirates accidental, because the causes 
of it are distinct; as, on the one side, the Gothic accords xio 
aspirating influence to the letters v and r ( truda , trauan, trim - 
pan, ivai), and, in the examples given above, th and / stand, 
only because, according to rule, Gothic aspirates are to be 
expected in the place of original tenues; on the other 
side, the Zend everywhere retains the original tenues, where 
the letters named in §. 47. do not exhibit an influence, which 
is unknown to the Gothic; so that, quite according to order, 
in by far the majority of forms which admit of comparison, 
either Gothic aspirates are met with in the place of Zend 
tenues, or, according to another appointment of the Ger¬ 
manic law of substitution, Gothic tenues in that of Zend 
mediate. Compare, 


* TwA occurs as an uninflectcd genitive in Rosen’s Veda-Specimcn , 
p. 26, and may, like the mutilated ?if M, be also used as a dative. 

t “I bless,” frum the Sanskrit root prt, “to love,” united with the 
prop. a. 

{ Ahva . The Sanskrit-Zend expression signifies “ water ” ; and the 
Gothic form devclopcs it self through the transition, of frequent occurrence, 
of p to £, for which the law of substitution requires h (see also aqua). 
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GOTniC. ZEND. 

thu, “ thou,* 11 turn* 

JidvAr , (ind.) “ four,* 11 ^2xud<f6A5^ chathwdrd (n. pi. m.) 
fimf, ju^^jaig) pancha . 

/h/&, “ full,” ^yc?go> pvrenA (n. in.) 

fadrein , “ parents / 1 C^aj^aa^) paitar-em (patrem). 
fathsy “ master / 1 pcdti-s. 

faihu , “ beast / 1 pa$u-s. 

faryith t “ he wanders/’ a^uas/ai^i charaiti . 

/cftu-s, “ foot/ 1 aiq^uq) padha (§. 39.) 

fraihithy “he asks/ 1 a£>aajaj£?£c> peresaiti. 
ufar t “over/ 1 j 7 ja > q )> upairi, (§. 41.) 

«/• “from/ 1 ai vm apa* 

thai, “ these/ 1 /op 

/was, “ who,” \>? kd. [G. Ed. P . 84.] 

tvai, “ two/ 1 aj»$ rfua. 

taihujiy “ ten/ 1 ajaja^ tftzsa. 

taihsvdy *' right hand / 1 a^a^da dashinciy “dexter." 


In the Sanskrit and Zend the sonant aspirates, not the 
surd, as in Greek, (*r h too is sonant, see §. 25.) correspond, 
according to rule, to the Gothic medials: as, however, in the 
Zend the hh is not found, ^ b answers to the Gothic b . 
Compare, 


GOTHIC. ZEND. SANSKRIT. 

bairlth , “ lie carries/ 1 jpjA3?\u bciraitiy 1 wffl bibhaHu 

brothary “brother/ 1 ^^\^.\xy^brdtarem( acc.)>jTflT* bhrdtaram(sice.) 
haiy “ both/ 1 Aij> u6u, ubh&u (n. ac. v. du.) 

brukariy “ to use/ 1 >nj bhuj, “ to eat. 11 

hi (prep.) aja* abi>mfj>saiun>^{fa abhi . 

midyciy “middling/ 1 mssqjmG ynaidhyay vcmmudhya. 
bindaiiy u bind/ 1 bandh> bandit 

89. Violations of the law of displacement of sounds, both by 
persistence in the same original sound, or the substitution of 
irregular sounds, are frequent in the middle and at the end of 
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affinity with t : ga-slcaf((i)s, “ creation,” (from skap-an). The 
form di finds its place after vowels, but is able, where the 
vowel of the suffix falls away, L e . in the nom. and accus. 
sing., to convert d into th, because ih can, more easily than d , 
dispense with a following vowel, and is a favourite letter at 
the end of words and before consonants, though d also is 
tolerated in such a position. Hence the root bud , “to bid,” 
(pres, biuda, §. 27.) forms, in the uninflected condition of the 
£>ret., baath , in the plur. bud-um ; and the nominal base, 
mana-sd-di, “world,” (according to Grimm’s well-founded 
interpretation, “seed, not seat, of man,") forms in the nom. 
and accus. mana-s&tks, mana-stth t or mana-s£d$ 9 mana-sM; 
but in the dat. mana-sMai not -sithai. On the other hand, 
after liquids the suffix is usually thi , and after n 9 di : the 
dental, however, once chosen, remains afterwards in every 
position, either without a vowel or before vowels; for instance, 
gabaurths, “ birth,” dat. gabaurthai ; gafaurds , “gathering 11 
[G. Ed. p. 87.] (from far-yan, “ to go”), gen. gufaurdais: 
gakunths, “esteem, 11 gen. gnlcunlfiais ; gamunds , ” memory, 11 
gen. gamundais ; gaqvumihs , “meeting, 1 ’ dat. gaqvumlhai , dat. 
plur. gaqvumlhim. From the union with m, d is excluded. 
On the whole, however, the law here discussed accords re¬ 
markably with a similar phenomenon in modern Persian, 
where the original t of grammatical terminations and suffixes 
is maintained only after mute consonants, but after vowels 
and liquids is changed into d: hence, for instance, girtf-tan , 
“to take,” bas-lan, “to bind,” dash-tan, “ to have,” pukh-tan, 
“to cook”: on the other hand, da-dan, "to give,” bur-dan, “to 
bear,” dm-dan, “to come.” Ido not, therefore, hesitate to 
release the Germanic suffix ti, and all other suffixes originally 
commencing with t 9 from the general law of substitution of 
sounds, and to assign the lot of this t entirely to the controul 
of the preceding letter. The Old High German, in the case 
of our suffix ti, as in that of other suffixes and terminations 
originally commencing with t , accords to the original [ a 
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far more extensive prevalence, than does the Gothic; inas¬ 
much as it retains that letter, not only when protected by 
s, h, and/, but also after vowels and liquids—after m an 
euphonic / is insertedand the Z is only after l changed 
into d. Hence, for instance, ans-t, “grace,” hlouft , “course/ 
mah-t, “ might,” sd-t,“ seed,” kijmrt, “ birth,” var-t, “jour¬ 
ney,” mun-i 9 “ protection/ fci-ical-t, “force,' scul-t , schuld , 
“guilt/ rhumft ," arrival.” 

92. The law of substitution shews the greatest perti¬ 


nacity at the beginning of words, and I have found it every¬ 
where observed in the relation of the Gothic to the Greek 
and Latin. On the other hand, in some roots which are 
either deficient or disfigured in the Old European languages* 
but which are common to the Germanic and the Sanskrit, 
the Gothic stands on the same footing with ( G. Ed. p. 88/ 
the Sanskrit, especially in respect of initial medials. Thus, 
bandit , “to bind/ is also band in Gothic, not pand ; 
grahy in the Vedas XT* grahh , “ to take,” “ seize/ is grip 
(pres, greipa with Guna, §. 27.) not krip ;* to *TT gd and 
7TO gam, u to go/ correspond gagga y “ I go/ and ga-tvd t 
“street/ dak “to burn/ is, in Old High German, dah- 
an (3auo), ° to burn/ “to light.” I can detect, however, 
no instance in which Gothic tenues correspond to Sanskrit 
as initial letters. 

93(a). We return now to the Sanskrit, in order, with rela¬ 
tion to the most essential laws of sound, to notice one ad¬ 
verted to in our theory of single letters; where it was said 
of several concurrent consonants that they were tolerated 
neither at the end of words, nor in the middle before strong 
consonants, and how their places were supplied in such situa¬ 
tions. It is besides to be observed, that, properly, tenues 
alone can terminate a Sanskrit word; but medials, only 
before sonants, (§. 25,) may either be retained, if they origi¬ 
nally terminate an inflective base, or take the place of a tenuis 


- The Latin prehendo is probably related to the Sanskiit root XT^ grub . 
through the usual interchange between gutturals and labials. 

o 
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words. lhus, m the Old High German vatar , the t of tlie 
Greek iraryp remains; in the Gothic fadrein, " par cutes? d is 
substituted irregularly for th. The same phenomenon occurs 
in the cases of the Old High German olpenta, and the Gothic 
ulbandus , contrasted with the r of eA e<f>avT- ; thus, also, the t 
of *TfTt chatur , “ quatuor," has become d in the Gothic 
Jidvdr instead of th ; but in High German has entirely dis¬ 
appeared. The p of tlie Sanskrit root ^ swap, (Latin 
sopio,) “ sleep,'’ has been preserved in the Gothic slepa , and 

[G. Ed. p. 05.] the Old High German slfifu stands in the 
Gothic category, but the Sanskrit root is more faithfully 
preserved in the Old High German in in-suepyu (sopio, see 

§. 86 . 4 .) 

90. Nor have the inflexions or grammatical appendages 
everywhere submitted* to the law of displacement, but have, 
in many instances, either remained iaithful to the primary 
sound, or have, at least, rejected the particular change pre¬ 
scribed by §. 87. Thus the Old High German has, in the 
third person, as well singular as plural, retained tlie original 
t; compare hapef , “ he has,” hapent, “they have,” with habet, 
habent: the Gothic, on the contrary, says habaiih, haband; 
the first in accordance with the law, the last in violation of 
it, for hahanth. Thus, also, in the part, pres., the t of the old 
languages has become, under the influence of the preceding 
71 , not th but d ; the t of the part, pass., however, is changed 
before the s of the nom. into th, but before vowel termina- 

it would bo better to regard the phenomenon here discussed by as¬ 
suming d aa the proper character of the third person in Gothic ; and 
viewing the Old High German t as die regular substitute for it. The 
d has been retained in the Gothic passive also {bair-a-du), and the active 
form bairith is derivable from bedrid , in that the Gothic prefers the aspi¬ 
rates to the mcdials at the end of a word. The same is tlie case with tlie 
part, pass., the suffix of which is, in Gothic, da, whence, in Old High Ger¬ 
man, in consequence of the second law for the permutation of sounds, 
comes ta ; so that the old form recurs again, re-introduced by a fresh cor¬ 
ruption. 
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by an anomalous process, into d ; after the same prin 
ciple by which the th of the third person before the vowel 
increment of the passive is softened to tZ; so that da •, in¬ 
stead of tha, corresponds to the Greek to , of eTUTirer-o, and 
to the Sanskrit ta , of abhavata . The Old High 

German, on the other hand, has preserved the original t in 
both participles : hapenter, hapeter, Gothic habands , genitive 
habandins; habaiths, gen. habaidis. 

91. Special notice is due to the fact, that in the middle 
of words under the protection of a preceding consonant, 
the old consonant often remains without displacement, 
sometimes because it chimes in well with the preceding sound, 
sometimes because, through regard for the preceding let¬ 
ters, alterations have been admitted other than those which 
the usual practice as to displacement would lead us to expect. 
Mute consonants (§. 25.), among which, in [G-. Ed. p. 80.] 
the Germanic, the h must be reckoned, where it is to be pro¬ 
nounced like our ch, protect a succeeding original t . Thus, 

T aslitau, “eight, 11 oktco, “ octo” is in Goth, ahtau , in Old 
High German ahtu : naktam (adverbial accusative), 

“ night, 1 ’ vuf, wkto£ 9 (i nox,” “ noctis” is in Gothic nahis , 
Old High German nahL The liquids, on the other hand, like 
the vowels, which they approach nearest of all consonants, 
affect a d or th after themselves. From these euphonic 
causes, for instance, the feminine suffix fw ti in Sanskrit, in 
Greek cr^, as t Tolrjcns, which designates abstract substantives, 
appears in Gothic in three forms, Zi, di f and tin. The ori¬ 
ginal form ti shews itself after/, into which p and b mostly 
resolve themselves, and also after 5 and h ; for instance, 
anst(i)s (§. 117.), “ grace/ from the root an > Old High Ger¬ 
man unnan, “ to be gracious, with the insertion of an 
euphonic 5 : frcdust{i)s, u loss,’ 1 (from /us, pres, liana ): maht(i)s 3 
“strength,” (from magan ): fra-gifl(i)s? betrotliment, (from 
gib, gaf), also fragibts, perhaps erroneously, as b has little 

* Da is an abbreviation of did = ft. rat SnnsU. it), &• e §. 4(50. 
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or an aspirate, if these happen to precede sonants in a 
sentence. As examples, we select jrftn harit, (viridb s), 
“ green, 11 veda-vid , “skilled in the Veda/ 1 dharm- 

labh , u acquiring wealth.” These words are, according to 
§. 94., without a nominative sign. We find, also, 
asti harit , “he is green, 11 *\fm asti vedu-vit, 

asli dhana-lap ; on the other hand, wfi&T harid asti , 

’Sift* vedavid asti , dhanadab asti ; also, 

/iaric? bhavaii , &e. With this Sanskrit law the Middle High 
[G. Ed. p. 89 ] German is very nearly in accordance, which 
indeed tolerates aspirates at the end of words, contrary to the 
custom of the Sanskrit, only with a conversion of the sonant 
v into the surd /, see §. 86. 3.; but, like the Sanskrit, and 
independent of the law of displacement explained in §. 87., 
supplies the place of inedials at the end of words regularly 
by tenues. As, for example, in the genitives tages, tides , 
uibes, of which the nom. and accus. sing., deprived of the 
inllexion and the terminating vowel of the base, take the 
forms tac, (§. 86. i.) ext, wip. So also as to the verb; for 
instance, the roots trag , lady grab , form, in the uninflectcd 
1st and 3d pers. sing, pret, truoc, luot , gruop , plur. tritogen, 
luoden, gruoben . Where, on the other hand, the tenuis or 
aspirate (v excepted) is radical, there no alteration of sound 
occurs in declension or in conjugation. For instance, wort, 
gen. worles, not wordes, as in Sansk. ^iT dadat , “the giver, 11 
gen. fT^nr dadatas, not dadadasy but f^nr vit , 44 knowing, 11 
gen. vidasy from the base fi^ vul In Old High 

German different authorities of the language .are at variance 
with respect to the strict observance of this law. Isidor is 
in accordance with it, insomuch that he converts d at the 
end into t and g into c; for instance, warty Wordes ; dac t 
dages. The Gothic excludes only the labial medials from 
terminations, but replaces them, not by tenues, but by 
in'pi rates. Hence gaf t u I gave,’ 1 in contrast to gilbuxn, and 
the accusatives hlaij\ lauf,\ thiufy opposed to the nominatives 
hhabs. hjubs, fhxubs, gen. hhtdtis ) £cc. The guttural and dental 
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(g, d) are tolerated by the Gothic in terminations; 
yet even in these, in individual cases, a preference appears 
for the terminating aspirates. Compare bauth> u I or lie 
offered/ 1 with buduni , “ wc offered,” from the root bud; 
haitad-a “ nominatur n with haitith (§. 67.) “nominal; aih, 
“I have/ 1 “he has,” with aigum, “we have/' 

[G. Ed. p. 90.] 93^). In a sense also opposed to that of the 

above-mentioned Sanskrit law, we find, in Old High German, 
yet only in Notker, an euphonic relation between terminating 
and initial letters of two words which come together. (Grimm, 
pp. 130, 138, 191). As in Sanskrit the tenuis appears as an 
essential consonant, fit for the conclusion of a sentence, but 
exchangeable, under the influence of a word following in a 
sentence, for the medials ; so with Notker the tenuis ranks 
as a true initial; stands therefore at the beginning of a 
sentence, and after strong consonants; but after vowels 
and the weakest consonants the liquid is turned into a 
medial. Thus, for instance, ih pin, “ I am,” but ih ne bin ; 
ter dag, “the day/ 1 but tes tages; mil kote , “with God/ 1 but 
minan got , “ my God/ 1 

91. Two consonants are no longer, in the existing con¬ 
dition of the Sanskrit, tolerated at the end of a word, but 
the latter of the two is rejected. This emasculation, which 
must date from an epoch subsequent to the division ol the 
language, as this law is not recognised either by the Zend 
or by any of the European branches of the family, has 
had, in many respects, a disadvantageous operation on the 
Grammar, and has mutilated many forms of antiquity re¬ 
quired by theory. In the High German we may view, as 
in some degree connected with this phenomenon, the cir¬ 
cumstance that roots with double liquids— ll, mm , nrt, rr — 
in forms which are indeclinable (and before the consonants 
of inflexions) reject the latter of the pair. In the case, also, 
of terminations in double h or t, one is rejected. Hence, 
for instance, from slihhu (pnngo) ar-prittu ( siringo ), the 1st 
and 3d pers. pret. slab, ur-prat . In Middle High German, 
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Ns ^^^>dee]ensions in ck,ff, the last is rejected; for instance, 
hoc, gen. bockes; (jrif 3 griffes : tz loses the t; for instance, 
9chaz, schatzes . 

95. Between a final n n and a sue- [G. Ed. p.91.] 
ceeding t sound — as which the palatals also must be 
reckoned, for ^ ch is equivalent to tsh —in the Sanskrit an 
euphonic sibilant is interposed, from the operation of the 
following t ; and 7^, by this sibilant, is converted, §. 9., into 
Anuswara ; for instance, w* abliamns tatra , ( abhavan - 

s-tatra ), “ they were there.” With this coincides the cir¬ 
cumstance, that, in High German, between a radical n and 
the t of an affix, an s , in certain cases, is inserted; for in¬ 
stance, from the root ann , “to favour,” comes, in Old Higli 
German, an-s-t , ° thou favourest,” on-s-ta or onda , “1 fa¬ 
voured,” an-s-U “favour”; from prann comes prun-s-t , 
u ardour " ; from chan is derived chun-s-t f u knowledge,” our 
German Kunst, in which, as in Brunst and Gunst, (from 
g'onnen , probably formed from the ann before noticed, and 
the preposite the euphonic s has stood fast The Gothic 
exhibits this phenomenon nowhere, perhaps, but in an-s-t$ 
and allbrun-s-ts 'holocaustum. 1 In Old High German we 
find still an 5 inserted after r, in the root tarr; hence, tar-s~t, 
“ thou darest,” torh-ta, I dared.” (Cf. §. 61C. 2d Note.) 

96. In Sanskrit the interposed euphonic a has extended 
itself further only among the prefixed prepositions, which 
generally enter into most intimate and facile connection with 
the following root. In this manner the euphonic s steps in 
between the prepositions sam, vq ova, nfn pari , ufa pratt , 
and certain words which begin with cl? h. With this the 
Latin s between ah or oh and c, q , and p , remarkably accords*, 

[Gr. Ed. p. 92,] which 9 , ab retains even in an isolated posi¬ 
tion, when the above-mentioned letters follow. To this 
we also refer the cosmiftere of Festus, instead of coinmittere 


<SL 


* Wo scarcely think it necessary to defend ourselves for dividing, with 
VuftHu*., nh-.iofcacO) rather tlmn with ftchncidrr (p. 571) obs-olesco. 
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^(Schneider, p. 475), unless an original smilto, for miito 3 is 
involved in this compound. In the Greek, g shews an incli¬ 
nation for connection with t, 6, and p f and precedes these 
letters as an euphonic link, especially after short vowels, in 
cases which require no special mention. In compounds like 
<t<xk€s-tt<x\os I reckon the g, in opposition to the common 
theory, as belonging to the base of the first member (§. 128.). 
We have yet to consider a case of the interpolation of an 
euphonic labial, which is common to the Old Latin and Ger¬ 
manic, and serves to facilitate the union of the labial nasal 


with a dental. The Latin places p between m and a following 
t or s; the Gothic and Old High German /between ?n and t. 
Thus, sumpsi, prompsi , dempsi, sumptus, promptus, dcmptus ; 
Gothic andanum-f-fs , “ acceptance ”; Old High German 
chum-f-t , “ arrival.’’ In Greek we find also the interpola¬ 
tion of an euphonic (3 after p, of a 5 after v, of a 6 after cr, 
in order to facilitate the union of p, v, and cr with p and A 
( pecrrjpfSpta , pepfiXerat, avSpog, IpacrdhY }—see Bu^ nan, p. 80); 
while the Modern Persian places an euphonic d between 
the vowel of a prefixed preposition and that of the following 
word, as “ to him.” 

97. The Greek affords few specimens of variability at the 
end of words, excepting from peculiarities of dialect, as the 
substitution of p for g. The alteration of the v in the article 
in old inscriptions, and in the prefixes crvv, ev, and irct\n\ 
seems analogous to the changes which, according to §. 18., 
the terminating *t m , in Sanskrit, undergoes in all cases, 
with reference to the letter which follows. [G. Ed. p. 93.] 
The concluding v in Greek is also generally a derivative 
from p, and corresponds to this letter, which the Greek 
never admits as a termination in analogous forms of the 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Latin. - N frequently springs from 
a final g ; thus, for instance, pev (Doric peg ) and the 
dual tov answer to the Sanskrit personal terminations 
TO mas, TO thas, TO ins. I have found this explanation, 
which I have given elsewhere, of the origin of the v from j 
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^T^^bsequently confirmed by the Prakrit, in which, in like 
manner, the concluding s of the instrumental termination 
plural fa* bhis has passed into the dull ^(Anuswara, §. 9.)* 
and fa bin is said for bhis . An operation, which has a pre¬ 


judicial effect on many Greek terminations, and disturbs the 
relation to cognate languages, is the suppression of the t 
sound at the end of words, where, in Sanskrit, Zend, and 
Latin it plays an essential part. In respect of the vowels, 
it is also worthy of notice, that in Sanskrit, but not in 
Zend, at the meeting of vowel terminations and com¬ 
mencements, a hiatus is guarded against, either by the 
fusion of the two vowels, or, in cases where the vowel has 
a cognate semi-vowel at its command, by its transition 
into this latter, provided the vowel following be unlike. 
We find, for instance, warfc * ostidam , “est hoc” and WGq 
TTqJT a£ty ayam , li est hie ” For the sake of clearness, and 
because the junction of two vowels might too often give 
the appearance of two or more words to one, I write in my 
most recent text tfwrt in order, by an apostrophe 
which I employ as a sign of fusion, to indicate that the 
vowel which appears wanting in the dam is contained 
in the final vowel of the preceding word. We might, 
perhaps, still better write wf in order directly 
[G. Ed. p. 94 .J at the close of the first word to shew that 

its final vowel has arisen out of a contraction, and that the 
following word participates in it.* 

98. Wc have now to consider the alterations in the 
middle of words, t.e. those of the final letters of the 
roots and nominal bases before grammatical endings, and 
we find, with respect to these, most life, strength, and 
consciousness in the Sanskrit; and this language is 


• We cannot guide ourselves here by the original MSS., as these exhibit 
no separation of words, and entire verses are written together without 
interruption, as though tl.ey were only a series of senseless syllables, and 
not words of independent place and meaning. As wc must depart from 
Indian practice, the more complete the more rational the separation. 
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ji^cd on the highest point of antiquity, insomuch as the 
signification of every radical portion is still so strongly 
felt, that while it admits of moderate changes, for the 
avoiding of harshness, it never, if we except some vowel 
elisions, permits the radical sense to be obliterated, or 
rendered irrecognisable by concessions too great, or trans¬ 
itions too daring. Yet does the Sanskrit, more than any 
of its kindred, afford a field for the conflict of unsociable 
consonants, a conflict, however, which is honourably and 
strenuously maintained. The Vowels and weak consonants, 
(§. 25.) of grammatical endings and suffixes exert no in¬ 
fluence over preceding consonants; but strong consonants, 
if surd (§. 25.), require a tenuis, and if sonant a medial, 
before them. Thus, \ t and v th allow only of ^ k , not 


^ klu g, V gh preceding them ; only not vy ih, 

•; d, V dh; while on the other hand, v dh allows only r^g, 
not ^ *, fr kh, tj gh ; only ^ d, not 7T t, ^ th, ^ dh ; only 
\ b, not p, t spA, ^ bh to precede it. The [G. Ed. p. 05.] 
roots and the nominal bases have to regulate their final let¬ 
ters by this law; and the occasion frequently presents itself, 
since, in comparison with the cognate languages, a far greater 
proportion of the roots connect the personal terminations 
immediately with the root; and also among the case termi¬ 


nations there are many which begin with consonants («n^ 
bhyfan, bhis, hhyas , * su). To cite instances, the 

root vre ad, “ to eat," forms admi , M I eat "; but not 

ad si (for s is surd), nor ad-ti, ad-tha, but 

at-si, at-ii, WM at-tha\ on the other hand, in the 

imperative, ad-dhi , “ cat. 1 The base ^ pad, t foot, 

forms, in the locative plural, Hr it pat-su, not HS* pad-su; on 
the other hand, inahaL “ great, 1 forms, in the mstru- 

men till plural, mahad-bhis not rfliw mahat-bhis. 

99 . The Greek and Latin, as they have come down to us, 
have either altogether evaded this conflict of consouants, 
or exhibit, in most cases, with regard to the first of any 
two contiguous consonants, a disposition to surrender it, or 
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jaCieast an indifference to its assistance towards the signi¬ 
fication of the word, since they either abandon it altogether, 
or violently liter it, i.e. convey it beyond the limits of its 
proper organ. These two languages afford fewer occasions 
for harsh unions of consonants than the Sanskrit, princi¬ 
pally because, with the exception of ’E2 and TA in Greek, 
and ES, FER f VEL , ED , in Latin, as ecr-r/, ecr-pev, ecr-Te, 
io’/jiev , tcr-Te, est, estis, fer-t,fer-tis, vul-t, vul-tis , no root, termi¬ 
nated by a consonant, joins on its personal terminations, or 
any of them, without the aid of a connecting vowel. The 
Greek perf. pass, makes an exception, and requires euphonic 
alterations, which, in part, come within the natural limits 
recognised by the Sanskrit, and, in part, overstep them. 

[G. Ed. p. 9G-] The gutturals and labials remain on the 
ancient footing, and before a and r observe the Sanskrit law 
of sound cited in §. 99.; according to which K-gr(f), k-t, 7r-<r, 
7 t-t, are applied to roots ending in k , 7 , or 7r, /3 , </>, because 
the surd <r or r suffers neither medials nor aspirates before 
it; hence rerpni-crai, jerpni-Tai , from TPIB, rervK-aat , rervK- 
rat , from TYX. The Greek, however, diverges from the 
Sanskrit in this, that p does not leave the consonant which 
precedes it unaltered, but assimilates labials to itself, and con¬ 
verts the guttural, tenuis and aspirate into medials. For 
rervp-pat , rerpip-pai , 7T67TAey-fiat, rervy-pat, we should, on 
Sanskrit principles, write (§. 98.) TeTvir-pat, rerpifi-pat, nerrAe*:- 
pai, rerv^pai. The i sounds carry concession too far, and 
abandon the Sanskrit, or original principle, as regards the 
gutturals ; inasmuch as 6, and £ (ocr), instead of passing into 
r before cr and t, are extinguished before cr, and before r and 
p become <r (ire-netc r-ra/, 7re7reecra/, 7re7reicr-/xa/, instead of 
nf-TreiT-Tati TteneiT-(y<n i ireireid-pai , or TreTrei$-pat, The Greek 
declension affords occasion for the alteration of consonants 
only through the g of the nominative and the dative plural 
termination in cn : and here the same principle holds good as 
in thec^sc of the verb, and in the formation of words: kh and 
g become, as in Sanskrit, k and b and ph become p. 
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Tkei sounds, on the other hand, contrary to the Sanskrit, anti 
in accordance with the enfeebled condition, in this respect, 
of the Greek, vanish entirely. We find nov-s for nor-s, 
ttoimt/ for ttot-ct/, which latter naturally and originally must 


have stood for 7ro5-(r, noS-cri. 

100 . In Latin the principal occasion for the alteration of 
consonants presents itself before the 5 of the perfect and 
the t of the supine, or other verbal substantive or adjective 
(participles) beginning with t\ and it is in [G. Ed. p. 97.] 
accordance with the Sanskrit law cited §. 98., and the original 
condition of the language, that the sonant guttural passes, 
before s and t , into c, the sonant labial into p , as in rec-si 
(rexi), rectum from rcg , scrips }, scripfum from scrib . It is also 
in accordance with the Sanskrit that h , as a sonant (§. 2d.) 
and incompatible with a tenuis, becomes c before s and t ; 
compare vec-sit ( vexit ), with the word of like signification 
WTOfl* a-vdie-shit. If of the two final consonants of a 

root the last vanishes before the s of the perfect tense 
(mulsi from mule and mulgy sparsi from sparg), this accords 
with the Sanskrit law of sounds, by which, of two termi¬ 
nating consonants of a nominal base, the last vanishes 
before consonants of the case terminations. D ought to 
become t before s ; and then the form, so theoretically 
created, claut-sit from eland , would accord with the Sanskrit 
forms, such as a-tdut-sit , “ he tormented,” from ws 

tud. Instead, however, of this, the d allows itself to be 
extinguished; so, however, that, in compensation, a short 
vowel of the root is made long, as di-vi-si ; or, which is 
less frequent, the d assimilates itself to the following s, as 
cessi from ced. With roots in t f which are rarer, assimi¬ 
lation usually takes place, as con-cus-si from cut; on the 
other hand, mbsi, not mil-si, from mil or mitt, 

ft, m 9 and r also afford instances of assimilation in jus-si, 
pres-siy ge$-si, vs-si.* A third resource, for the avoidance 


J 


* Compared with the Sanskrit, in which T* ush signifies 0 burn”; 
tiie sibilant must here pass for the original form. 




V ■ ^ an union, very natural, but not endurable in this wer 

ened state of the language, ts, is the suppression of the 
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latter of these two letters, which is also compensated by 
the lengthening of a short radical vowel; thus,* sedi from 
[G. Ed. p. 98.“j sed, vzdi from vid. I believe, at least, that 
these forms are not derivable from sedui, vidui, and I class 
them with forms like fodi from fod , legi, for lec-si , from leg, 
fugit for fuc-si, from fug. To these probably also belong cavi , 
favi, fovty for p&vi, vovi, from cat?, &c. A cavui , &c. is hardly 
conceivable; cavi could never have had such an origin. I 
conjecture forms such as cau-si, fau-si, after the analogy of 
caulum, fautum ; or moc-si ( moxi ), after the analogy of vic-su 
con-nic-si. (§. 19.) Possibly a moc-si form might derive pro¬ 
bability from the adverb mox , since the latter is probably 
derived from mov, as cito is from another root of motion. 
The c of flucsi t slruc-si , (fluxi, 8ic.)Jluxum t stractum , must, 
in the same manner, be considered as a hardening of v ; 
and a jlu-vo, stru~vo t be presupposed, with regard to which 
it is to be remembered, that, in Sanskrit also, uv often de- 
velopes itself out of ^ u before vowels (Gram. Crit. r. 50. b ); 
on which principle, out of flu, stru, before vowels, we might 
obtain fluv , struv> and thence before consonants Jluc, struc. 
Tims, also, frudus out of fruv-or for fru-or. In cases of i 
preceded by consonants, the suppression of s is the rule, 
and ar-si for ard-i an exception. Prandi, frendi, ]xmdi t 
vcrti, &c., are in contrast to ar-si and other forms, like 
mu/si above mentioned, in their preserving the radical letter 
in preference to the auxiliary verb; and they accord in 
this with the Sanskrit rule of sound, by which the s of 

at&ut-mm, akshaip-sam, &e. # for the avoidance 

of hardness, is suppressed before strong consonants, and 
we find, for instance, atdut-ta, instead of atdut- 

xta. The perfects scidi, fidi f are rendered doubtful by 
their short vowel, and in their origin probably belong 
to the reduplicated preterites, their first syllable having 

* (A. uii'l for the whole -A. 5*7. 576. 579. 
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7;p#isliecl in the lapse of time: in other [G. Ed. p. 99.] 
respects, fidl, scidi, correspond to tul&diipupugi, not to speak 
of tetigi, tlie i of which latter is not original. 

101. The suffixes employed in the formation of words 
and beginning with t for the representation of which the 
supine may stand, deserve special consideration, in regard 
to the relations of sound generated by the conflict between 
t and the preceding consonant. According to the original 
law observed in the Sanskrit, a radical t ought to remain 
unaltered before turn, and d should pass into £; as, 
bhillum , u to cleave,” from bhid. According to the dege¬ 
nerated practice of the Greek, a radical d or t before t 
would become s. Of this second gradation we find a rem¬ 
nant in comes-tus , comes-tura , analogous to es-t, cs-th f &c. 
from edo; we find, however, no comes-tum, comes-tor, but 
in their place comesum , comesor. We might question whe¬ 
ther, in comesum, the s belonged to the root or to the suf¬ 


fix ; whether the d of ed, or the t of turn, had been changed 
into s. The form com-es-tus might argue the radicality of 
the $; hut it is hard to suppose that the language should 
have jumped at once from estus to esus , between which two 
an essus probably intervened, analogous to cessum , Jissum, 
quassum, &c., while the t of turn, tus, &e., assimilated itself 
to the preceding s . Out of essum has arisen esum , by the 
suppression of an s, probably the first; for where of a pair 
of consonants the one is removed, it is generally the first, 
(etp( from ecr/uf, 7to-g7 from 7roS-cr/,) possibly because, as in 
§. 100., an auxiliary verb is abandoned in preference to a 
letter of the main verb. After that the language had, through 
such forms as e-sum, cd-sum, divi-sum, Jis-sum, quas-sum, 
habituated itself to an s in suffixes properly beginning with a 
t, s might easily insinuate itself into forms where it did not 
ov.-e its origin to assimilation. Cs (x) is a fG. Ed. p. WO.] 
favourite combination; hence, fic-sum, nec-sum, &e. for Re¬ 
turn, neot m. The liquids, m excepted, evince special inch- 
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nation for a succeeding s, most of all tlie r; lienee, ter-sum , 


mer-sum, cur-sum, par-sum, ver-sum , in contrast to par-tum, 
tor-tum: there are also cases in which r, by a conversion 
into s, accommodates itself to t, as in ges-lum , us-tum , 
tos-tum* This answers to the Sanskrit obligatory conver¬ 
sion of a concluding r into s before an initial t ; as, HTrra 
HlTTy jtpt bhr&tas tdrciya m&m, “ brother save me,” instead of 
bhrdlar: on the other hand, in the middle of words r 
remains unaltered before t ; hence, for instance, bhar- 
turn, not VK&^bhastum," to bear/' L exhibits in the Latin 
the forms fal-sum , pul-sum , vul-sum^ in contrast to cul-tum ; 
n exhibits ten-tum , can-tum , opposed to man-sum . The other 
forms in n-sum , except cen-swm, have been mulcted of a 
radical d , as fcwi-swwi, pen-sum . 

102. In the Germanic languages, / alone gives occasion 
for an euphonic conversion of a preceding radical consonant; 
for instance, in the 2d pers. sing, of the strong preterite, 
where, however, the t in the Old High German is retained 
only in a few verbs, which associate a present signi¬ 
fication with the form of the preterite. In the weak pre¬ 
terites, also, which spring from these verbs, the auxiliary t , 
where it remains unaltered, generates the same euphonic 
relations. We find in these forms the Germanic on the same 
footing as the Greek, in this respect, that it converts radical 
t sounds (/, th, d , and in Old and Middle High German z 
also) before a superadded t into s . Hence, for instance, in 
[G. Ed. p. 101.] Gothic maimais-t (abscidhti), for mahnait-t , 
fui-fols-t (j)Hcavhti), for fai-falth-t., ana-bay s-t (imperasfi), for 
nna-baud-t. In Old and Middle High German weis-t, “ thou 
k no west,” for weiz-t. The Gothic, in forming out of the 
root vif, in the weak preterite, vis-sa (“ I knew ”), instead of 


* Tke obvious relationship of torreo with rcpo-opai, and hij trish from 
tar«h , argues the derivation of the latter r from a. Upon that of uro 
from jrf us/i, see f 97. 
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vista, from vitta , resembles, in respect of assimilation, the 
Latin forms mentioned in §. 101., such as qvassum for quas- 
tum , from quat-tum. The Old High German, however, which 
also adopts wis-sa, but from muoz makes not muos-sa, but 
muo-sa, corresponds, in the latter case, to such Latin forms, 
as casum , clau-sum . The case is different in Old High Ger¬ 
man with those verbs of the first weak conjugation, which, 
having their syllables made long generally through two 
terminating consonants in the preterite, apply the t of the 
auxiliary verb directly to the root. Here the transition of t 
into s does not occur, but t } z, and even d f remain unaltered; 
and only when another consonant precedes them t and d are 
extinguished, z on the contrary remains ; for instance, leit-tn % 
“duxi,” ki-neiz-ta , “afflixi,” ar-6d~t</, u vastavj,” walz-ta, 
“volvi,” liuh-ta, “ luxi,” for liuht-ta; hul-ta, u placavi,” for 
huld-ta . Of double consonants one only is retained, and of ch 
or cch only h ; other consonantal combinations remain, how¬ 
ever, undisturbed, as ran-ta, “cucurui,” for rann-ta; wanh-ta , 
(i vacillavi,” for wanch-ta : dah-ta , “ texi,” for dacch-ta. The 
Middle High German follows essentially the same principles, 
only a simple radical t gives way before the auxiliary verb, 
and thus lei-te is opposed to the Old High German leit-ta; on 
the other hand, in roots in Id and rd the d may be maintained, 
and the t of the auxiliary be surrendered—as dulde , “ tolf.ravi” 
—unless we admit a division of dul-de , and consider the d as 
a softened t. The change of g into c (§. 98.) is natural, but 
not universal; for instance, anc-te, tf arctavi," for avg-te; but 
against this law 6 remains unaltered. [G. Ed. p. 102.] 
Before the formative suffixes beginning with l* f both in Gothic 
and High German, guttural and labial tenues and medials are 
changed into their aspirates, although the tenuis accord w ith 
a following t. Thus, for instance, in Gothic, vah-tvd, 


£ With the exception of the High German passive part, of the weaker 
form, which, in the adjunction of its t to the root, follows the analogy oi 
ie pret. above described. 
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OF THE ROOTS. 

[G. Ed. p. 10$.] 105. There are in Sanskrit, and the lan¬ 

guages which are akin to it, two classes of roots: from the 
one, which is by far the more numerous, spring verbs, and 
nouns (substantives and adjectives) which stand in fraternal 
connection with the verbs, not in the relation of descent from 
them, not begotten by them, but sprung from the same 
shoot with them. We term them, nevertheless, for the 
sake of distinction, and according to prevailing custom, 
Verbal Roots; and the verb, too, stands in close formal 
connection with them, because from many roots each per¬ 
son of the present is formed by simply adding the requi¬ 
site personal termination. From the second class spring 
pronouns, all original prepositions, conjunctions, and par¬ 
ticles: we name them Pronominal Roots, because they all 
express a pronominal idea, which, in the prepositions, con¬ 
junctions, and particles, lies more or less concealed. No 
simple pronouns can be carried back, either according to 
their meaning or their form, to any thing more general, but 
their declension-theme (or inflective base) is at the same 
time their root. The Indian Grammarians, however, derive 
all words, the pronouns included, from verbal roots, although 
the majority of pronominal bases, even in a formal respect, 
arc opposed to such a derivation, because they, for the most 
part, end with a : one, indeed, consists simply of a . Among 

[G. Ed. p. too.] the verbal roots, however, there is not a 
single one in d, although long a, and all other vowels, 

Au excepted, occur among the final letters of the verbal 
roots. Accidental external identity takes place between the 
verbal and pronominal roots; e.cj. \i signifies, as a verbal 
root, “ to go, M as a pronominal root, he, this. 

106. The verbal roots, like those of the pronouns, are 
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monosyllabic; and the polysyllabic forms represented by 
the grammarians as roots contain either a reduplicate- 
syllable, as sni] jiiyru “ to wake,' 1 or a preposition which has 
grown up with the root, as avci-dhir , “to despise 11 ; 

or they have sprung from a noun, like kuinAr, “to 
play,” which I derive from JHTC Icumdra, “ a boy.” Except 
the law of their being monosyllabic, the Sanskrit roots are 
subjected to no further limitation, and their one-syllublencss 
may present itself under all possible forms, in the shortest 
and most extended, as well as those of a middle degree. 
This free state of irrestriction was necessary, as the language 
was to contain within the limits of one-syllableness the 
whole body of fundamental ideas. The simple vowels and 
consonants were not sufficient: it was recpiisite to frame 
roots also where several consonants, combined in inseparable 
unity, became, as it were, simple sounds; c.g. sthA, “to 
stand,” a root in which the age of the co-existence of the s 
and ih is supported by the unanimous testimony of all the 
members of our race of languages. So also, in 
s/cand, "to go,” (Lat. scand-o ) the age of the combination of 
consonants, both in the beginning and ending of the root, is 
certified by the agreement of the Latin with the Sanskrit. 
The proposition, that in the earliest period of language a 
simple vowel is sufficient to express a verbal idea, is sup¬ 
ported by the remarkable concurrence of [G. Ed. p. 107.J 
nearly all the individuals of the Sanskrit family of lan¬ 
guages in expressing the idea “to go 1 ’ by the root i . 

107, The nature and peculiarity of the Sanskrit verbal 
roots explains itself still more by comparison with those 
of the Semitic languages. These require, as far as wc 
trace back their antiquity, three consonants, which, as f 
have already elsewhere shewn,* express the fundamental 


* Trans, of the Hist. Phil. Class of the R. A. of Lift, of Berlin for the 
year 1H24, p, kw 
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“watch,” from vak\ sauh-t(i)s, “sickness,' 1 '’ from safe; 
mah-t(i)s , “ might, 11 from mag ; ga-skafd(i)s, “ creation,” 
from skap ; fragif-t(i)s, “ betrothment,” from gib , softened 
from gab; Old High German suht, maht, ki-skufl , “ creature,” 
kift, 11 gift.” The dentals replace the aspirate th by the 
sibilant (s), as is the case in Gothic before the pers. cha¬ 
racter t of the preterite, as th cannot be combined with t. 
The formation of words, however, affords few examples of 
this kind : under this head comes our mast , related to the 
Gothic mats , “food," and maty an , u to eat." In Gothic, the 
8 of bldstrcis, “ worshipper” springs from the t of blMav , 
“to worship”: heist, “leaven,” comes probably from beit 
(beitan, “to bite,” Grimm, ii. p. 208). The Zend accords, 
in this respect, with the Germanic*, but still more with 
the Greek, in that it converts its t sounds into m s, not 
only before p t, but also before $ m ; for instance, 
iriita, “dead,” from the root <ayj irith ; bast a, 

“ bound, 11 from bandh , with the nasal excluded ; as 

in Modern Persian bastah , from Joj band; 

aesma, “ wood,” from xy* idhma. 

103. It is a violation of one of the most natural laws of 
sound, that, in Gothic, the medial g does not universally 
pass into k or h (= ch), before the personal character t of 

[G. Ed. p. 103.] the pret, but generally is retained ; and 
we find, for instance, dg-t, “ thou fearest,” mag-t, “ thou 
canstf”; and yet, before other inflections formed with t, 
the g undergoes an euphonic transition into h , as for in¬ 
stance, ')h-ta f ‘I feared" mah-ts , “might." 

104. When in Sanskrit, according to §. 09., the aspi rut ion 
of a medial undergoes a necessary suppression, it falls back, 
under certain conditions and according to special laws, 
upon the initial consonant of the root yet only upon a 
medial, or throws itself onward on the initial consonant of 


# Cf. the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, • 457 
1 Mo other roots in g in this person are to be found in Uitilas. 
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Ihc following sulfix. We find, for instance, HUSlfa blwt- 

sydmi, “ I sliall know,” for WOTfa bddh-sydmi; vedu- 

bhut, “ knowing the vedas,” for buclh ; bud-dha, 

“ knowing,” for «TVT budhia; Vfasnfa dkdk-sliy&mi, “ I shall 

milk,” for duh-sydmi; dug-dhn, “milked,” for 

m duh-ta. In Greek we find a remarkable relic of the first 

• 

part of the transposition of the aspirate,* in the necessary 
suppression of the aspirate in some roots which begin with 
t and end with an aspirate before <r, r, and p, letters which 
admit of no union with an aspirate, and in its being thrown 
back on the initial letter, by which process r becomes 6 . 
Hence, Tjoe^co, 0joe7r-o*co, (Opened), Opemrip, Opefi-ph; Oolti- 
ro), erd(j)Y}v 9 TcdapL-pLai ; rpvcjyog, OpvTr-rcd, erpvcpyjv, dpvpL-jxa ; 
T/oe^o), dpet~opLOLL\ Opt};, rpiyog, ra^ys, Odcraayv. In the spirit 
of this transposition of the aspirate, obtains the spiritus as- 
per when ^ is obliged to merge in the tenuis, (euros,*!; o>, 


* See J. L. Burnouf in the Asiatic Journal, III. 3G8; and Buttmann, 
pp. 77, 78. 

f It is usual to explain this appearance by the supposition of two aspi¬ 
rations in the root of these forms, of which one only is supposed to appear 
in deference to the euphonic law which forbids the admission of two con¬ 
secutive aspirated syllables. This one would be the last [G. Ed. p. lot.] 
of the two, and the other would only shew itself when the latter had been 
forced to merge in the tenuis. Opposed, however, .to this explanation is 
the fact, that, on account of the inconvenience of accumulated aspirates, the 
language has guarded itself in the original formation of its roots against 
the evil, and has never admitted an aspirated consonant at once for llie 
initial and final letter of a root. In Sanskrit, the collection of whose roots 
is complete, there is no such instance. The forms, however, i8d(jj8^v f 
Te0d(j)8cii, T€@a(j)8cd, reOdcjxiTai, TtOpcKpdai, iOpecpdrjv^ present a difficulty. 
These, perhaps, are eccentricities of usage, which, once habituated to the 
initial aspiration by its frequent application to supply the place of the ter¬ 
minating one, began to assume its radically, and extended it wider than 
was legitimate. We might also say, that since $8 (as *0) is so favourite 
a combination in Greek that it is even substituted for?r0and/30 while, ac¬ 
cording to §. 98., an original $0 ought to become tt0 - on this ground the 
tendency to aspiration of the root remained unsatisfied by 'V.tyAfp&c.; 
and as if the c/> only existed out of reference to tho0, the oiiginal ter¬ 
minating aspirate necessarily fell hack on the radical initial. I his theory, 
whit h ieetnu to me sound, would only leave TtSafainiL to he explained. 
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idea by themselves alone, without the aid of vowels; and 
although they may be momentarily compressed into one 
syllable, still, in this, the combination of the middle radical 
with the first or last cannot be recognised as original and 
belonging to the root, because it is only transitory, and 
chiefly depends on the mechanism of the construction of 
the word. Thus, in Hebrew, kdtul, ‘‘slain/’ in the fem., 
on account of the addition ah contracts itself to ktul (JetdU 
-ah); while kotel, “ slaying/’ before the same addition, com¬ 
presses itself in an opposite manner, and forms kdthlh . 
Neither ktuh therefore, nor hail, can be regarded as the root; 
and just as little can it be looked for in ktdl, as the status cou- 
strudus of the infinitive; for tljis is only a shortening of the 
absolute form kdtdl f produced by a natural tendency to pass 
hastily to the word governed by the infinitive, which, as it 
were, lias grown to it. In the imperative ktul the abbrevia¬ 
tion is not external, subject to mechanical conditions, but 
rather dynamic, and occasioned by the hurry with which a 
command is usually enunciated. In the Semitic languages, 
in decided opposition to those of the Sanskrit family, the 
vowels belong, not to the root, but to the grammatical motion, 
the secondary ideas, and the mechanism of the construction of 
[G. Ed. p. 108.] the word. By them, for example, is dis¬ 
tinguished, in Arabic, kctiala , “ he slew/ 5 from kutila, “he was 
slain’ 1 ; and in Hebrew, Jcutill, “slaying/ 1 from kdtul , “slain.” 
A Semitic root is unpronounceable, because, in giving it 
vowels, an advance is made to a special grammatical form, and 
it then no longer possesses the simple peculiarity of a root 
raised above all grammar. But in the Sanskrit family of 
languages, if its oldest state is consulted in the languages which 
have continued most pure, the root appears as a circumscribed 
nucleus, which is almost unalterable, and which surrounds 
itself w'ith foreign syllables, whose origin we must investi¬ 
gate, and whose destination is, to express the secondary 
ideas of grammar which the root itself cannot express. 
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^The vowel, with one or more consonants, and sometimes 
without any consonant whatever, belongs to the fundamental 
meaning: it can be lengthened to the highest degree, 01 
raised by Guna or Vriddhi; and this lengthening or raising, 
and, more lately, the retention of an original a, opposed to 
its weakening to i or change to u(§§- 66., 67.), belongs not to 
the denoting of grammatical relations, which require to be 
more clearly pointed out, but, as I imagine I can prove, or.l\ 
to the mechanism, the symmetry of construction. 

108. As the Semitic roots, on account of their construe- 
tion, possess the most surprising capacity for indicating 
the secondary ideas of grammar by the mere internal mould¬ 
ing of the root, of which they also make extensive use, wliiio 
the Sanskrit roots, at the first grammatical movement, arc 
compelled to assume external additions ; so must it appear 
strange, that F. von Sehlegel,* while he [G. Ed. p. 109.] 
divides languages in general into two chief races, of which 
the one denotes the secondary intentions of meaning by an 
internal alteration of the sound of the root by inflexion, the 
other always by the addition of a word, which may b\ 
itself signify plurality, past time, what is to be in future, 
or other relative ideas of that kind, allots the Sanskiit 
and its sisters to the former race, and the Semitic lan¬ 
guages to the second. “There may, indeed, he writes, 
p. 48, “ arise an appearance of inflexion, when the annexed 
particles are melted down with the chief word so as to be 
no longer distinguishable; but where in a language, as in 
the Arabic, and in all which are connected with it, the first 
and most important relations, as those of the person to 
verbs, are denoted by the addition of particles which ha\ * 
a meaning for themselves individually, and the tendency 
to which suffixes shews itself deeply seated in the language, 
it may there be safely assumed that the same may have 

* In his work on the language and wisdom of the Indians, 
n 2 
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x 5tl ^^ocurred in other positions, where the annexation of par¬ 
ticles of a foreign nature no longer admits of such clear 
discrimination: one may at least safely assume that the 
language, on the whole, belongs to this chief race, although 
in this single point, by admixture or artificial adornment, 
it has adopted another and a higher character. We must 
here preliminarily observe, that, in Sanskrit and the lan¬ 
guages connected with it, the personal terminations of the 
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verbs shew at least as great a similarity to isolated pro¬ 
nouns as in Arabic. How should any language, which 
expresses the pronominal relations of the verbs by syllables 
annexed either at the beginning or end of the word, in the 
choice of these syllables avoid, and not rather select, those 
which, in their isolated state, also express the corresponding 
[G. Ed. p. lio.] pronominal ideas? By inflexion, F. von 
Schlegel understands the internal alteration of the sound of 
the root, or (p. 35) the internal modification of the root, which 
he (p. 48) opposes to addition from without. But when from 
So or Su>, in Greek, comes ocj-o-u), do-Oyjaofieda, what 

are the forms fu, <rw, OrjCofieQa, but palpable external addi¬ 
tions to the root, which is not at all internally altered, or 
only in the quantity of the vowel? If, then, by inflexion, 
an internal modification of the root is to be understood, 
the Sanskrit and Greek &c. have in that case—except the 
reduplication, which is supplied by the elements of the root 
itself—scarce any inflexion at all to shew r . If, however, 


6?]<j6peda is an external modification of the root So, simply 
because it is combined with it, touches it, with it expresses 
a whole; then the idea of sea and continent may be repre¬ 
sented as an internal modification of the sea, and vice versd . 
P. 50, F. von Schlegel remarks: “ In the Indian or Grecian 
language every root is truly that which the name says, 
and like a living germ; for since the ideas of relation are 
denoted by internal alteration, freer room is gi.en for 
development, the fulness of which can be indefinitely 
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extended, and is, in fact, often wondrously rich. All, how¬ 
ever, which in tills manner proceeds from the simple root, 
still retains the stamp of its relationship, adheres to it, and 
thus reciprocally bears and supports itself.” I find, how¬ 
ever, the inference not established ; for from the capability 
of expressing ideas of relation by internal alteration of the 
root, how can the capability be deduced of surrounding the 
(internally unalterable)root indefinitely, with foreign syllables 
externally added ? What kind of stamp of relationship is 
there between /x/, aco, Ogdofxeda, and the [G. Ed, p. 111,] 
roots to which these significative additions are appended ? 
We therefore recognise in the inflexions of the Sanskrit 
family of languages no internal involutions of the root, but 
elements of themselves significative, and tlie tracing of the 
origin of which is the task of scientific grammar. But even 
if tlie origin of not a single one of these inflexions could be 
traced with certainty, still the principle of the formation 
of grammar, by external addition, would not, for that 
reason, be the less certain, because, at the first glance, in 
the majority of inflexions, one discovers at least so much, 
that they do not belong to the root, but have been added 
from without. A. W. von Schlegel, also, who, in essential 
points, assents to the above-mentioned division of lan¬ 
guages,* gives us to understand, with regard to the so-called 


* Nevertheless, in his work, “Observations sur la lanque et la Htteraturc. 
proven^ales," p. 14, &c., he gives three classes, viz. Les langu.es sans ancune 
structure grammatical , les la)igucsqui emploient dcs affixes, et les langucs 
a inflexions. Of tile latter, he says: “ Je pease, cepemlant, qu’il faut 
assignor le premier rang aux langucs a inflexions. On pourroifc les appeler 
les langucs organiques, parce quelles renformeut an principe vivant do 
dcveloppement et d’uceroissement, et qu’elles ont seules, si je puis ni’ex- 
primer uiusi, une vegetation nboudautc et feconde. Le mervoilleux 
artifice de ees langues est, de former une immense variety do mots, et de 
marquer la liaison des idees que ces mots designent, moycnmmt mi usscz 
petit nombre de syllabes qni, considerees separement, n ont point dc signi- 

_ float ion 
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^inflexions, that they are not modifications of the root, but 
foreign additions, whose characteristic lies in this, that 
[G. Ed. p. 112 .] regarded, per se , they have no meaning. 
Tn the Semitic, the appended grammatical syllables or in¬ 
flexions have no meaning, at least in so far that they do not, 
any more than in Sanskrit, occur isolated in a completely 
similar state. In Arabic, for instance, antum , and not tum t 
is said for “ye”; and in Sanskrit ?na, ta , and not mi, U, are 
the declinable bases of the first and third person ; and at-Ti, 
u he eats,” has the same relation to TA-m % " him,” that in 
Gothic JT-a, “ I eat,’ 1 has to the monosyllabic AT\ “ I ate.” 
The reason for weakening the a of the base to i is probably, 
in the different cases of the two sister languages, the same, 
viz. the greater extent of the form of word with i (comp. 
§. 6.) If, then, the division of languages made by F. von 
Schlegel is untenable, on the reasons on which it is 
founded, still there is much ingenuity in the thought of a 
natural history or classification of languages. We prefer, 
however, to present, with A. W. von Schlegel (I. c.)> three 
classes, and distinguish them as follows: first, languages 
with monosyllabic roots, without the capability of composition, 
and hence without organism, without grammar. Tins class 
comprises Chinese, where all is hitherto bare root, and the 
grammatical categories, and secondary relations after the 


fication, mais qui determinent avec precision le sens du mot auquel elles 
Bont joints. En modifiant les Ietfres radical os, ct en ajoutant aux racines 
des eyllitbes derivatives, on forme dc mots derives de diverses especes, et 
des dcriv6B dea derives. On compose dcs n ets de plusieurs racines pour 
exprinior lea idees complexes. Enauite on decline les substantifa, les 
adjeefifs, et les pronoms, par genres, par nombres, et par cas; on conjugue 
les verbes par voix, par inodes, par temps, par nombree, et par personnel, 
en employant de mdme des desinences et quelquefois des augmens qui, se- 
parf meat, ne signified rien. Cette m&hode procure 1 avactage d enoncer 
eu un seul mot Eid^e principale, souvent dcjti tres-modiiice et tres-com- 
plex'?, avec (out sou cortege d idees acccsaoires et de relations variables. 
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--ifmin point, can only be discovered from the position of the 
roots in the sentence.* Secondly, languages 'with mono¬ 
syllabic roots, which are capable of combination, and obtain 
their organism and grammar nearly in this way alone. The 
chief principle of the formation of words, in this class, 
appears to me to lie in the combination of verbal and pro¬ 
nominal roots, which together represent, [G. Ed.p. 113.] 
as it were, body and soul (Comp. §. 100.). To this class belongs 
the Sanskrit family of languages, and moreover all other 
languages, so far as they are not comprehended under 1. and 
3., and have maintained themselves in a condition which 
renders it possible to trace back their forms of words to the 
simplest elements. Thirdly, languages with dissyllabic verbal 
roots, and three necessary consonants as single vehicles of 
the fundamental meaning. This class comprehends merely 
the Semitic languages, and produces its grammatical forms, 
not simply by combination, like the second class, but by a 
mere internal modification of the roots. We here gladly 
award to the Sanskrit family of languages a great superiority 
over the Semitic, which we do not, however, find in the use 
of inflexions as syllables per se devoid of meaning, but in 
the copiousness of these grammatical additions, which are 
really significative, and connected with words used isolated ; 
in the judicious, ingenious selection and application of them, 
and the accurate and acute defining of various relations, which 
hereby becomes possible; finally, in the beautiful adjustment 
of these additions to a harmonious whole, which bears the 
appearance of an organized body. 

109 a . The Indian Grammarians divide the roots accord¬ 
ing to properties, (which extend only to the tenses which 


* We find this view of the Chinese admirably elucidated in IV. von 
Humboldt's talented pamphlet, “Lettre a M. Abel Remumt> sur hi na¬ 
ture des formes grammatical* e.n general , et stir k genie de hi (angue 
eft i noise f 
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\ call the special tenses,* and to the part, pres.,) into ten 
classes, all of which we have re-discovered in the Zend also, 
and examples of which are given in the following paragraph. 

[G. Ed. P . 114.] We shall here give the characteristics of 
the Sanskrit classes, and compare with them those which 
correspond in the European sister languages. 

(l.) The first and sixth class add a to the root; and 
we reserve the discussion of the origin or this and other 
conjugational affixes for the disquisition on the verb. I lie 
point of difference between the first class of nearly 1000 
roots (almost the half of the entire number) and the sixth 
class, which contains about 130 roots, lies in this, that the 
former raise the vowel of the root by Guna (§. 26.), while 
the latter retain it pure; e,g. bddhati , “he knows,' 1 

from budh (l.); tudati , “lie vexes" (comp, tundit )» 

from 7TC^c/(6.) As a has noGuna/|* no discrimination can 
take place through this vowel between the classes 1. and 6.: 
but nearly all the roots which belong to either, having mt a 
as the radical vowel, are reckoned in the first class. In Greek, 
e (before nasals o, §. 3 .) corresponds to the affix ^ a ; and 
Keht-o-fievX ^evy-o-pev, from Ain, $Tr (eAnrov, ccpvyov), 
belong to the first class, because they have Guna (§. 26.); 
while, e.g. diy-o-pcv, 6At/3-o~pei\ &c., fall under the sixth 
clnss.il In Latin we recognise, in the third conjugation, 

* In Greek, the present (indie, imper. and optat., the form of the Greek 
subjunct. is wanting in Sanskrit) and imporfeot correspond to them ; be¬ 
yond which certain conjugation-signs do not extend. In German, the 
present of every mood corresponds. 

f The accent here distinguishes the 1st cl. from the Cth. c.g, for pdtati 
did it belong to the 6th. cl., we should have patdti. 

j \\ e give the plural, because the singular, on account of abbreviation, 
makes the thing less perspicuous. 

|| Sanskrit long vowels admit Gnna only when they occur at the end of 
the root, ‘hut in the beginning and middle remain without admixture of 
the wj a ; so do sh irt vowels before double consonant*. 
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^’^fvhich I would raise to the first, the cognate of the Sanskrit 
first and sixtli class, since we regard the addition i as a 
weakening of the old a (§. 8.) ; and e. g. legimus has the same 
relation to Xey-o-pev, that the genitive ped-is has to 'ttoS'-o? 
where the Sanskrit has likewise a (*r=rn [G. Ed. p. 115.] 
pad-as). In leg-u-nt, from ley~a-nti, the old a, through the 
influence of the liquid, has become u (Comp. §. GG.). In 
German, all the primitive (strong) verbs, with the exception 
of some remains of the fourth class (No. 2.), stand in clear 
connection with the Sanskrit first class, which is here, for the 
first time, laid down in its full extent.* The ^ a which 
is added to the root has, in Gothict, before some personal 
terminations, remained unchanged; before others, according 
to §. G7., and as in Latin, been weakened to i; so, huit-a , “I 
am called,” hait-i-s, hait-i-th , 2d pers. du. huil-a-ts ; pi. halt - 
a-77i, hait-i-th, hait-a-nd . The radical vowels i and u keep the 
Guna addition, as in Sanskrit, only that the a which gives 
the Guna is here weakened to i (§. 27.), which, with a radical 
h is aggregated into a long i (written ei, §. 70.); hence keina 
(—kina, from kiinn), ‘<1 germinate,” from KIN ; hiuga, 
I bend,” from BUG , Sanskrit bhuj, whej \ce*ini bhugnci, 
bent. 1 The diphthongs ai, an, as in Sanskrit ^ and *ft 
(§■2.), are incapable of any Guna ; as are $ ( = ^ri, §. 69.) and 
a. The Sanskrit radical vowel a has, however, in Gothic, 
experienced a threefold destiny. It has either remained 
unaltered in the special tenses, and is lengthened in the 
preterite, except in reduplicate roots (i.e. to 6, see §. G9.)— 


* I have already, in my Review of Grimm's Grammar, expressed the 
conjecture that the a of forms like haita, haitam, haitaima , &c. doeB not 
belong to the personal termination, but is identical with five XI a of the 
Sanskrit 1st and 6th classes; but I was not then clear regarding the Gunu 
in the present iu all roots with vowels capable of Gunn. ^See Ann. Reg. 
for Crit. of Lifct., Book II. pp. 282 and 269.) 

t Vf c make frequent mention of the Gothic alone as the true starting- 
point and light of German Grammar. The application to th- High Ger¬ 
man will hereafter present itself. 
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wVjJuts, e. </. far-i-th, he wanders,” answers to charati 
[G. Ed. p. 110.] (§. id.), a nd fSr, “he wandered,” to -4 -mu 

chachdra; or, secondly, the old a shews itself in the special 
tenses weakened to i, but retained in the monosyllabic singu¬ 
lar of the preterite: so that here the stronger a (§. 8.) corre¬ 
sponds to the weaker i in the same way that, in the first case, 
the 6 ( = ■srr d) does to the short a. The root ad, “ to 
eat,” in Gothic, according to §. 87., forms JT\ hence, in the 
present, ita; in the sing, pret., ut, as-t, at. The third fate 
which befalls the a of the root in Gothic is a complete 
extirpation, and compensation by the weaker i, which is 
treated like an original i, existing in the Sanskrit; i.e. in the 
special tenses it receives Guna by i, and in the pret. sing, by 
a (§. 27.), but in the pret. pi. it is preserved pure. To this 
class belongs the KIN, “ to germinate,” mentioned above, 
pres, keina, pret. sing, kaiv, pi. kin-um. The corresponding 
Sanskrit root is sr \jan, “ to produce,” “ to be born" (see 
§. 87.) : the same relation, too, has yToipo, grctip, (jTipuvt, 
from QUIP, “to seize,” tow grabh (Veda form): on the 
other hand, BIT, “to bite,”* (Mia, bait, biium), has an 
original which exists in Sanskrit (comp, fin? bind, “ to’ 
cleave”); just so, FIT, “to know,” Sanskrit fas* « id. 

(2.) The fourth class of Sanskrit roots adds to them the 
syllable ya, and herein agrees with the special tenses of 
the passive; and from the roots which belong to it spring 
chiefly neuter verbs, as eg. na&yati, “he perishes,” 

Their number amounts altogether to about 130. The German 
has preserved one unmistakoable remnant of this class, in 
those strong verbs which again lay aside, in the preterite, the 
syllable ya (weakened to yi), which is added to the root in the 
[G. Ed. p. 117.] special tenses; e.g. vahs-t/ri( Zend 
ucs-yann, “ crescebant," Vendidad S. p. 257), “ cresco," vahs- 
jji-lh, “ crescit,” pret. t nifis. 


■ Occurs only with tint prep, and, and with the meaning “to scold, 
lni( corresponds lo the 'lid High German root HP/,, “to bite.” 
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3.) The second, third, and seventh classes add the personal 
termination direct to the root; but in the cognate European 


languages, to facilitate the conjugation, these classes have 
mainly passed over to the first class; e. tj . ed-i-mus , not ed-mvs 
(as a remnant of the old construction es-t , es-tis), Gothic 
it-a-m 9 Old High German tVa-mlf »ot iz-mls, answering 
to the Sanskrit ad-mas - The second class, to which 

ad belongs, leaves IL.j root without any characteristic 
addition, with Guna of the vowels capable of Guna before 
light terminations, which must be hereafter explained; hence, 
'••<7- $m\ t corresponding to 3 *?'^ imas , from “to go, 1 ' 
as in Greek etfu to *fxev> It contains not more than about 
seventy roots, partly terminating in consonants, partly in 
vowels. In this and the third-class, the Greek exhibits roots, 
almost entirely ending in vowels, as the above mentioned 
*1. <fA, FNQ Af2, 2TA, ©II, $Y AY, &c. 

To the consonants the direct combination with the conso¬ 
nants of the termination has become too heavy, and ’E2 alone 
(because of the facility of tfju, ctt) has remained in the San¬ 
skrit second class, as the corresponding root in Latm, Lithua¬ 
nian, and German. Hence, aslh cari, Lithuan. esd, eti, 
Gothic and High German ist. In the Latin there fall also 
to the second class, T, DA, ST A, FLA, FA, and NA\ and also 
hi-qnam , whence QUA weakened to QUI, is the root, which, 
in Gothic, appears as QUAT \ weakened to QUIT \ with the 
accretion of a TFEU and TEL (FUL) have preserved 
some persons of the ancient construction.* [G. Ed. p. 1180 
The third class is distinguished from the second by a syllable 
of reduplication in the special tenses, and has maintained 
itself under this form in Greek also, and Lithuanian. In 


Five roota of the second class infroduce in Sanskrit, between the con¬ 
sonants of the root and the personal termination, an ? os rdaf-t- 

iiii, “ \ weep," from ** rud . I can, however, no longer believe that the 
i of the Latin third coojug. is connected with this ^ /. as there is scarce 
any doubt of its relationship with the ^ a of the very copious first class. 
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thus, e.g . far-i-th , “ he wanders,” answers to charati 
[G. Ed. p. 1IG.] (§. 14.), and fdr , “lie wandered,” to *Fsnr 

chachdra ; or, secondly, the old a shews itself in the special 
tenses weakened to i, but retained in the monosyllabic singu¬ 
lar of the preterite: so that here the stronger a (§. 8.) corre¬ 
sponds to tlie weaker i in the same way that, in the first case, 
the 6 ( = *TT d) does to the short a. The root ^ ad, “ to 
eat,” in Gothic, according to §. S7., forms AT; hence, in the 
present, Ha; in the sing, prct., at, as-t, at. The third fate 
which befalls the a of the root in Gothic is a complete 
extirpation, and compensation by the weaker ?, which is 
treated like an original f, existing in the Sanskrit; i.e. in the 
special tenses it receives Guna by i 9 and in the pret. sing, by 
a (§. 27.), but in the pret. pi. it is preserved pure. To this 
class belongs the KIN , “ to germinate,” mentioned above, 
pres, kcina, pret. sing, kah, pi. kin-urn . The corresponding 
Sanskrit root is ipr jan, “ to produce,” “ to be born” (see 
§. 87.): the same relation, too, has greipa, graip, (jripum, 
from QUIP , “to seize,” tow grabh (Veda form): on the 
other hand, BIT , “ to bite," * ( beita, bait, bltum), has an 
original i , which exists in Sanskrit (comp, bhid, “ to 
cleave”); just so, FIT\ “to know,” Sanskrit fas vid. 

(2.) The fourth class of Sanskrit roots adds to them the 
syllable n ya, and herein agrees with the special tenses of 
the passive; and from the roots which belong to it spring 
chiefly neuter verbs, as e g. nasyati , “ he perishes,” 

Their number amounts altogether to about 130. The German 
has preserved one unmistakeable remnant of this class, in 
those strong verbs which again lay aside, in the preterite, the 
syllable ya (weakened to yi), which is added to the root in the 

[G. Ed. p. 117.] special tenses; e.g . vahs-ya (Zend >y))yns&> 
ves-yavn, * ( crescebant," Vendidad S. p. 257), “crescn” rahs- 
mAh, “ crescify pret. vdhs. 


Occurs only with the prop, and, and with the meaning “ to scold, * 
hul tfovrcspondw to me Old Hi^’b Gerinuu root BIZ, “to bite. 
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(3.) The second, third, and seventh classes add the personal 
termination direct to the root; but in the cognate European 
languages, to facilitate the conjugation, these classes have 
mainly passed over to the first class; e. <7. ed-i-mus, not ed-mvs 
(as a remnant of the old construction es-t, es-lis), Gothic 
it-a-m, Old High German iz-a-mth not iz-mfa, answering 
to the Sanskrit wmt ad-mas. The second class, to which 
ad belongs, leaves root without any characteristic 
addition, with Guua of the vowels capable of Guna before 
light terminations, which must be hereafter explained; hence, 
imu corresponding to ^ imas, from “to go,' 1 
as in Greek elfit to i)xer. It contains not more than about 
seventy roots, partly terminating in consonants, partly in 
vowels. In this and the third-class, the Greek exhibits roots, 
almost entirely ending in vowels, as the above mentioned 
’I, <tA, I’Nfi (yi w-0i), Af2, 2TA, ©II, 4>Y (e^vr), AY, &c. 
To the consonants the direct combination with the conso¬ 
nants of the termination has become too heavy, and ’E2 alone 
(because of the facility of c% err) ha9 remained in the San¬ 
skrit second class, as the corresponding root in Latin, Lithua¬ 
nian, and German. Hence, asti, eerr/, Lithuan. esfi , etf, 
Gothic and High German ist. In the Latin there fall also 
to the second class, /, DA, ST A, FLA, FA, and NA\ and also 
iv-qnam, whence QUA weakened to QU 1 , is the root, which, 
in Gothic, appears as QUA 2 \ weakened to QUIT, with the 
accretion of a T. FEU and VEL ( VUL) have preserved 
some persons of the ancient construction.* [G» Ed. p. 1 IB.] 
The third class is distinguished from the second by a syllable 
of reduplication in the special tenses, and has maintained 
itself under this form in Greek also, and Lithuanian. In 


Five roots of the second clnss introduce in Sanskrit, between the con¬ 
sonants of the root and the personal termination, an ^ t, ns TTfifn? rod-i- 
inij u I weep,” from rucL I can. however, no longer believe that the 
i of tlie Latin third conjng is connected with this^/. as thero is source 
any doubt of its relation^ with the ^ a of tlic very copious first class. 
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Sanskrit it comprehends about twenty roots; e.g.TK Tfil 
daddmi , oidwgi, Lithuanian dadu; ^llfa dadhdmi, Ttdrjgi 
(§. 16 .); iftfm jajanmi, “I beget,” comp, yt-yv-o-gat. The 
seventh class, of about twenty-four roots, introduces, in tlie 
special tenses, a nasal into the root,which is extended before the 
light persona] terminations to the syllable mi; c.g. 
bhinadmi , “ I cleave,” bhlndmas , “we cleave/ 1 The 

Latin has kept the weaker form of this nasalization, but has 
further added to the root the affix of the first class (p. 114 G. 
Ed.) j hence findn 9 Jind-i-mus. From the Greek come to be here 
considered roots, like MAG, AAB, 0 ir, in which the inserted 
nasal has been repeated further on in the word, with the pre¬ 
fixed g, and, like the Latin jind-i-mm , is connected with the 
affix of the first class; thus, gavd-av-o-pev, \ag{3-dv-o-gev t 
6tyy-dv-o-gev. 

(4.) The fifth class, of about thirty roots, has nu ; and the 
eighth, with ten roots, which, excepting ^ kri, “ to make ” 
nil terminate in ^ n or ^ n y lias u for its characteristic addi¬ 
tion : the u, however, of these two classes is lengthened 
before the light terminations by Guna, which in the corre¬ 
sponding Greek appended syllables, w and v, is supplied by 
lengthening the v ; thus, e. g. SeiKv'vgi, SeiKivgev, as in Sanskrit 
^TTjfrfH dp-nd-mi, “ ad-ip-is-cor," dp-nu-mets, ^adipisd- 

mury An example of the eighth class is Tf?T tan, ** to extend, 
whence mftfa Um-d-mi—rav-v-gt, inpm ian~u-Tna8~Tdv-v-g.es. 
With the Tf u, v , of the eighth class, is probably connected 

[G. Ed. p. 119.] the v in some Gothic strong verbs, where, 
however, it adheres so firmly to the root, that, in a German 
point of view, it must be regarded as a radical. Hence it is 
not dropped in the preterite, and receives, in the special 
tenses, like all strong verbs, the affix of the Sanskrit first 
class ; e, g. saihva,* “ I see,” sahv, “ I saw." 

(5.) The ninth class adds m nd to the root, which syl¬ 
lable, before heavy terminations, instead of being shortened 

W i uow consider the v of Tuiihva mid similar verbs as purely euphonic, 
*‘f. *5. Sii. and Lath; forms like rognn, linano, stuitjuo 
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to Tf na, replaces the heavy ^TT d by the lighter § i (§. 6.), 
and is thus weakened to Tfi ni . E-g- from ^ mrid, “ to 
crush, 1 * (comp, mordeo ) comes ippnfa mpdndm i, mrid- 

mmas , In this is easily perceived the relationship with 
Greek formations in vypt (vdpt) vay.ev ] e.g, dapva- 

fiev. As a, e, and o, are originally one, formations like reyu-ro- 
liev belong to this class, only that they have wandered into the 
more modern co-conjugation at a remote period of antiquity; 
for more lately reto would not have become rto from vrjpt. 

(6.) The tenth class adds ■crq aya to the root, but is dis¬ 
tinguished from the other classes in this farther important 
point, that this affix is not limited to the special tenses:, 
the final a of aya is peculiar to them, but ^nT ay 
extends, with very few exceptions, to all the other forma¬ 
tions of the root All causals, and many denominatives, 
follow this class, and, indeed, from every root a causal can 
be formed by the addition ay, which is always accom¬ 
panied by Guna of the middle vowel of the root capable of 
Guna, or by Vriddhi of every radical final vcwel and of a 
middle a belonging to the root; c.g. 3<T*TfiT t £d-aya-ti “he 


makes to know, 11 from fa? vid; srdv-aya-ti, “he makes 

to hear, 11 from *3 'sru. We recognise, in German, the affix 
aya at least in two shapes : in the one [G. Ed, p. J20.] 
the first <7, in the other the last, is lost, and in the latter case 
y has become i ; so that I have no longer any scruple* in 
tracing back Grimm’s first and third conjugation of the weak 
form to a common origin. According to all probability, how¬ 
ever, the verbs with the affix 6 also (as Old High German 
7nandn y “ to mention,” 0 to make to think”) belong to this 
class, regarding which we will speak further under the verb. 
The Old High German gives 4 as the contraction of a + i, 
(see §. 78 .), but retains its 6 more firmly than the Gothic its 
rd , which, in several persons, sinks into ft simple a. Compare 
Gothic hoba, habam, haband , with Old High German hap4m> 
hnpimes, hapenf . Very remarkable, however, is the concur¬ 
rence of the Prakrit with the Old High German and the Latin 


J 
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Of the 2d conj. in this point, that it in like manner has 
contracted the affix ayat o Compare Sanskrit 

mdnaydmi, “ I honour,” Prakrit mdndmi* Old 


High 


German, var-manem , 

11 1 despise/' 1 Latin 

moneo: 


[G. Ed. p. 121.] 

PRAKRIT. 

OLD 


SANSKRIT. 

HIGH GERMAN. 

LATIN. 

JTRTnftr mdnaydmi 

vir-mandm 

moneo 

JTTTprfa mdnayasi 

mdndsi 

manes 

mones 

HT^nfiT mdnayati 

indnedi 

munet 

monel 

irrspn*m mdnaydmas 

HTiij*? mdnemha 

mandates 

mondin us 

mdnayaiha 

JTHfTV mdnddha 

mandt 

mondiis 

JTR^f^T mdnayanii 

*rRtrf*tT mdndnti 

mandnt 

monent 


In regard to those weak verbs, which have suppressed the 
first vowel of the Sanskrit wq ayn, and give therefore ya as 
affix, we will here further recall attention to the forms iga 
(if/e), which occasionally occur in Old High German and 
Anglo Saxon, whose connection with aya is to be traced 
thus, that the semi-vowel y has become hardened to </, 
(comp. §. 19.), and the preceding a weakened to i. In Greek, 
the cognate verbs to the Sanskrit of the tenth class are to 

* 1 am not at present able to adduce this verb from the edited texts : it 
is, however, certain, that mdnaydmi in this dialect can have no other sound 
but mane mi. The conjugation is supported by other examples of this 
class, as chintdmi, “I think'" (from chintay&mi ), nioeddmi (from iiive- 
day ami). In the plural the termination inha is notliing else than the ap¬ 
pended verb substantive (Sansk. smas, u we are”). In the third pers. pi., 
together with mdnenti the forms mdnaanti and mananti are also admis¬ 
sible. The Indian Grammarians assume for the Sanscrit a root man, “ to 
honour": more probably, however, the verb, for which this root is sup¬ 
plied, is only a denominative from mdna t “ honour” ; and this substantive 
itself a derivation from man, “to think," whence ava man , “ to despise," 
as in Old High German var-MAN (by Otfrid, fir-MON). The root, 
therefore, which is contained in varmanem is identical with the Gothic 
MAN (man, “ I mean/ “ I think,” pi. munnm see §. 60.). To this class 
belongs, also, the Latin monerc, ns, “ to mate to think" (Old High German 
manor.), the radical o for a of which we explain hy the prindplo of §. 6fi, 
(si k, also, §. 8.); while the ! of memin-i is a weakening of the original «, 
explained bv 6. 
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> .^q^ooked for in those in ac o, eco, oco; in Latin, besides the 
2 d conjugation compared above, most verbs of the 1st and 4th 
also belong to this affinity. We shall recur to them when 
speaking of the verb. 

109 b . In order to adduce single examples of the mul¬ 
tiform construction of the roots, let us examine the order 
of the final letters; but we will select only such examples 
as are common to the Sanskrit and several sister lan¬ 
guages. The greatest forbearance, however, is requisite, 
as an authenticated comparison of all that admits of com¬ 
parison would easily swell to a book, which shall hereafter 
be devoted to this subject.* 


(L) Roots ending with a vowel: — [G. Ed. p. 122.] 

“There are, as lias been already remarked (§. 105.), no 
roots in *zr a ; but roots in wr d are numerous. Thus nt jd.f 
t° go, contained in the Latin navi-ga-re ; also, perhaps, 
in fati-gare, the first member of which belongs to fntiscor, 
fessus ; in Greek, answers to sfmfa jog&mi, and rests 

on the frequent interchange of gutturals and labials; Gothic 
ga-thvd, a street, (see p. 102. G. Ed.); Zend gd-tu, 
a place, (nom. gains ; Old High German gd-m, 

I go, = Tffnfrr ja-gd-mi ; not therefore, as Grimm con¬ 
jectures (p. 868), by syncope from gangu, but, with a more 
ancient and regular foundation, only with a suppression of 
the Sanskrit syllable of reduplication, introduced, therefore, 
from the third into the second class (see p. 117. G. Ed.), as in 
Latin, da-mus answering to <h'So-/xer. Thus, also, std-m 9 
sta-s, in like manner, with suppressed reduplication, 

corresponds to 1-o-rrj-jj.t (for alfrrrjfja), and to the Sanskrit 
root sthd, which is irregularly inflected, fwifa 
fayf* (ishthasi, ffrefir tishthati , for tastkdmi, tasthdsi, iaslh&ti , 


Somewhat that pertains to this subject 1 have already put together 
Vcr y concisely at the end of my Sanscrit Glossary. 

t The attached cyphers denote the classes described in 109*. 



^vdiich will be more closely considered hereafter. The 
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Latin, in root and inflexion, most resembles the Old High 
German: the Zend, however, in its J? hisl&mi* (for 
sistdm?, see §. 53 .), appears in a genuine Greek dress. Ob¬ 


serve, also, the gxufero/OAsGAj? rathafeiao , “ warrior,”-which 


occurs so often in the Zend-Avesta, properly “chariot 
stander.” with o for $ as the sign of the nominative. 
How, then, in Old High German, comes from STA the 
extended form of the root STANT\ whence the pre¬ 
sent stantu, “ I stand," and preterite stuonf, “ I or lie 
stood”; for which the Gothic has sfanda , sloth? We 
will here only preliminarily remark, that we have ob¬ 
served in Zend also, in some roots terminating in d, an 
inclination to connect themselves with a /-sound. Thus 
we find, from Auy^ snd, “to wash, 1 ' “to purify,”(Sansk. m snd, 
“ to bathe, 11 ) whence sndta , “ purified, 11 in Vend. S. p. 233 , 
frequently Alfra-inddhayen “ latent 11 ; from axj^ 

dd, “to lay/ 1 (Sans. VT dhd t p. 118 G. Ed.), we find jCijuyjy 
nhlaithymm, “ deporumt ” (as Vendidad S. pp. 205 and 200, 
W**** J t 9 J t husM nulaithyahn, “ in deed 

tend deponant ): from the same root we find the imperative 
[G. Ed. p. 123 .] form, a xf AxKxuyjy ni-dd-thdma, “ depona - 
mus 11 (Vend. S. p. 208 , 


■«»* aj7>*>>a5 Aw naraiim isritana&m 

tanum hardma Ahura mazda kva niddthdma, “Quo hominum 



mortuontm corpus feramus , nbi deponamus*'?). Of the Ger¬ 
manic we will further remark, that the root nr md, “to 
measure ” (ef. pl-rpov), hns connected itself with a /-sound, and 
forms, in Gothic, MAT > present mUa (§. 109 r \ i.). ifjnd, 
“to be acquainted with, 1 ’ “to know,” I'NO, ON A (qmrns) 
Old High German CHINA (§. 87 .); whence chnd-tu , “Ikncw 
annexing the auxiliary verb direct, as in Latin (g)no~vL To 
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^ -^special form, SfRlfa jdndmi, for sraTfaynd-nd-mi, may be- 
long the Gothic root KANN Old High German CHANN 
{kann, chan , “ I know,” see §. 94., kunnum , chunnum , “ we 
know, 11 see §.66.). W clhmd, “to blow,” alters itself in the 
special forms to vh dham , Latin FLA, according to the 
second class (§. 109 a a.), Old High German PLA (§§. 12. 20.), 
whence phi-ta f “jlavl” As in Sanskrit, from the above-men¬ 
tioned VH dham , comes the nominal base dhmnani , 

“a vein”; so may the Gothic base BLOTHA (nom. acc. 
bluth, “blood”) come here also under consideration. We 
pass on to roots in i, and have to remark that the root 
mentioned at p. 107. G. Ed., ^ i, 44 to go, 1 ' is not unknown 
in German. We find it in the Gothic imperative hir-i, “come 
here”; du. hir-yals; pi. hir-yith, I believe, too, that in the 
irregular preterite iddya, “ I went,” the i alone can be as¬ 
sumed as the root. In Zend occurs adi-tL “he goes 1 ’ 

(from eli, according to §§. 2S. 41.), Lithuan. ei-ti fW* 
sri, 41 to go,” with the prep. i .i ut, 44 to raise itself” ; hence, 
'SffopT uchchhrita, 44 raised, 11 “high 11 ; compare cre-sco t cre-vi 
(see §. 21.), Old High German SCRIP, “ to step,” with the 
addition of a t , as in the case of mat, from m md\ perhaps 
the Latin yradlor , as well as cresco , might be here included, 
the Guna form of the vowel, as in sray-a-li , 44 he 

goes,” being observed. smi, 44 to smile,” Old High 

German SMIL ; ‘‘to love,” Zend ^ fri (§. 47.), Goth. 

friyth “ I love 11 (§. 87.), compare fvR priya, 44 dear. 1 tft 3 hhi t 
“to fear,” ftrW? bilM-mu “I fear 11 ; Lithuan. biyau; Gothic 
fiya, “I hate” {fiyais, fiyaith), fiyands, “foe” ; Old High Ger¬ 
man vt&m or fiem, “ I hate” : the Greek (pefi-o-pat answers to 
the Sanskrit reduplication oibibh&mi; so that, contrary to 
tlie common rule, the aspirates have remained in the prefix, 
but in the base itself have become medials, and this lias left 
only /3 as the whole root, a9 in Sanskrit da-d-mus , u we give, 
for da-dd-mas, 8i-<fo-pes* Perhaps, also, [G. Ed. p. 124 ] 
<t>IA, ^too/iat, is to bo referred to the roots in t, so that an 
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.^organic dental affix would be to be assumed. si, 

“ to lie,” “ to sleep,” with irregular Guna iu the middle; 
hence &-<! = tcel-rat. hri, "to be ashamed”; Old High 

German HRU, “to repent” ( hriw-u , hrou, kru-umh, see 
p. 115. G. Ed.). Of roots in u, ^ dm, “ to run," drav- 
a-ti, “lie runs” may furnish, through the Guna form, the 
Greek Spa-crxw, Si-opa-aw, which appears hence to derive 
its a with suppression of the digamma: the p of opcpco, how¬ 
ever, might pass as a hardening of the ^ v (§. 63.), and 
Spip-o-pev, Spep-e-re, &e., therefore represent most truly the 
forms drav-ii-mas, drav~a-tha . plu, to go, to swim, 
“to float” (?r? plnva, “a ship”), Latin FLU. The Greek 
■n\eu, 7 rAow is again not to be so regarded as if the old u had 
been corrupted to e or o, but irAi(F)&>, nAo(F)o> supply the place 
of the Guna form in plav-e (of the middle voice), 3d pers. 
plav-n-ti : the future itAevcru), the v having the Guna (§. 26.), 
answers to ivrar pld-shyi ; Lithuan. pluukiu, I swim, with 
a guttural added, as in Latin fluc-si from fluv (p. 99. 
G. Ed.). Old High German VLUZ, “to flow,” pre-sup 
poses the Gothic FLUT (§.87.); with the favourite dental 
addition, with which all final vowels are so commonly 
invested. t!} sru, “ to hear, KAY (§§. 20,, 21.), Gothic 
HLIV-MAN [nominative hliuma), “ear,” as “hearer,” 
with weakened Guna (§. 27.); with regard to the kl for 
sr, compare, also, clvnis with vfltul srdm, f. hip. ) 
Lithuan. klansau, “ I hear.” Perhaps erudio, as “ to make 
hear,” is to be referred to this class: the derivation from e 
and rudis is little satisfactory. Anquetil introduces a Zend 
erode, cfdebre, (kAvtos), which [ have not yet found in the ori¬ 
ginal text, but I meet with the causal form 
srdvay&mi (Sansk. VliTUtfa srdvayimi), “ I speak,” “ recite ” 
(V. S. p. 39). The Old High German, scrirumh, “we have 
exclaimed,” gives SCRIR ns the root, and rests probably on 
the form srdv [%. 20.), with a thinning of the <1 to / (§. 66.); 
the present and sing, preterite, however, have lost the r [serin 
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for screir), like the Greek Kei<\r]-Ka, & c. 


n 


The Latin clamo, however, has the same relation to 
that mare has to *nft v&ri, "water” (§. 63.), and opep to 
•JTT drav, from J dm, “to rum' hu\ “to extol, 1 ' “to 

glorify" hunutci, “ he celebrated, \. S. p. 39.), is 

probably the root of the Greek vpvos (vp(e)vog , which I do 
not like to regard as an irregular derivative from t>5u>. 
Ypu' 9 “to purify," PUrus. This root is the verbal 
parent of the wind and fire, which are both represented 
as pure. pavana (with Guna and ana [G. Ed. p. 125.] 

as suffix) is “ the wind," and the corresponding Gothic FONA 
(neut. nom. ace .fan, see §. 116.) is '‘fire," which in Sanskrit 
is called tjtow p&v-a-ka, with Vriddhi and aka as suffix. 
The relation of FONA to pavana resembles that of the 
Latin mdlo from mavolo ; the loss of the syllable ^ va 
is replaced by the lengthening of the a (§. 69.). The Greek 
t wp and Old High German VIURA (nom. acc. viur), the 
latter with weakened Guna (§.27.), and ra as suffix, both 
fall to the root, u p*- ; V? bru> “to speak," Zend mru 

(e. y. mrad-m, “I spoke," V. S. p. 123.); the Greek 

pflF)u) rests on the Guna form brav-i-mi , and has, 

as often happens, lost the former of two initial consonants 
(cf. also peco , pevu, and tuu, with ^ sra, ** to flow'). The 
Old High German SPRAIi , or SPRAIIH ( sprihhu > “I 
speak," sprah , “I spoke") appears to liave proceeded from 
W? brav , by hardening the ^ v (see §. 19.), and prefixing an 
s akin to the p. n bhii , “to be, 1 ' Zend yj bit, Lithuan. BU 
(future busy, “ I will be 11 ), Latin FU, Greek 3>Y. Pro¬ 
bably, also, BY, in irpecr-fiv-s, 7rpccr(3vTr}$, &c., is only 
another form of this root (cf. §. 18.); so that irpe$ would 
have to be regarded as a preposition from 7rpo ( jj pra ,) 
essentially distinguished only by a euphonic 2 (cf. §. 96.). 
Moreover, the base upea/Bv- has a striking resemblance to 
prabhn (excelsus, augustus), literally, being before. 
h\ Old High German pirn or him corresponds to the 
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Sanskrit bhavdmi: more exact, however, is the corre¬ 

spondence in the plural of pir-u-mes, pir-u-t, to bhav-a-mas, 
“sumus,” bhav-a-tha, “cstis" (see §. 19.). To this class belongs, 


( SL 


also, PU, “to dwell” {pu-ta, “I dwelt”), as the Sanskrit sw 
vas “to dwell,” in German 1 'AS. IVAS, has become spyn. In 
Sanskrit, too, from Hbhu, “to be,” comes the substantive 
bhav-ana “house,” as place of being. The Gothic bam, 
“ I build / 1 may be regarded as the causal of the idea <f to 
be,” like the Latin facto (§. 19.): its conjugation answers 
also to bhdvaydmi , “I make to be / 1 which, in Pra¬ 

krit, may sound bhavimi, bhdvdsi, bhdvdti (Gothic bana, 
bauais, bauait). See p. 121 G. Ed. Sanskrit roots ending in 
diphthongs e, '3TT o, J* ai ; there are no roots in w ) du) 
follow in their formations, in many respects, the analogy of 
roots in mi A. We abstain from adducing examples of 
them, as they also offer little occasion for comparison. 

( 2 .) Roots terminating with a consonant. We shall give 

[G. Ed. p. 120 .] only a few examples, in which we compare 
roots with the same vowel, and proceed in the order, a, ?, u . 
According to §. 1 . we do not allow the vowel ri and •-$ ft 
to belong to the root. Long radical vowels before a final 
consonant are rare; and the majority of them are probably 
not original. 

The most numerous class of roots ending with a conso¬ 


nant has a medial a. So vach, Zend jjaiO vach 

(a^cSs^aj adita, “dixit," Vend. S. p. 124), Greek Ell for FELL 
(§. 14.), Latin VOC , Old High German, WAH, WAG {ki- 
wahu, “ meniionem facto? pret. Jd-tvitoh pi. ki 'imiogumes). 
ITS° prachh , Zend pmi, Gothic FRAH\ pres 

prichchhdmi , jf aujj£/£c> peres&tni, fraiha for friha (see §. 82. 
and §. 109\ i.) ; the Latin ROG ( Togo , inierrogo ) appears to 
be abbreviated from FROG. Vir^pat, “to fall/’ “to fly, 
Zend pAso) pat, "to fly" (Vend. S. p. 257. ^*>*0 

A3?A5»7> y^^Aso) yalfrdvayo patann urvara uesyarm, 
“ where birds fly, trees grow 11 ). One sees clearly from this 
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belong to a common root I1ET; Latin PET, peto , im-peto. 
prcepetes, penna by assimilation for pet-na. In Gothic 
PATH, or, with the vowel weakened, FITH , might be 
looked for. To the latter corresponds, according to §. 87., 
Old High German FED, in v'ed-ara, “ feather,” ^ L 10 - 
vcid, “ to speak,” Latin VAD, contained in vas, vad-is. From 
vad proceeds the abbreviated form ^ ad, to which per¬ 
tains *YA (i/oc*), t)Seo), vSris). The Old High German gives 
WAZ {var-wuzu “maledico”), with r for d, according to §. 87., 
and the vowel of the base lengthened, as in vddaydmi, 

according to the tenth class. * 3 ? sad, “ to sink, with the 
prep. “to set oneself down”; Latin SED , SID , sido, 
sedeo; Greek C EA, TZ, eSo$, i'Bpa, 7£ofxat; Gothic SAT 
(§. 87.), Silas , "I sit” (p. 116 G. Ed.). ^ an, “to blow, 11 

" to breathe,” anila, “ wind,” Gothic AN, usana, 

“I expire ,' 1 cf. a vepog, "animus." ?t«t jan, “to beget,” 
Zend j \ 55 zan (§. 59.), jfAMgAsg zaz&mi, “ I beget,” Sanskrit 
‘intfa? jajanmi , Greek TEN, Latin GEN ( yi'yvopcti, y evo$, 
gigno, genus), Gothic KIN, “to germinate,” (p. 116 G. Ed.); 
kuni, “gender” (§. 66 .). WTT 8 Am kri), e.g. karOti, 

i( facit": this root, in Zend, follows the fifth class; e.g . 

Icerhiaditi (§. 41.), “ favit," kcrenad$, “fe¬ 
cit," kerenuidhi, li fac"\ Old High German kara - 

or garawan , “to prepare”; Latin era?, rwra (cf. 
£ara, “/ac”), cere?noma, and with p for c (§. 14.), part ?; Greek 
xpeurw, Kpa-ros ; with 7 r, npafTtro), 7rpaK-cro) f [G. Ed. p. 127.] 
7ipay-pa, where the guttural appears to be a hardening of the 
^ v (§. 19.), e.g . of kurvanti, “ faciunt ” (from kur-u- 

-anti), vah, “to drive,” “ to carry,” Zend vo* (§. 57.), 
Latin VEH\ Greek “ wagon,” as bearer, carrier, for 

Fo%o$. ’mn svas, ** to breatlie,” of. spiro, according to 
§§. 50. and 22 . *r?° l0 ’ grah, “to take”; the original 

form, occurring in the Vedas, is ix\grabh. To this the 
Zend form belongs, according to the tenth class, and, 
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indeed, so that the *r bh appears before vowels as » v , but 
before p / as Thus we read in the Vend. S. p. 155 : 

A50 1 jwj ^5(jojn3^^A5»7>?^Au ashdum; y&zi ndit 
uzvnrezydtyC) narem dgereptrm dgmrvayHti, kd M asti chitha? 
“Pure! si non dimitt it, qui liominem captum capit (i. e. tenet), 
quamam ei est pa>na”?* In the European sister languages 
I believe I recognise this root in three forms: the Gothic 
GRIP has been already mentioned (p. 116 G. Ed.), likewise 
prehendo (§. 92. note): by changing the medials into their te¬ 
nues, KAEII also seems to belong to this class, Gothic HLIF, 
“to steal,” hliftus, “thief.” Finally, also, in Greek, yptiros, 
yplcpos, “the net/' stands quite isolated, and appears to 
me to be related to the Indian XT^ grabh , by changing 
the a into i. wm" as, “to sit,” Greek c lll a remnant of 
the second class, terminating in a consonant to be supplied 
at §. 109\ 3 . ; rjer-rat answers exactly to ds-t$ (middle 
voice), and hence rjpai stands for rjcrpai , as eipt for e<rp! (San¬ 
skrit asmi ). bhrdj , “to shine," Zend berez (§. 58). 

orf bdrez, whence the part. pres. _ * b^ za ^t, 

nom. m. berezahs, “ splendens,” “alius,” very fre¬ 

quently occurs. This Zend form prepares the way for the Old 
High German root PERAH , whence PERAH-TAX , nom. 
perah-t, “fulgidm." To this root belongs, also, our Prachl The 
Greek language gives #AEr (§. 20.) a cognate root, and thus 
[G. Ed. p. 120.] points to a Sanskrit short a for the long 
one. The cognate root in Latin is FLAG, flag ro. 
chfird, “to cleave,” SCID , scind-i-mus —chhhidtnas (§. 14.): 
2XIZ, perhaps also 2KIA, (TKtovqpi, & c. belong to this 
place; the form is more genuine, and the ideas, too, of 

* Anqaetil translates, u Si celui qui a commis V Aguerefte ne recommit 
pan safuute quelle sera sa punition .” 
t Gf. p. 12*1. Note * 

t The h (in tho sense of eh ) mm spondinu: to they, y , accords with 
87.. hui iamoreover favoured 1))' the following 
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clearing, dispersing, separating, are kindred ones. The 
Gothic SKAlD t “to separate,” if the relationship is 
certain, lias a stiffened Guna, so that ai appears to belong 
to the root. According to §. 87., however, the Gothic 
form should be SKAIT and the Old High German SKFAZ 
for SKEID. f^ 2 vid, “to know,” Zend^^? vid, ’IA ; 
Gothic VID, Old High German, VIZ ; in the Latin VID, 
and in e?oco, “ I see,” the seeing is regarded as something, 
which " makes to know,” and the conjugation of video is causal, 
according to p. 121 G. Ed. Thus, also, another root, signify¬ 
ing “ to know, 11 namely ^ budh, has, in Zend, gained the 
meaning “to see.”* According to the tenth class, and 
with the prep. ni 9 VID, in Zend, signifies “to summon 
( a*»>«>/ niva&dhay&mi , “ invoco, see §. 2S.) In Go¬ 
thic, TIT receives through the prep, in the meaning “to 

adore 11 ( inveita , invait, invitum ). dis, to shew 7 , 

Zend 4 I 4 J hence frada&sayd, “thou 

she west 11 (Vend. S. p. 123), Greek AIK, with Guna SetKvvfxt, 
according to the fifth class; Latin D1C , in dico t as it were, 
“to point out,” and diets ( diets causa). In Gothic, the rule 
laid down in §. 87. requires the form Till ", and this root, 

combined with ga, signifies “to announce” ( ga-teiha , ga- 

taiky ga-taihum , for ga-tihum , according to §. 82.). On the 
other hand, in taikus, “ sign,” the law for the transposition 
of letters is violated, jtv, “life; 1 ’ Lithuanian gyrva-s. 

“alive,” gyveenu “I live,” gyumta “life; Gothic QUIT A, 
norm cjuivs, “alive”; Latin VIV, as it appears from QUIT t 
as b'is from c?ids(Srinsk. fg* dwis), viginti from tvhjintl Ihe 
Zend has dropped either the vowel or the v of this root. 
Hence, c g . a s»^jva, nom, “ living, (V. S. p. 189); 

and hu-jitayo, u bonani vitam hahenles (1. c. p. 22 2), 

from WW” hu-jill From ji, the root, would become, w ith 

Guna, jaydmi, on which rests the Greek the j having 


* Vide Omm* Crifc. p. 3-28. 
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fallen out (§. 14.); but j3log also belongs to this root, and finds 


<§L 


a medium of comparison with in the Latin vivo . Of 

roots with u , 1 ruch, **to shine,” and v% 2 “to weep,” 

may serve as examples; the former, in Zend, is raueh> 

(§§, 28. 32.), and follows the tenth class, e.g. 

[G. Ed. p. 120 .] raochayeiti, “splendet? In Latin correspond 
LUC , luc-s, luceo (§. 20 .) and RUD : the Greek has, in both 
roots, replaced the r by Z, and presents, for comparison, AYK 
(dfifpiAvKY 7 , \vKo<puig) and AYZ ; to the former, Xv'xyog, Air^- 
veuw, &c., has the same relation that, in Zend, 
tafnu-s, “ burning /' 1 has to the root q>m^o tap (§. 40.) We 
must assign \evKog also, with Guna, to the root AYK. The 
Gothic gives LUH for LUK , according to §. 87.; whence, 
with the original, or with weakened Guna (§§. 26., 27.), 
spring forms like lauhmdn ? , 44 lightning,” lauhatyan, t( to 
lighten,” liuhath , “light.” Without Guna, and preserving 
the old smooth letter, stands hikarn (theme, lakarna , neut.), 
44 lamp,” rather isolated. A root corresponding to ^ rud 
is wanting in Gothic, but the Old High German has for it, 
quite regularly according to §. 87., RUZ , “ to weep” (riuzUt 
r6z for rauz, according to §. 80., ruzum$s). Minsk , 

<• to adorn , 11 is perhaps contained in the Latin or-wo, with 
loss of the initial letter, as amo in relation to 
Mmaydmi, “ I love . 11 With regard to the r for tr $h 9 
advert to the relation of uro to TGf ush , “ to burn,” 
sec, “to honour , 11 rnidh, “to think 11 (?). The latter 

cannot hitherto be quoted as a verb: it springs, however, 
from mfollias and *nn m£dhd, 44 understanding , 11 unless 
it should be preferred to assume for these words a root 
mi cl h> which, however, the Grammarians do not exhibit. 
The Gothic has, for comparison, MIT , whence mild, “ I 
think 11 : the Greek furnishes an analogous word to s£v f 
viz. 2EB, or/3co. (§. 4.) 

liOw From the monosyllabic roots proceed nouns, sub¬ 
stantive and adjective, by the annexation of syllables, 
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which vve should not, without examination, regard as not, 
j per se , significative and, as it were, supernatural mystic 
beings; to a passive belief in whose undiscoverable nature 
we are not willing to surrender ourselves. It is more 
natural to suppose that they have or had meaning, and 
that the organism of language connects that which has a 
meaning with what is likewise significative. Why should 
not language denote accessory ideas, by accessory words 
appended to the root P Language, which possesses both 
sense and body, infuses sense and imparts form to every 
word. The object of nouns is to represent [G. Ed. p. 130.] 
persons or things, to which that which the abstract root ex¬ 
presses adheres; and hence it is most natural to look for 
pronouns in the elements used in the formation of words, as 
the bearers of qualities, actions, and conditions, which the 
root expresses in abstractu . There appears, too, in reality, 
as we shall develope in the chapter on the pronouns, a com¬ 
plete* identity between the most important elements in 
the formation of words and some pronominal bases which 
are declined even in an isolated state. But it is not sur¬ 
prising that several of the elements of verbal formation, in 
the class of independent words, should not admit of more 
certain explanation; for these affixes have their origin in 
the most obscure and early epoch of language, aud subse¬ 
quently they have themselves lost all consciousness as to 
whence they have been taken, on which account the ap¬ 
pended suffix does not always keep equal pace with the 
alterations which, in the course of time, occur in the cor¬ 
responding isolated word; or it has been altered while the 
other remains unchanged. Still, in individual cases, we 
may remark the admirable exactitude with which the 
appended grammatical syllables have maintained them- 


' I direct attention preliminarily to my treatise “On the Influence oi 
Pronouns in the Formation of Words ’ (Berlin, by 1*. Ditunuler). 
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pelves through thousands of years in an unaltered form ; 

I say, we may remark this from the perfect accordance 

which exists between various individuals of the Sanskrit 


family of languages, although these languages have been 
removed, as it were, from each others eyes since time 
immemorial, and every sister dialect has, since that removal, 
been left to its own fate and experience. 

111. There are also pure radical words, i.e. those of which 
the theme, without suffix of derivation or personality, repre- 
G. Ed. p. 131.] sents the naked root, which are then united 
in declension with the syllables which denote the relations of 
case. Except at the end of compounds, such radical words 
are, in Sanskrit, few in number, and are all feminine ab¬ 
stracts ; as, bin, “ fear,” TO yudlu “ contest,” 53 mud? 
“joy.” In Greek and Latin the pure root is the most rare 
form of the word; but it does not always appear as an abstract 
substantive. As, for instance, e.g. <j)Aoy (cbAoK-s), 6 tt (ott-s). 
vity (i'ctt-s), leg (!ec-s), pac (pcic-s), due (dues), pel-lie (pel-lec~s). 
In German, commencing even with the Gothic, no pure 
radical words exist, although, by reason of the abbrevia¬ 
tion of the base of the word in the singular, many words 
have assumed that appearance; for from the abbreviation 
of these verbal bases, which has been constantly extending 
during the lapse of time, it is precisely the most modern 
dialects which appear to exhibit the greatest number of 
naked roots as nouns, (cf. §. 116.) Naked roots seem most 
generally used at the end of compounds, on account of the 
dogging of the preceding part of the word. According to 
this principle, in Sanskrit, every root can, in this position, 
designate the agent by itself ; as, e.g. V&fTO dliarma-vuh 
“duty-knowing.” In Latin, the use of these compounds 
is as frequent as in Sanskrit, only that, according to §. 6., 
a radical a is weakened to i or p; thus, carni-fic ( fees ), 
hibi-cin (cm). An example in Greek is (for -vnr 

from vin-rit)). Sanskrit roots which end with short vowels. 
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as fstji, “ to conquer,” are, in compounds 01 this kind, 
supported by the addition of a f, which so much the more 
appears to be a simple phonetic affix without signification, 
that these weakly-constructed roots appear to support them¬ 
selves on an auxiliary t before the gerundial suffix ya also. 
Thus, e.g. svarga-jit , “ conquering the heaven," fqftm 

virjit-ya, “ by conquering.” In Latin I find [G. Ed. p. 132.] 
interesting analogies to these formations in IT and ST1T, 
from the roots I and STA, the latter weakened to STI ac¬ 
cording to §. C. Thus, com-it (com-es), “goer with”; equ-it 
(equ-es), u goer on horseback ” ; al-it (al-e$), “ goer with 
wings”; super-stit (-stes), “standing by.” The German has 
in this way supported throughout with a t several roots ter¬ 
minating with a vowel, and hence given to this letter the 
character of radicalism, as above mentioned (p. 123 G. Ed.) 
in MAT, from m ma, “ to measure.” 


♦ 
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FORMATION OF CASES. 

112, The Indian Grammarians take up the declinable 
word in its primary form, z.e. in its state when destitute 
of all case-termination ; and this bare form of the word is 
given also in dictionaries. In this we follow their example; 
and where we give Sanscrit and Zend nouns, they stand, 
unless it is otherwise specified, or the sign of case is 
separated from the base, in their primary form. The 
Indian Grammarians, however, did not arrive at their pri¬ 
mary forms by the method of independent analysis, as it 
were by an anatomical dissection or chemical decomposi¬ 
tion of the body of language; but were guided by the 
practical use of the language itself, which, at the beginning 
of compounds—and the art of composition is, in Sanscrit, 
just as necessary as that of conjugation or declension— 
requires the pure primary form; naturally with reserva¬ 
tion of the slight changes of the adjoining limits of sound, 
rendered necessary at times by the laws of euphony. As 
the primary form at the beginning of compounds can re¬ 
present every relation of case, it is, as it were, the case 
general, or the most general of cases, which, in the unli¬ 
mited use of compounds, occurs more frequently than any 
other. Nevertheless, the Sanskrit language does not every¬ 
where remain true to the strict and logical principle usually 
[G. Ed. p. 184.] followed in composition ; and as if to vex 
the Grammarians, and put their logic to the test, it places as 
the first member of the compounds in the pronouns of the 
first and second person the ablative plural, and in those of the 
third person thenom. and acc. sing, of the neuter, instead of 
the true primary form. The Indian Grammarians, then, in 
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point, have applied to the cases furnished to them 

asmat 


the language, and take the augmented 




h y 

or 


asmnd , “ from us,” Tp*TiT yushmat or yushmad , 

“from you,” as the starting-point in the declension, or as 
the primary form, although in both pronominal forms only 
*Ta and if iju belong to the base, which, however, does not 
extend to the singular. That, however, in spite of this 
error, the Indian Grammarians understand how to decline 
the pronouns, and that they are not deficient in external 
rules for this purpose* is a matter of course. That the 
interrogative, in its declension, resembles bases in r/, can¬ 
not escape any one who holds the neuter far*? him for the 
original indeclinable form of the word. Panini settles the 
matter here with a very laconic rule, when lie says (edit. 


Calc, p. 969) fefirr: c*: kimuli kali, i. e, lea* is substituted for 
him. If this strange method were to be followed in Latin, 
and the neuter quid in like manner regarded as the 
theme, then, in order to get at the dative cud (after 
the analogy of fructui), one would have to say “ quidis cus,” 
or u quidi cus . ’ In another place (p. 825), Panini forms 
from idam, “ this M (which in like manner has the honour 
of passing for a base) and him , “what?” a copulative 

compound; and by SftfpftT idankimur ukt, the Gram¬ 
marian teaches that the putative bases in Ed. p. I35.j 

the formations under discussion substitute for themselves 
the forms i and hi. 

113. The Sanskrit, and the languages akin to it, which 
in this respect have still kept upon the old footing, distin¬ 
guish, besides the two natural genders, another—the 
neuter, which the Indian Grammarians call Klxva, i . e. eu¬ 
nuch; which appears to be a peculiarity of the San* 


* He forma, namely, from Jcim, regarded as u base, him-as , which 
in reality docs not occur, and which bns, for the sate of euphony, here 
become kimeth . 
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skviU or most perfect family of languages. According to 
its original intention this gender had to represent inani¬ 
mate nature, but it has not everywhere confined itself to 
these old limits : the language imparts life to what is 
inanimate, and, on the other hand, (according to the view 
then taken,) impairs the personality of what is by nature 
animate. The feminine in Sanskrit, both in the base and 
in the case-terminations, loves a luxurious fullness of 
form; and where it is distinguished from the other 
genders in the base or in the termination, it marks this 
distinction by broader, and more sonant vowels. The 
neuter, on the other hand, prefers the greatest conciseness, 
but distinguishes itself from the masculine, not in the base, 
but only, in the most conspicuous cases, in the nominative 
and its perfect counterpart the accusative; in the vocative 
also, when this is the same as the nominative. 

114. Number, in Sanskrit and its sister languages, is 
distinguished, not by a particular affix denoting the number, 
but by the selection or modification of the case-syllable, 
so that, with the case-suffix, the number is at once known; 
e. (j. bhyam, hhy&m , and bhyas are cognate syllables, and, 
among other relations, express that of the dative; the first 
in the singular (only in the pronoun of the 2d person, hw} 
tubhyam , “ to thee ”), the second in the dual, the third in the 
plural. The dual, like the neuter, in course of time is the first 
to be lost with the weakening of the vitality [G. Ed. p. 130.] 
of the view taken by the senses, or is more and more straitened 
in its use, and then replaced by the abstract plural expressive 
of infinite number. The Sanskrit possesses the dual most 
fully, both in the noun and in the verb, and employs it every¬ 
where where its use could be expected. In the Zend, which 
otherwise approximates so closely to the Sanskrit, it is 
found very rarely in the verb, more frequently in the 
noun. The Pali has only as much left of it as the Latin, 
viz. a remnant of it in two words, which signify “two” 
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:ind “both”; in tlie Prakrit it is entirely wanting. Of 
the German languages, only the eldest dialect, the Gothic, 
possesses it, but merely in the verb; while, on the con¬ 
trary, in the Hebrew (speaking here of the Semitic 
languages) it is retained only in the noun, in disadvan¬ 
tageous contrast with the Arabic, which, in many other 
respects also, is a more perfect language, and which main- 


"*§L 


tains the dual in equal fulness in the verb also; while in 
the Syriac it has been almost entirely lost in the noun as 
well as in the verb.* 

115. The case-terminations express the reciprocal rela¬ 
tions of nouns, i. e. the relations of the persons spoken of, to 
one another, which principally and originally referred only 
to space, but from space were extended also to time and 
cause. According to their origin, they are, at least for the 
most part, pronouns, as will be more clearly developed 


hereafter. Whence could the exponents of the relations 
of space, which have grown up with the primary words 


into a whole, have better been taken, than from those 


words which express personality, with their inherent secon¬ 
dary idea of room, of that which is nearer or more distant, 
of that which is on this or that side? [G. Ed. p. 337.] 
As also in verbs the personal terminations, /. e. the pronominal 
suffixes—although, in the course of time, they art no longer 
recognised and felt to be that which, by their demonstrable 
origin, they imply and are—are replaced, or, if we may 
use the expression, commented on by the isolated pronouns 
prefixed to the verb ; so, in the more sunken, insensible 
state of the language, the spiritually dead case-terminations 
are, in their signification of space, replaced, supported, or ex- 


Regarding the character, the natural foundation, and the finer gra¬ 
dations in the use of the dual, and its diffusion info the different provinces 
oi language, we possess a talented inquiry, by W ■ von Humboldt, in the 
Transactions of the Academy for the year 1927; and some which have been 
published by Duminler. 
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^plained by prepositions, and in their personal signification by 
the article. 

1 Id. Before we describe the formation of cases in the 
order in which the Sanskrit Grammarians dispose them, 
it appears desirable to give the different final sounds of 
the nominal bases with which the case-suffixes unite them¬ 
selves, as well as to point out the mode in which the cognate 
languages are in this respect related to one another. The 
three primary vowels (a, z, u ) occur in Sanskrit, both short 
and long, at the end of nominal bases ,' thus, 7 u ; 

^TT 6, '31 u. To the short a, always masculine or neuter, 

never feminine, a, corresponds in Zend and Lithuanian, and 
also in German, where, however, even in the Gothic (in 
Grimm’s first strong declension), especially in substantives, 
it is only sparingly retained : in more modern dialects it is 
commonly supplanted by a more recent u or e . In Greek, 
the corresponding termination is the o of the second declen¬ 
sion ( e.y . in A 070 - 5 ): and o was also the termination of the 
Latin noun in ancient times; but in the classic period, al¬ 
though sometimes retained, it was commonly changed to u 
in the nom. and accus. sing, (of the second declension). An 
old a , however, is still left in cola , gena, cida , at the end of 
compounds, where, however, from the want of other ana¬ 
logies, it is used in declension similarly to the feminine 
[G. Ed. p. 338.] originally long a, on which account the 
nominative is written, not colas , genas, ciclas, but cola , &c. 


The Grecian masculines of the first declension in 7i-$* with the 
> 7 - 5 - which has proceeded therefrom, must likewise, accord¬ 
ing to their origin, be compared with the Sanskrit mas¬ 
culine short a , to which, in regard of quality and preserva¬ 
tion of the nominative sign, they have remained faithful, 
while the o of the second declension has preserved its old 
original brevity. Their identity with bases in o is excel¬ 
lently shewn by the genitive in ov, which does not at all 


Cf. p. 1-204.1. 20. G. Ed. 
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■^uit a theme in a or yj ; and further, from such compounds 
as f.ivponcoAri-St TrwdoTptfirjs, in which the vowel that has 
been added to the roots Il&A and TPIB supplies the place 
of the Sanskrit a in similar compounds for which, in Greek, o 
usually stands. 

117. To the short z, which occurs in the three genders, 
the same vowel corresponds in the cognate languages. In 
German it is to be looked for in Grimm's fourth strong 
declension, which I shall make the second; where, how¬ 


ever, from the destructive alterations of time, it becomes 
nearly as hard as the a of the first declension, [n Latin, 
z is interchanged with e ; hence facile for facili , mare 
for mar'u Sanskrit ^Tfx; v&ri, M water.' 1 In Greek, before 
vowels the i is generally weakened to the unorganic e. The 
short u also shews itself in Sanskrit in the three genders, 
as*in Greek t/ f and u in Gothic, where it distinguishes itself 
from the a anti i in that it is retained as well before 
the s of the nominative as in the uninflected accusative!. 
In Latin the corresponding letter is the n of the fourth 
declension. 

118. The long vowels (el, l £) belong, in Sanskrit, prin¬ 
cipally to the feminine (see §. 113.), are never found in the 
neuter, and occur in the masculine very rarely. In Zend 


the long final a has generally been shortened in polysyllabic 
words; as it has in Gothic, in which bases [G. Ed. p. 130.] 
in a correspond (§. 69.) to the Sanskrit feminine bases in d, 
and the 6 in the uninflected nom. and accus. sing, is shortened 
to a, with the exception of the monosyllabic forms so , “ she," 
“this,” Sanskrit in sd, Zend h &; hvd, “ which?” Sanskrit 
and Zend JM. The Latin, also, in the uninflected nom. and 
voe., has shortened the old feminine long a; hut the Lithu¬ 
anian has, in the nom., maintained the original length. In 
Greek, the Doric 5 approaches most nearly to the Sanskrit 
feminine d, which the common dialect has sometimes 
preserved, sometimes shortened, sometimes transformed 
into yj, 
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119 . The long i appears, in Sanskrit, most frequently 
as a characteristic addition in the formation of feminine 
bases, thus, the feminine base JTT’rft mahati ( magna ) 
springs from H??T mahat. The same holds good in Zend. 
Moreover, the feminine character i has been preserved 
most strictly in Lithuanian, where, for example, in the 


part. pres, and fut. an i is added to the old participial 
suffix anti and feant-i, “ the existing,” bu-sent~U “ that 
that shall be,” correspond to the Sanskrit art sai-t (for 
asati or asanti ), ^f^irt bhav-i-shyanti. In Greek and 
Latin this feminine long i has become incapable of declen¬ 
sion ; and where it has still left traces, there a later un- 
organic affix has become the bearer of the case-termina¬ 
tions. This affix is, in Greek, either a or 5; in Latin, c. 
Thus, rjSeia corresponds to the Sanskrit ^T3ft sw&dw-i , 
from jrit swddUi “sweet 11 ; -Tp<a, -rp/5, e.g. 6pxyv r P ia > 
Ar/arpi's, \r}<rrptd-og t to the Sanskrit trh e.g. janitri> 

«genitress,” to which the Latin genitri-c-s, gcnitri-c-is, cor¬ 


responds ; while in the Greek yevereipa , and similar forma¬ 


tions, the old Feminine i is forced back a syllable. This 
[G. Ed. p. 140 .] analogy is followed by fieAcuva, raAcuva, 
repetva, and substantive derivations, as tcktcuvcc, Acckcuvcl. 
In Oepanatvai Keatva , the base of the primitive is, as in the 
nom. masc., shortened by a t. In deaiva, \vKaiva y it is to be 
assumed that the proper primitive in v or vr has been lost, 
or that these are formations of a different kind, and corre¬ 


spond to the rather isolated word in Sanskrit sW 1 In- 
drdni, as the wife of Indra, as derived from ^5 Indra, is 
termed. The cases where the feminine i is solely represented 
by a are essentially limited to feminine derivatives from 
forms in vr , where r passes into <r: the preceding v, however, 
is replaced by v or t, or the mere lengthening of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel, or it is assimilated to the <r : 

hence, oucr-a, eur-a, ecrcr~a 9 eta-a* T ba-a 

for ovt-<x, err-a, evr-a, avT-a, 


* In Doric subsequent and original aior-a. 


vvT~a . 
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^$6 this analogy belong, moreover, the feminine substantives, 
like dahacro'a, /3a(TtAicrcra, f.te\t<T<ja s which J. Grimm (II, 328.) 


very correctly, in my opinion, compares with forms like 
X<xpl-ecr<T<x, peXtro-cacra, and explains the double o* by gemi¬ 
nation or assimilation. The feminine formations by a 
simple a instead of the original i are most corrupt, and, 
relatively, the most recent; and herein the Greek is not 
supported by any of the cognate languages. The Latin, 
its twin-sister, which otherwise runs parallel to it, leaves, 
in the part. pres, and other adjective bases terminating 
with a consonant, the feminine undistinguished from the 
masculine through all the cases, since it has no longer the 


power of declining the old z . 

120. The German, too, can no longer fully decline the 

old feminine i; and the Gothic, by a foreign affix, intro¬ 
duces it into th# 6 declension, but in the singular of sub¬ 
stantives shortens the syllable yd in the [G. Ed. p. 141.] 
uninflected nominative and vocative toi,in the adjective to ya . 
More commonly, however, the old bases in i are introduced, 
by the frequently employed affix of an n,into the so-called weak 
declension; and as i in Gothic is denoted by ei, so to the 
Sanskrit feminine participial bases in anti\ and to the 

fem. comparative bases in iyasi, correspond the forms 
ndcin, izein, regarding the nominative of which refer to §. 142. 

121. The long u ( u ) appears, in Sanskrit, rather seldom 

at the end of primary forms, and is for the most part 
feminine. The words most in use are vadhu f “ a wife,” 
hW, “ earth/’ kva&u, “ mother-in-law ” (socrn};)> \bhrii, 

“ eyebrow.” To the latter corresponds ocppvs, likewise with 
the long v, the declension of which, however, is not different 
from that of the short v ; while in Sanskrit the long u is distin¬ 
guished from the short feminine u in the same way as ^ i 
from L But few monosyllabic primary forms end,^ in 
Sanskrit, with diphthongs, not any at all with with 
(from (Hi. see §. 2.) only Vai, mase. “thing," "riches '; in 
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the nom. irregularly rd-s for rdi-s. In this is recog¬ 
nised the Latin res. Still I do not believe that Latin bases 
in e should therefore be looked upon as corresponding to 
the Sanskrit for, in the first place, the Latin e corre¬ 
sponds elsewhere to the Sanskrit $ (from a-pi), never to 

di ; secondly, the connection of the e of the fifth declension 
with the originally long a of the first is not to be mis¬ 
taken (to which it bears the same relation that the Ionic 

r) does to the Doric a), for many words with the same mean¬ 
ing belong to the A and E declension; and, for example, 
a suffix which is employed for the formation of abstracts 
from adjectives is sounded as well tie as tia (planitie-s, 
[G. Ed. p. 142.] planitia, canities, canitia ); and ie-s , and ia , 
in the formation of primitive and derivative words—like 


effigie-s, effigia , pauperies , pauperia —are clearly one and the 
same suffix, identical with the Sanskrit in yd, which is used 
for the same purpose, and the Greek la, Ionic Irj. Let us now 
consider the objections which are opposed to the original 
identity of the feminine e and a. The most weighty is 
the s in the nom, sing, and pi.: es, es for e, ei, as musa , 
musce (musai ), KefyaKr], Ke<pa\al. As regards the s in the 
singular, it is, if the identity with the first declension be 
authentic, very remarkable; and forms like species , canities, 
seem to be true lingual patriarchs: for the Sanskrit, like the 
Zend, Greek, Gothic, Lithuanian, exhibits the absence of the 
nominative sign in the corresponding feminine bases in a. 
I have, however, never considered as original the aban¬ 
donment of the nominative sign, and the complete equal¬ 
ization with the primary form in Jfin suta, “daughter, 1 and 
similar words, although it has appeared to me as losing 
itself very deeply in far-distant ages. The Latin, how¬ 
ever, in some other points of Grammar, shews greater 
antiquity than the Sanskrit and Greek, as, for example 
(to confine the present instance to the nominative case), 
participial nominatives, like amans , legens, are better and 



older forms than the Sanskrit and Greek, like KcpT tudan, 
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\cyw t t idct's, because they have preserved the nomina¬ 
tive s together with the nasal, and therein stand on 
the same footing with Zend forms, like bavans , 

11 being. 11 I cannot, therefore, find, in the retention of 
the nominative sign in the fifth declension, any decisive 
argument against its original identity with the first. We 
will treat hereafter of the s of the nominative plural. In 
the genitive singular the common form ei answers to deae 
(deai) f the more rare, however, and better, in es to families . 
Schneider searches, but fortunately without [G. Ed. p. 143.] 
success, for genitives like die-is: we require them as little, 
perhaps, as a familia-is, Let dies be written with Greek 
letters Strjs, and then, perhaps, a die-is will be as little re¬ 
quired as a 3 iKy-os. Although a few bases of the third de¬ 
clension, by rejecting a consonant or an entire syllable, have 
passed into the fifth declension, we will not therefore infer 
that all bases in e have arisen from such an abbreviation. If 
QUIET , after rejecting the t t could be declined according to 
the fifth declension, then must there necessarily have for¬ 
merly been a fifth, i.e. there must have been bases in e, 
otherwise from QUIET could only have come QU1I (guies, 

(juus , like c.cedes ); i.c. in spite of the rejection of the t 
it must have continued in the third declension. The connec¬ 
tion between re-s and the abovementioned Sanskrit ^ rdi is, 
in my opinion, to be arrived at through the irregular 
nominative ra-s; and according to this re-s would be 
supported on an old d : it answers to Xj* rd-s as re-bus to 
TT*ni rd-bhyas , and as in Greek yrj-v to the Sanskrit tttr 
gdm, “terramf which, in the remaining cases, has n\ go for 
its base. In Lithuanian there are feminine primary forms 
in e (Ruhigs third declension) which resemble the Greek rj 
in the suppression of the singular nominative sign, but in the 


nominative plural in e-s approach more closely the Latin 
in e. 


1 FORMATION OF CASES. 

122 . Primary forms in ?it 6 are rare in Sanskrit: the 
only ones known to me are dyo, “ heaven, 11 and xft go : 
the former is feminine, and properly proceeds from div 
(a radical word from div , “ to shine ”) by the vocali¬ 
zation of the ^ v, after which the vowel ^ i becomes its 
semi-vowel ^ y . In the accusative the 6 bases change this 
diphthong into A. To the a thus obtained in sn** dyd-m, 
[G. Ed. p. 144.] rftiT g&-m, corresponds the Latin e of die-m, 
the Greek rj f Doric a, of yrj-v, ya-v : the Latin e f however, is 
rendered short by the influence of the final m: the original 
language requires die-m. In Sanskrit, also, from div, 
“ to shine, 11 are derived appellations of day; as on the other 
side, in Latin, those for the heaven— divum, snb divo , sub dio 
— viz. f^TT divd, as an adverb, M by day, 11 and used as a 
primary form at the beginning of compounds; and also 
divasa , masc., and dyu, neuter (a contraction from 
div ), which latter signifies both " day 11 and “ heaven.” 
To ^ dyu answers, after rejecting the d (as viginti for 
dviginti), the Latin Ju of Ju-piter, €t heavens - lord or 
father”: the oblique cases Jov-is , Jov-i, Jov-em answer 
better to the broader theme irt dyd, whence the dative 
dyav-8, and the locat. dyav-i. The Djovis , moreover, 
furnished by Varro, deserves mention, as that which keeps 
most faithfully to the ancient form. The Grecian Zevg sig¬ 
nifies, therefore, in accordance with its origin primarily, 
“heaven”: I form its relation to I 1\ dyd thus, that after 
dropping the ^ d the following semi-vowel ^ y became 
C (§♦ 19.)* The oblique cases, on the contrary (A/of, A//, &c.), 
belong to the Sanskrit w dyu , and must originally have 
had a digamma, proceeding by the natural law of sound from 
v, after which change the semi-vowel j must have become 
a vowel. Atos has the same relation to A/FoV* that, in Latin, 
sub dio has to sub divo. 

123. Let us now consider the second oi the abovemen- 
tinned primary forms in 6, viz. go. It has several 
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meanings; but the most common are “bull/ as masculine, 
and “cow” and “earth” as feminine. Both significations 
have in Zend, as in Greek, divided themselves into two 
forms. The Greek has preserved for the meaning u earth” 
the old guttural. With regard to the vowel, yyj, yd follows the 
example of the Indian accusative, where, as has been already 
remarked, ttti^ gdm (yyv) stands for gd-m [G. Ed. p. 145.] 
or gav-am . For the meaning “ox” the Greek has preserved 
the old diphthong—(for, for ^ft d = may very well be 
expected, according to §. 4., ou)—but has exchanged the guttu¬ 
ral medials for labials, as, p. 122 G. Ed., fiifitjfjj for wfmfR 
jagdmi. The base BOY before vowels must originally have 
become BOF; thus, in the dative, fiof-i would answer to the 
Sanskrit loeat. g<w-i, and the Latin dative bov-i; but in 
the present state of the language the middle digamma 
between two vowels has always been dropped; and there 
is not, as with the initial digamma, the medium of metre 
for replacing it in the oldest writings. Only theory and 
comparative grammar can decide here. The Latin has, 
in the word bd-s f changed the vowels (a-Fu)—(which were 
originally of different kinds, but have been united into a 
diphthong)—into a homogeneous mass (cf. §. 4.), the nature 
of whose contraction, however, discloses itself before Vowel 
inflexions, since the **-half of BO becomes t>, and the short a 
is resolved into the form of a short o ; thus, bov-i answers 
to the Sanskrit loeat. nfa gav~i. The Zend for the meaning 
“earth 11 has changed the guttural of the word under dis¬ 
cussion into z , and gives in the nominative zdo for 
z&s (§. 56 b .), in the accusative zarnn (§. 01.): I am 
not able to adduce other cases. For the meaning “ox 11 
the guttural has remained in Zend, and the nominative 
is then au>a\j^ gdu-s or gtio-s. 

124. I know only two words in Sanskrit which terminate 
in du— nd«, “ship,” and t# gUu, “moon”: the former 
has navigated very far on the ocean of our wide province of 
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, without, however, in Sanskrit, having arrived at a 
secure etymological haven. I believe ^ nau to be an abbre¬ 
viation of snau (cf. peo>, pevu, ruo , with sru, p. 125 G. ed.), 

[G. Ed. p. 146.] and that it therefore proceeds from the root 
W snd, “to bathe, 11 which originally, perhaps, may also have 
meant u to swim, 11 and with which vato, reco, na-to, appear to 
be connected, ifl ndu would consequently be a radical word; 
and in regard to the vowel would stand for n<% according to 
the analogy of daddu (dedU dedii ) for dadd, from dadd-a. 
As a , according to §. 6., is a grave vowel, the Greek cannot 
represent the Sanskrit Vriddhi-diphthong du better than 
by av, while 6 (from short a + u) is commonly repre¬ 
sented by ev or ou. Hence ift* nuu-s and vav-s correspond 
as exactly as possible; the v of NAT, however, like that 
of BOY, has maintained itself only before consonants; and 
the digamma, which replaces it, is lost before vowel in¬ 
flexions; vrj-es, va-e$, are from va (Sansk. ndv-as), 

as 0-es from (3oF-es . Tlie Latin has given this word a 
foreign addition, and uses navi-s, navi-bus, for naus , nau-bus .* 
As the semi-vowel v is easily hardened to a guttural 
(§. 19.), we have here also, for nau , nav-am, a sister form 
in our Nachen, Old High German naccho , “ship,” gen. dat. 
nacchin. 

125. We pass over to the consonants: of these, n, i, », 
and r appear in Sanskrit most frequently at the end of 
primary forms; all other consonants occur only in radical 
•words, which are rare, and in some nominal bases of uncer¬ 
tain origin. We consider next the more rare or radical 
consonants. Of gutturals (k, kh, g , gh) we find none at 





'^^'^Hanguage 


* Thus in German an t lias been added to the above-mentioned 
(jb, which, however, according to 117., is suppressed, together with the 
cnee sign in Old High German; hence chuo , "cow," gen. chuoi, where 
the i does not belong to the case designation, but to the here uninflected 
base. 
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end of the nominal bases most in use; in Greek and 
Latin, on the contrary, they are of frequent occurrence; 
c is in Latin both radical and derivative, [G. Ed. p. 147.] 

(/ only radical— DUC, l OR AC , EDAC, LEG, In Greek, 
k, x, and 7 are only radical, or occur in words of unknown 
origin, as $PIK, KOPAK, J ONYX (Sanskrit nakha), $AOI\ 
Of the palatals, ch and j in Sanskrit occur most frequently in 
vdch , “ speech, voice 11 (IOC, OH); raj , king, the 

latter only at the end of compounds; asrij, “blood 11 

\savguis) : in Zend we have £>^j) druj , f., as name of an 
evil demon, probably from the Sanskrit root p dmh " to 
hate.” Of the two classes of the T-sound, the first, or 
lingual (3 £, &c.), is not used at the end of nominal bases ; 
and therefore the second, dental, or proper T-class, is so 
much the more frequently employed. Still d, V dli, occur 
only in radical words, and therefore seldom; ^ th perhaps 
only in path , as the secondary theme of paihin , 

“way”; nom. jmnthds , from panthas , which I 

think I again recognise in the Latin POET, pons. Other 
examples are, ad , “ eating, at the end of compounds, 

and gv yudh, f., “ strife.” The letter r( i is so much the 
more common, that several of the most frequently employed 
suffixes end with it, as that of the part. pres, in at or 
ant , Greek and Latin nt . The Greek, besides r, ex¬ 

hibits also S and 6 at the end of primary forms which are not 
radical; still KOPY0 and ’OPN10 appear to me to be pro¬ 
perly compounds, and to contain the roots 0H, 0E (the vowel 
being dropped) as their last member; and according to this, 
KOPY0 would properly mean “ what is placed on the head”; 
so in Sanskrit, sarad t “autumn,” “rainy season, 
which Grammarians explain by a suffix ad , in my opinion 
means nothing but “ water giving,” and contains the root 
?r del “to give,” with A suppressed. ’OPNI0 finds in 
Greek itself no etymology: the Sanskrit oilers for its expla¬ 
nation mfar arnni (according to the pronunciation of Ben- . 
gal, oroui), “wood”; and if ipvt is con- [G.Ed.p. 148.] 
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nected therewith, we may refer to flea), " to ran,’' in respect 
to the 6: “ bird 1 therefore would derive its name from its 
going in the wood; while in Sanskrit, from its passage 
through the air, it is called, among other names, fo g Ji 
viha-ga . Regarding the later origin of the o in feminine 
bases in tS, an account is given in §. 119.; that is to say, 
patronymics in tS may be compared with Sanskrit ones in i, 
e.g . Sfrrt bhaimz , M the daughter of Bhima. Probably, too, 
the 5 in feminine patronymics in aS is a later addition; they 
spring, like those in not from their masculines, but directly 
from the primary word of the masculine, and, in my opinion, 
stand in sisterly, not in filial connection with them. In 
Latin, d appears as a more modern affix in the base PECUD, 
which the Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic terminate with u 
(Sans.-Zend, pasu, Goth .faihu). In Gothic, primary forms 
with a final T-sound are chiefly limited to the part pres., 
where the old t appears changed into rf, which remains 
without extraneous addition: there only, however, where 
the form stands substantively; otherwise, with the excep¬ 
tion of the nominative, it is conducted by the affix an 
into a more current province of declension. The more 
modern German dialects under no circumstances leave the 
old T-sound without a foreign addition commixed with 
the base. In Lithuanian the participial suffix ant , in re¬ 
gard of the nom. sing, ans for ants , rests exactly upon 
the Latin and Zend step, which extends beyond the San¬ 
skrit; but in most of the remaining cases the Lithuanian 
cannot decline any more consonants, i. e. cannot unite 
them with pure case terminations, but transports them 
always, by a more modern affix, into a vowel-declension; 
and, indeed, to the participial suffix ant is added the 
[G. Ed. p. 149 ] syllable ia } by the influence of which 
the t experiences the euphonic transformation into ch 
(— t3ch*). The nasal of this dental T-class, viz. the 


* This Bound is expressed by cx, as in Midcke's edition of ltuhig’s 
Grammar. 
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proper ??, belongs to those consonants which occur most 
frequently at the end of nominal bases. In the German 
all the words of Grimm's weak declension like the San¬ 
skrit, and the masculine and feminine in Latin, reject in 
the nominative the n of the base, and thereby have a 
vowel termination. The Lithuanian presents the same 
appearance in the nominative, but in most of the oblique 
cases adds to a base in en sometimes ia , sometimes a 
simple £. 

126. Primary forms with a final labial, including the 
nasal (m) of this organ, appear in Sanskrit only in naked 
roots, as the last member of compounds, and here, too, 
but seldom. In isolated use, however, we have vsrtr ap 
(probably from the root vim dp , “ to take in,'’ “ to compre¬ 
hend”), “water,” which is used only in the plural; in 
Zend, however, in the singular also.* In Greek and Latin, 
also, bases in p, b, <£, are either evidently radical, or of 
unknown origin, with probably radical letters at the end; 
or in Latin they have suppressed, in the nominative, a 
vowel belonging to the base ; and so, as in [G. Ed. p. 160.] 
German, the first and fourth strong declensions, according 
to Grimm, have only the appearance of a base terminating 
with a consonant. Of this kind is plebs, from plebis ; to 
explain which it is not requisite to turn, with Voss, to 
the Greek ttA qOoq : one must keep to the Latin root PLE. 
The derivative bis , bes, I explain like bus , bundus , bills, bam ., 


* The Latin adds an a to this old consonantal base, and thus arises, 
according to the frequent interchange of p with qu (cf. quinque with 
panefuin), aqua ; on the other hand, um-nis rests on the form ap , 
as 807 WW 8 for sopjius , and cre/ivor, for crefivos, in analogy with a Sanskrit 
euphonic law (Gramm. Crit. r. 58.). The Sanskrit has from the same 
root another neuter, dpas , in which we recognise the Latin (pqmr , 

which therefore would not proceed from aquus, but is transferred from 
the waves, or the mirror of the sea, to other things of a similar nature. 
In Greek, a<f)pus appears to belong to the same origin. 
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l%o ( amabam , -bo), as from the root FU, “ to be,” which, like 
FER, often changes the 5 in its middle into F (§. 18.). 
Without appealing to the cognate languages, it is difficult, in 
Latin, to distinguish those bases which truly and origi¬ 
nally terminate in a consonant from those which only ap¬ 
pear to do so; for the declension in i has dearly operated 
on the consonantal declension, and introduced an ? into dif¬ 
ferent places in which it is impossible it could have stood 
originally. In the dative and ablative plural, the i of forms 
like amantibusy vocibus , admits of being explained as a con¬ 
junctive vowel, for facilitating the affix; it is, however, 
in my opinion, more correct to say that the bases FOC, 
AMANT , &c., because they could not unite with bus, have, 
in the present state of the Latin language, been lengthened 
to VOCI, AMANTI; so that we ought to divide voci-bus , 
amanti-bus , just as at §. 125. it was said of the Lithuanian, 
that in most cases it extends its participial bases in ant to 
anchia (euphonic for aniia). This view of forms like amanti- 
-bus is proved to be the more probable, in that in the geni¬ 
tive plural also before um, as before the a of neuters, an i 
frequently finds its place, without its being possible to say 
that in amanti-um , amanti-a, the i would be necessary to 
facilitate the annexation of the ending. On the other 
hand, juveni-s, cani-s, forming the genitives cami-m, juven- 
-um, remind us of older bases in n; as in Sanskrit Tflrf 
man, “a dog 11 (abbreviated spr sun), and yavan , 

“ young 11 (abbreviated 3j.t vwn), in Greek kvuv, abbreviated 
[G. Kd. p. 161 .] KYN, really close their theme with n . The 
German resembles the Latin in this point, that for the 
convenience of declension it has added an i to several nume¬ 
rals, whose theme originally terminated with a conso¬ 
nant; thus, in Gothic, from FIDVORI (Sanskrit 
chaiur , in the strong cases §. 129. chatwdr) comes the 
dative fulvori-m . The themes *** mptun, “seven,” Tpn* 

navan, nine,” dawn, “ ten, by the addition of an ?, 
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x '-2 «;:in Old High German mould themselves to SIB UNI, 
NIUNI, ZEHANI-, which forms, at the same time, pass as 
masculine nominatives, as these cases, in Old High German, 
have lost the case-suffix s. The coi’responding Gothic 
nominatives, if they occurred, would be sibunei-s, niunei-s, 
taihunei-s. More on this point hereafter. 

127. Of the semi-vowels (y, r, l, v), I have never 
found in Sanskrit Tt y and gr l at the end of bases, and 
^ v only in the word fipp div, before mentioned, which 
contracts itself in several cases to dyd and dyu. On 
the other hand, r occurs very frequently, especially in 
words which are formed by the suffix rt tar* to which, in 
the cognate languages, likewise correspond bases in r. 
Moreover, r in Latin appears frequently as an alteration 
of an original s, as, in the comparative suffix ior (San¬ 
skrit rrs ixjas ); and, further, as an abbreviation of ri-s, 
re, as l for li-s, le ; or, in the second declension, as abbre¬ 
viated from ra-s; as in Gothic, vair, “man,” for vair(a)s, 
belongs to bases in a (§. lie.). In Greek 'AA appears as a 
consonantal base ; hut in contrast with the [G. Ed. p. 162.] 
Sanskrit salila, “ water,” aA-y appears abbreviated 


Si. 


exactly in the same manner as fxeya-$ from fieyaho^. 

128. Of the Sanskrit sibilaDts, the two first (sy s, sit), 
as also the ^ h, are found only in radical words, and there¬ 
fore seldom; s, on the contrary, concludes some very 
common suffixes used in the formation of words, as as, 
which forms principally neuters, tfijas, "splendour, 1 ’ 

“ strength, 11 from tlj, "to sharpen/’ The Greek ap¬ 
pears to be without bases in 2; this, how r ever, proceeds 
from the following reason, that this sibilant between two 


* Bases in ar in several cases, and in the primary form also at the 
beginning of compounds, contract the syllable ^Tt ar to ri; and this 
^ Vi is regarded by the Grammarians as their proper final sound. ( , 1.) 
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"vowels, especially in the last syllable, is usually rejected; 
hence, neuters like fievos , yevog (from MENE2, TENE2, 
with change of the e into o), form in the genitive peveos, 
yeveos , for peueao^ ycveaos. The £ of the nominative, 
however, belongs, as I have already elsewhere remarked, 
to the base, and not to the case designation, as neuters 
have no $ in the nominative. In the dative plural, how¬ 
ever, in the old epic language, the 2, as it did not stand 
between two vowels, maintained itself; hence rcvyea-crt, 
opev-ai; so likewise in compounds, like voLKes-naXos, re Xe$- 
<£opos, in which it would be wrong to assume the annexation 
of a 2 to the vowel of the base. In yrjpag, yrjpa-o for 
yrjpaa-og , after restoring the 2 of the base, the form of word 
answers exactly to the Sanskrit 3RS jaras, ‘'age,' 1 although 
the Indian form is not neuter, but feminine. In Lithua¬ 
nian, another remarkable remnant of the Sanskrit suffixes 
terminating with 6- has been preserved, viz. in the partic. 
perf., in the oblique cases of which us corresponds to the 
Sanskrit -gro usk (euphonic for us) of the weakest cases 
(§. 130 .) ; still, in Lithuanian, on account of the above- 
noticed incapacity for the declension of the consonants, the 
old us is conducted, as in other similar cases, by the subse¬ 


quent addition of ia, a or i, partly into the a, partly into the 
[G. Ed. p. 153.] i declension; and only the nominative and 
the vocative, which is the same with it, belong, in the singular, 
to the consonantal declension. 

129. The Sanskrit and Zend have eight cases, viz. be¬ 
sides those which exist in Latin, an instrumental and a 
locative. These two cases exist also in Lithuanian; 
Ruhig calls the former the instrumental ablative, the latter 
the local ablative ; in Lithuanian, however, the proper abla¬ 
tive—which in Sanskrit expresses the relation “ whence ? 1 — 
is wanting. With reference to the primary form, which 
in Sanskrit does not remain the same in all words, or 
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Affixes used in the formation of words through all the cases, 
a division of the cases into strong and weak is desirable 
for this language. The strong cases are the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative of the three numbers, with excep¬ 
tion of the accusative plural, which, together with all the 
other cases, is weak. Where a double or triple formation 
of the primary form exists, there, with surprising regu¬ 
larity, the cases which have been designated as strong 
always exhibit the fullest form of the theme, which, from 
a comparison of languages, is proved to be the original 
one; while the other cases exhibit a weakened form of it, 
which appears also in the beginning of compounds, and 
hence is represented by the native Grammarians, accord¬ 
ing to §. 122., as the proper primary form. The pres, 
part, may serve as ail example: it forms the strong cases 
with the suffix ant , but in the weak cases and in the be¬ 
ginning of compounds rejects n, which is retained by the 
cognate European languages, as also, for the most part, 
by Zend; so that at is given as the suffix of this par¬ 
ticiple in preference to ^ ant. The root y tud , “ to vex,” 
e.g. exhibits in the participle mentioned the form tu- 
-dant as the strong and original tin ae (cf. tundent-em ), 
and tudat as the weak theme; hence the masculine 


is declined, 


[G. Ed. p. 154.'] 


STRONG CASES. WEAK CASES. 

Singular : Nom. Voc. 3**1 tudan . 

Acc. 5 ^ 5 m* tudaniaw . 


Instr. . Hem tudatd. 

Dat. . jj tudaU. 

Abl. . v^tTO tudalas. 

Gen. . ?T<?3« tudatas. 

Loc. tudatu 


Dual: Nom. Acc. Voc. Uudantdu 
Instr. Dat. Abl. - . . ■ - 

Gen. Loc. . 


tudadbhydm . 
ludatds . 











Plural: Nom. Voc. . . tudantas 


o \ 

Acc. . tudatas. 

Instr. . tudadbhis. 

Dat. Abl. tudadhhyas. 

Gen. . tudatdm. 

o • \ 

Loc. . 7J3[r*J tudatsu . 


130. Where three formations of the primary form per¬ 
vade the declension of a word or a suffix, the weakest form 
of the theme there occurs in those weak cases whose termina¬ 
tions begin with a vowel, the middle form before those case- 
suffixes which commence with a consonant. This rule makes 
a division of the cases into strong, weaker or middle, and 
weakest, desirable. (See Gramm. Crit. r. 185.) 

131. In suffixes used in the formation of words, which in 
Sanskrit separate into different forms, the Zend usually carries 
the strong form through all the cases; for instance, the part, 
pres, retains the nasal in most of the cases, which in Sanskrit 

[G. Ed. p. 155 ] proceed from the weakened theme. Words, 
however, are not wanting which follow the theory of the 
Sanskrit gradations of form. Thus, the Sanskrit base 
swan , “ hound, 11 which in the weakest cases is con¬ 
tracted to sun , appears in Zend likewise in a double 
form, and presents the weak genitive inn-d over against 
the strong nominative and accusative spu, spAn-cm, San¬ 
skrit T3T swA, swAnam (§. 50.). The base ap , “ water, 1 ’ 

which, in Sanskrit, in the strong cases has a long A, but 
is not used in the singular, forms in the Zend the strong 
sing. nom. Afs (§. 40.), aecus. 5 jq)juj Aphn; on the 

other hand, ap-d, “ of the water.' ap-ot y “from the water/’ &c.* 


* This word occurs in the Codex of the V. S., edited by Burnouf, very 
frequently, and mostly with that quantity of the initial a which is 
required by the theory; so that where that is not the case it can only 
be imputed to an error in writing. 
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the plural, where the Zend very frequently makes the 
nominative and accusative the same, confusion has, for 
this reason, crept in ; and the weak byyoa suno, “ canes," 
is found for spdno in the nominative; and, on the 

other hand, the strong Ap6, in the nominative as well 

as in the accusative.* 

132. The Greek, in the declension of kvlov, has limited the 
strong form to the nora. and voc. sing.: in [G. Ed. p. 15G.] 
some cognate words in p, however* in accordance with the 
Sanskrit, it has given the accusative also the strong form, in 
which the Gothic agrees with it. Compare 7r arrjp, irarepa , 


TrctTep, Trarpt, with fcnn pitti, pitaram , fxnrr pilar , frjfa 

pitri (locat.); and the Gothic brothar , as nom., accus., and 
vocat., opposed to brdthrs, “ of the brother,” brdthr , “ to the 
brother/ 1 with the Sanskrit bhrdlA , WAR*? bhrdtaram , 

bhrAlar , dative bhrdtrd, locat. bhrdtri. Accord¬ 

ing to the same principle in bases in an, in Gothic, the a in 
the genitive and dative sing, is weakened to j (§. 140.) ; while 
the nominative,accus.,and vocat. retain the original a; e.g. 
ahma i ahmin-Sy ahmin , ahman, ahma, from AHMAN, “spirit" 
(§■ 140 .). 

133. As regards the mode of combining the final vowels 
of the primary forms with case-suffixes beginning with a 
vowel, w~e must first draw attention to a phenomenon, which 
is almost limited to the Sanskrit, and the dialects which 


* I have, however, found also apd in the accusative; and am 

therefore in doubt, whether in tills word, owing to the facile exchange of 
Aj a and juj d, the confusion has not originated in mere graphical over¬ 
sights. Thus, V, S. p, 21, we find: 

TV Ap-ui?A» »y ju dpd vanhuis vahistdo mazda - 

dhatdo ashaoms dyest, “ aquas pur as, optima s> ab Onnuzdo erf at as, mundas 
celebro and ^q>axj vispdo dpd, “onmes aquas / 1 On the 

other hand, in the page following: 

^ imdo apas-cha zemas-cha urardos-eha dijdsd, 

“has aquasque ttrrasque arboresque celebro/ 1 
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which, to avoid a hiatus, and to maintain pure the vowels 
of the base and of the termination, a euphonic n is introduced. 
This euphonic expedient cannot, in the extent in which it 
exists in Sanskrit, belong to the original state of the lan¬ 
guage ; otherwise it would not be almost entirely lost in the 
cognate European dialects, and even in the Zend. We there¬ 
fore regard it as a peculiarity of the dialect, which, after the 
period of the division of languages, became the prevailing 
one in India, and has raised itself to be the universal written 
language in that country. It is necessary here to remark, 
that the Veda language did not use the euphonic n so univer¬ 
sally as the common Sanskrit; and together with vm 
end, ^{T ind, TJTT uni, occur also ayd, iyd , TUT uyd . 
The euphonic n is most frequently employed by the neuter 
[G. Ed. p. 157.] gender, less so by the masculine, and most 
rarely by the feminine : the latter limits its use to the plural 
genitive termination wth dm, in which place it is intro¬ 
duced by the Zend also, although not as indispensably re¬ 
quisite. And it is remarkable, that precisely in this place 
in Old High German, and other Old German dialects, an n 
has been retained before the case-suffix; thus in Old High 
German, ahd-n-6 , “ aquarum” from the feminine theme AHO 
(nom. aha). Besides the use of the euphonic n, there is fur¬ 
ther to be remarked, in Sanskrit and Zend, the attachment of 
Guna to the vowels of the base (§. 26.) in certain cases, to 
which also the Gothic presents analogies. 


SINGULAR 
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134. Bases, of the masculine and feminine genders, end¬ 
ing with a vowel have, in the Sanskrit family of languages, 
(under the limitation of §. 137.) s as nominative suffix, which 
in Zend, after an a preceding it, always melts into w, and is 
then contracted with the a to 6 (§. 2.), while this in Sanskrit 


MINU • , * 
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place only before sonant letters (§. 25.)* Examples 
are given at §. 149. I find the origin of this case-designation 
in the pronominal base tt sa, “he, 1 ’ "this/ 1 fern, TOsd; and 
a convincing proof of this assertion is the fact, that the said 
pronoun does not extend beyond the limits of the nom. masc. 
and fern., but is replaced in the nom. neuter, and in the 
oblique cases of the masculine, by in ta 9 and feminine irr 
td regarding which more hereafter. 

135. The Gothic suppresses a and i be- [G. Ed. p. 158.] 
fore the case-suffix s, except in monosyllabic bases, where 
this suppression is impossible. Hva-St “ who ?” is, “he,” are 
used, but vulf-s, €t wolf,” ga$t-s> “ stranger,” for vulfa-s, gasti-s 
(of hosti-s, according to §. 87.). In masculine substantive 
bases inja (yd), however, the final vowel is retained, only 
weakened to i (§. fi 6 .); r.g. han/is, “army.” If, however, 
as is generally the case, the final syllable is preceded by a 
long syllable, or by more than one, the ji (?/i) is contracted 
to ei (— i, §. 70.); e.g. ondcis, “end,” raginei-a , “counsel,” 
for (indyi-s, raging is. This contraction extends also to the 
genitive, which is in like manner denoted by s. To the 
Gothic nominatives in yi-s correspond the Lithuanian, like 
Atpirktnyi-s , “ Saviour,” the i of which has likewise arisen 
from ail elder a.f I deduce this from the majority of the 
oblique cases, which agree with those of the a bases. 
Where, however, in Lithuanian, a consonant precedes 
the final syllable ya , which is the more common ease, 
there the y is changed into the vowel i } and the follow¬ 
ing U which had arisen from a, is suppressed: hence, 
yaunikld-s , “young man” for yaunikkyi-s from yaunikkya-s. 
Hereto correspond in Gothic all adjective bases in yct 9 \ 

" E y. Wift sutd mama, tK filing, metis,'" JJTHT TT? sutas tava , '"‘‘ji- 
iuzts” (22,). 

t Through the influence of the y ) in accordance with a Zend hw of 
euphony (§ 42.). 

I Respecting the nom. e.g. of Gothic bases inya, see p. 1309 G. Ed.. 
Remark. 

L 2 
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^^^tnidi-s “the middle” (man), for midyi-s from midya-s^ 
Sanskrit wro madhya-s , The Zend also, in the vocali¬ 
zation* of the syllable ya 9 presents a remarkable analogy 
to the Lithuanian and Gothic in contracting the sellable 
ajjhj ya before a final 5 m regularly to ^ i, as also a si? va 
to p u (§. 42.). 

136 . The High German has, up to our time, preserved 
the old nominative sign in the changed form of r; never¬ 
theless, as early as in the Old High German, in pronouns 
and adjectives only, with a vowel termination of the base. 

[G. Ed. p. 169.] The High German is, however, in this 
point, superior to the Gothic in fulness, that in its a bases 
to which belong all strong adjectives—it has not suppressed 
the vowel before the case-sign, but preserved it in the form 
of e, which, in Old High German—as it appears through 
the influence of the r —is long, but only in polysyllabic, 
not in monosyllabic forms. Thus, e.g. plinl-&r, “coccus, 
completes the Gothic blinds for blindo-s \ as to the Gothic 
i-s, “ he,” corresponds i-r ; Middle and New High German 
c-r. The Old Northern has likewise r as the nomina¬ 
tive sign, and, in fact, everywhere where, in Gothic, s 
stands. In the other dialects the nominative character is 
entirely lost. 

137. Feminine Sanskrit bases in *n d, and, with very 
few exceptions, polysyllables in ^ {, together with El" sin, 
“wife,” like the corresponding forms of the cognate lan¬ 
guages, have lost the old nominative sign (with the exception 
of the Latin d bases, see §. 121.), and give the pure base : the 
cognate languages do the same, the base having been weak¬ 
ened by the abbreviation of the final vowel. In Gothic, 6 be¬ 
comes a (§• 69.); only si, “this,” and hivd “which?” remain 
unshortened, on account of their being monosyllabic, as in 
Zend w hd and auj kd ; while in polysyllabic forms the 


* ! !„.v, used roadsathn and vwo/tec to express the change of a sent! 
vowol io »t?f o>rrc.spoin]in£ vowel.- ruins. 
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is shortened. In Zend, ^ i also is shortened, even in 
the monosyllabic fa# stri, “ wife,” see V. S. par. 136, (by 
Olshausen), p. 28, where we read stri-cha, “ femi - 

naque "; whilst elsewhere the appended a^* cha preserves 
the original length of the vowel. Here, too, the Zend nomi¬ 
natives in /o $ deserve to be mentioned, which seem very 
similar to the Greek in rj; as perene, “plena," which 

in the Vendidad occurs very often in relation to gusj zdo, 
“earth," without my being able to remember that I have 
found another case from ;ty£?go> perene . But from the 

nom. kainS, “maid" (Sanskrit qran [G. Ed. p. ICO.] 

kanyd), which is of frequent occurrence, I find the accus. 

kanyanm (V. S. p. 420); this furnishes the proof 
that the /t> e in the nominative is generated by the eupho¬ 
nic influence of the suppressed y (§. 42,). In 
brdturyd, “cousin,’ and ttiiryi , “ a relation in the 

fourth degree” (V. S. p. 380), the w y has remained; on 
the other hand, in nyaki, “grandmother,” the 

dropping of a ^ y must be again assumed. We cannot 
here refrain from conjecturing that the e also of the Latin 
fifth declension, as with very few exceptions it is everywhere 
preceded by an i, is likewise produced from 3 by the in¬ 
fluence of this i; so that the Latiu here stands in reversed 
relation to the Greek, where t rejects the combination with 
>/, and preserves the original a ( <ro<pta ). 

138. Bases of the masculine and feminine genders which 
terminate with a consonant, lose, in Sanskrit, according to 
§,94., the nominative sign s ; and if two consonants termi¬ 
nate the base, then, according to the same law, the latter of 
these also is lost. Hence, nr** bibhrat, for fcwrR bibhrat-s , 
“the bearer"; rur** tudan , for ludant-s “the vexer"; 

vdk (from vdch , £), for rdk-sh, “ speech." 

The Zend, Greek, and Latin, in preserving the nominative 
sign after consonants, stand in an older position than the 
Sanskrit; Zend akAjw df-s (for dp-s, §.40.), “water" 
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If refs, “body”; druc-s (from the base druj), 

’ “ a demon.” The Latin and Greek, where the final conso¬ 
nant of the base will not combine with the s of the nomi¬ 
native, prefer abandoning a portion of the base, as yapis for 
^apir-g, comes for cnmit-s (cf. § 6.). The Latin, iEolic, and 
Lithuanian agree remarkably with the Zend in this point, 
[G. Ed. p. 161.] that nf, in combination with «, gives the 
form ns; thus amans , riders, Lith. sukans (§. 10.), corre¬ 
spond to the Zend xrdvayans, “the speaking” 

(man). 

139. A final n after a short vowel is, in Sanskrit, no 
favourite combination of sound, although one not prohibited. 
It is expelled from the theme in the first member of a 
compound, e.g. rdja-pidra , u king's son, 1 for 

rajan-puira ; and it is rejected in the nominative also, and 
a preceding short vowel is lengthened in masculines; 
e.g . THTT rdjd, “ king,” from rdjan , in. ; »ffH nitma, 

“ name, ’ from rfiHH ndman, n.; dhani > in., dhani, n,, 
from vf?T*T dhnnin , “rich.” The Zend in this agrees exactly 
with the Sanskrit; but from the dislike to a long a at the 
end, which has been before mentioned, omits the length¬ 
ening of the vowel; e.g.*u/>A*tp**a$hava, “the pure” (man), 
from yA5»A^A5 ashavan, m.; chashma, “eye," from 

cJ ias/man, n. The Latin follows the Sanskrit in 

the suppression of the n in the nominative, in the mas¬ 
culine, and feminine, but not in the neuter: sermo, 
sermon-is, actio, aeiion-is; but nomen , not nome or nomo. 
The root can at the end of compounds, refrains from 
rejecting the n, probably in order not to weaken still more 
this weak radical syllable; thus tubi-cen,Jidi-cenyOs-cen(see 
§. 0.), Lien is an abbreviation of lieni-s; hence the reten¬ 
tion of the n is not surprising. Pecten stands rather 

isolated. In Sanskrit the naked roots also follow the prin¬ 
ciple of the rejection of n ; * staying, 4 smiting/ 1 

noni. fi luh is, however, the only root in n which I have 
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et with so used, twan “hound/ 1 uom. Tgr swd, which, 
in the weakest eases, contracts its theme to sun, 

is of obscure origin. The Latin has extended the base 
swan, in the nominative, by an unorganic addition, 
to cam ; so ^rf yuvan, “ young/ 1 has become juveni 
(cf. §. 126.). As regards the opposition [G. Ed. p. 1G2.] 
between o and i, by which, in several words—as homo, homin- 
-is, arunclo , arundin-is —the nominative is distinguished from 
the oblique cases, this o appears to me a stronger vowel,* 
which compensates for the loss of the n, and therefore is 
substituted for the weaker i; according to the same prin¬ 
ciple by which, in Sanskrit, the 110 m. dhani;\ comes 
from dhanin ; and, in Lithuanian, bases in en and un 

give, in the nominative, & ( = uq) for c or u . Thus, 
from the bases Ah MEN, “stone,” SZUN> “ hound/’ come the 
nominatives ahmu, szit; as in Sanskrit, from the primary 
forms of the same signification, nsrnan, ^ swan, 

have arisen asmd and ^ swd. It does not follow that 
homin-is has come from homon-\s,\ because the old language 
had hemo , hemonis , for homo, hominis ; but man and min are 
cognate suffixes, signifying the same, and were originally 
one, and therefore may be simultaneously affixed to one and 
the same word. 

140. The German language also rejects a final n of the 
base in the nominative and in the neuter, in the accu- 


JL 


* Although its quantity in the actual condition of the language is arbi¬ 
trary, still it appears to have been originally long, and to imply a similar 
contrast to the Greek e*/-o s \ o>v, ovoy, For the rest it has been 

already remarked, that between short vowels also exists a difference of 
gravity ($. 6.). 

t In bases in an the lengthening extends to nil the strong cases, 
with the exception of die vocafc. sing.; thus, not merely tl'SfT rd/d, “rex” 
hut also 7T5TR 5 * rajdn-arn, “regem” raj anas, “reves” 

t I now prefer taking the i of homin-is, &c., as the weakening of the a 
of homo . The relation resembles that of Gothic forms like ahmin-isy 
akmtn, to the nom and acc. ahma.ahman, which preserve the original vowel 
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also, like Sanskrit. In Gothic, in the masculine 
and neuter—where alone, in my opinion, the n has an 
old and original position—an a always precedes the n . 
There are, that is to say, only bases in an, none in in and 
un ; the latter termination is foreign to the Sanskrit also. 

[G. Ed. p. 1G3.] The a, however, is weakened to i in the 
genitive and dative (see §. 132.); while in Sanskrit, in these 
cases, as especially in the weakest cases (§. 130.), it is entirely 
dropped.* Among masculine bases in an, in Gothic, exist 
several words, in which an is the whole derivative-suffix, 
and which therefore correspond to the Sansk. T1*T?T raj-an, 
“king,” as “ruler.” Thus AH-AN, “spirit,” as “thinker” 
(ah-ya, “I think ”), STAU-AN, “ Judge” (stau-ya, “ I judge”), 
whence the nominatives aha , staua . There are also, as in 
Sanskrit, some masculine formations in man ; as, AHMAN, 
“ spirit,” nom. alima, with which perhaps the Sansk. im 
dtman , “soul,* nom. dtmd, is connected; in case this 

stands for dh-man, and comes from a lost root dh, 
“to think, M t where it is to be remembered that also the 
root nah, u to bind,” lias, in several places, changed its 
//into/. The Gothic MILH-MAN, nom. milk- ma, “cloud,” 
appears to have sprung from the Sanskrit root mih, by the 
addition of an I, whence, remarkably enough, by the suffix 
a, and by exchanging the ^ h for if gh, arises the nomi¬ 
nal base ijtr meg ha , 7 cloud.” In Latin ming-o answers to 
fh? mih , and in Greek o~/n%-eo>; the meaning is in the 
three languages the same. 

141. Neuter bases in un, after rejecting the n, lengthen, 
in Gothic, the preceding a to 6, in the nominative, accusa- 



* In case two consonants do not precede the termination an; 
e.g. qf T W TT? dtman-as, not dtnm-as, but ndmn~as 3 not ndman-as, 

A nominis ^ 

t Perhaps identical with the actually-occurring '3TT? dh, “to speak," as 
rr >nan, “to think," in Zend means also “to speak' j wuence as7<&^j£ 
nahthra. “speech," and in Gothic MUN-THA , nom. munths, “mouth” 

00 ,}. 
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and vocative, which sound the same; [G. Ed. p. 164.] 
so that in these cases the Gothic neuter follows the theory of 
the strong cases (§. 129.), which the Sanskrit neuter obeys 
only in the nom., accus., and vocat. plural, where, for ex- 


<SL 


ample, chatwar-i , “four/ 1 with a strong theme, is 

opposed to the weak cases like chaturbhis (instr.), 

chaturbhyas. The a, also, of neuter bases in an is 
lengthened in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural 
in Sanskrit, and in Gothic ; and lienee qnmfH ndmdn-i, 
Gothic namon-a , run parallel to one another. ‘However, in 
Gothic namn-a also exists, according to the theory of the 
Sanskrit weakest cases (§. 130.), whence proceeds the plural 
genitive *TTtij*T ndmn-dm, “ nbminum "; while the Gothic 
namdn-fi has permitted itself to be led astray by the example 
of the strong cases, and would be better written namn-d or 
namin-e. 


142. In the feminine declension in German I can find 
no original bases in n, as also in Sanskrit there exist no 
feminines in an or in: but feminine bases are first formed 
by the addition of the usual feminine character i i; as, 
“queen/ 1 from XX»PT rdjan ; dhanini, “the 

rich 11 (fern.), from dlianhi, m. n. “ rich/ 1 Gothic fe¬ 
minine substantive bases in n exhibit, before this consonant, 
either an 6 (=*n, §. 69.) or ei: these an? genuine feminine 
final vowels, to which the addition of an n can have been 
only subsequently made. And already, at §, 120., a close 
connection of bases in ein ( = in) with the Sanskrit in 
and Lithuanian in has been pointed out. Most substan¬ 
tive bases in ein are feminine derivatives from masculine- 
neuter adjective bases in a , under the same relation, ex¬ 
cluding the modern n, as in Sanskrit that of sundari, 
"the fair 11 (woman), from sundara m. “ beautiful/ 1 
Gothic substantive bases in ein for the most part raise 
the adjective, whence they are derived, to an abstract; 


* Vide p. 1080, Note 
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>y [G. Ed. p. 105.] e.g. MANAGEIN, “crowd, nom. manal 
from the adjective base MAN A GA (nominative masc. manag-x, 
neut. munaga-ta); M1KILEIN, nom. mikilei, “ greatness, ’ 
from MIK1LA {mikil-s, mikila-tn), “great.” As to feminine 
bases in on, they have arisen from feminine bases in 6 ; 
and I have already observed that feminine adjective bases 
in on —as BLINDVN, nom. hlindo, gen. blindon-s —must be 


§L 


derived, not from their masculine bases in an, but from the 
primitive feminine bases in «> (nom. a, Grimm s strong adjec¬ 
tives). Substautive bases with the genitive feminine in Cm pre¬ 
suppose older ones in 6 ; and correspond, where comparison 
is made with old languages connected in their bases, to 
Sanskrit feminines in <J, Greek in a, rj t Latin in a ; and in 
these old languages never lead to bases with a final n. 
Thus, TUGGON (pronounced tungdri), nom. tuggd, answers 
to the Latin lingua ,, and to the Sanskrit farSM jihwd> 
( = dschihwd, see §. 17,); and DAURON, nom. daurd, to the 
Greek dvpa; V1DOVON> nom. vidoid, ** widow,” to the San¬ 
skrit fawt vidhavd, “ the without man 1 '' (from the prep, 
fa vi and vtf dhava, “ man ”), and the Latin vidua . It is 
true that, in MITATIIYON\ “ measure,” nom. mitatlu/6 , the 
suffix Ihythi completely answers to the Latin tion, e.g. in 
ACTION; but here in Latin, too, the on is a later addition, 
as is evinced from the connection of ti-on with the Sanskrit 
suffix fa tiy of the same import, and Greek cn-r (old r<$)* 
Gothic lit (hi, di (see §. 91.). And in Gothic, together with 
the base MITATIIYON exists one signifying the same, il47- 
TATIIT , nom, ini laths* In RATH VON , nom. ralhyti, “ac¬ 
count,” a relationship with RATION , at least in respect of 
the suffix, is only a seeming one; for in Gothic the word is 
[G. Ed. p. 166.] to be divided thus, rafh-ydn : the th belongs, 
in the Gothic soil, to the root, whence the strong part, rath - 
on(a)-s has been preserved. The suffix you, of RATIIY ON 
therefore corresponds to the Sanskrit yd ; e.g . in faf(T vid-yd, 
“knowledge.* 1 Of the same origin is GA-RVN YON t nom. 
grtTuvyd, ** inundation.” 


• N ISt^ 
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vV; If a few members of a great family of language 

^iiave suflTcred a loss in one and the same place, this may be 


ages^ J 


accident, and may be explained on the general ground, that 
all sounds, in all languages, especially when final, are sub¬ 
ject to abrasion; but the concurrence of so many languages 
in a loss in one and the same place points to relationship, 
or to the high antiquity of such a loss; and in the case 
before us, refers the rejection of an n of the base in the 
nominative to a period before the migration of languages, 
and to the position of the original site of the human races, 
which were afterwards separated. It is surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the Greek, in this respect, shews no agreement 
with its sisters ; and in its v bases, according to the measure 
of the preceding vowel, abandons either merely the nomi¬ 
native sign, or the v alone, never both together. It is a 
question whether this is a remnant of the oldest period 
of language, or whether the v bases, carried away by 
the stream of analogies in the other consonantal declensions, 
and by the example of their own oblique cases, which 
do not permit the remembrance of the v to be lost, again 
returned, at a comparatively later period, into the common 
and oldest path, after they had experienced a similar 
loss to the Sanskrit, Zend, &x\, by which we should be 
conducted to nominative forms like euSaiptu, evbaipo, repy, 


repe, raAa, ra\d? I do not venture to decide with positive- 
ness on this point, hut the latter view appears to be the 
more probable. It here deserves to be [G. Ed. p. 1G7.] 
remarked, that, in German, the w, winch in Gothic, in 
the nominative, is always suppressed, has in more modern 
dialects made its way in many words from the oblique 
cases again into the nominative. So early as the Old 
High German this was the case; and, in fact, in femi¬ 
nine bases in in (Gothic ein, §. 70,), which, in the nomi¬ 
native, oppose to the Gothic ei the full base in: as 
ijn'dithhiih ‘‘glory” (see Grimm, p. 628). In our New High 
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(German the phenomenon is worthy of notice, that many 


original n bases of the masculine gender, through a con¬ 
fusion in the use of language, are, in the singular, treated 
as if they originally terminated in na; i.e. as if they be¬ 
longed to Grimms first strong declension. Hence the n 
makes its appearance in the nominative, and the genitive 
regains the sign 5, which, indeed, in Gothic, is not want¬ 
ing in the n bases, but in High German was withdrawn 
from them more than a thousand years since. Thus, 
Brunnen, Brunnens, is used instead of the Old High Ger-. 
man prunno, prunnin, and the Gothic brunna, brunnin-s . 
In some words, together with the restored n there occurs in 
the nominative, also, the ancient form with n suppressed, as 
Backe or Backen , Same or Samen ; but the genitive has in 
these words also introduced the s of the strong declension. 
Among neuters the word Herz deserves consideration. 
The base is, in Old High German, HERZAN , in Middle 
High German HERZEN j the nominatives are, herza, 
hi rze; the New German suppresses, together with the 
n of Herzen , the vowel also, as is done by many mas¬ 
culine n bases; as, e.g. Bar for Bare. As this is not a 
transition into the strong declension, but rather a greater 
weakening of the weak nominative, the form Herzens , 
therefore, in the genitive, for an uninflected Herzen , is sur- 
[G. Ed. p. 168.] prising. With this assumed or newly-re¬ 
stored inflection s would be to be compared, in Greek, the 
nominative j*. as of SeA<£<-?, peAa-s) and with the n of Brun¬ 
nen for Brunne t the v of Salp cat/, reprjv; in case, as is ren¬ 
dered probable by the cognate languages, these old forms 
have been obtained from still older, as peA a, Saipio, repr), 

by an unorganicretrogade step into the stronger declension* 

# That, in Greek, the renunciation of a v of the base is not entirely 
unknown may be hero shewn by an interesting example. Several 
cardinal numbers in Sanskrit conclude the ir base with ^ n ; v iz. 


panchan , 
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144. Bases in ar (n p> §. I.) in Sanskrit reject the r in 
the nominative, and, like those in 7{ n , lengthen the pre¬ 
ceding vowel ; e.g. from ftniT. pitar , “father," bhratar, 
“ brother," HTE wdiar, “ mother,” duhitar , “ daughter," 

come pz'Zd, HTHT bhrdtd , HT7TT mutd> gffifT duhitd . The 
lengthening of the a serves, I believe, as a compensation 
for the rejected r. As to the retention, however, through 
all the strong cases, excepting the vocative, of the long a 
of the agent, which corresponds to Greek formations in 
Trip, Tup, and to Latin in for . this takes place because, in all pro¬ 
bability, in these words hr tdr y and not HT tar , is the 
original form of the suffix; and this is also supported by 
the length of the suffix being retained in Greek and Latin 
through all the cases— rrjp, rcop, tor ; only [G. Ed. p. 109.] 
that in Latin a final r. in polysyllabic words, shortens an 
originally long vowel. Compare 


SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. 

Nom. sing. ^tht ddtd> 5oT?Jp, dator , 

Acc. sing. ddtur-am, ooTrjp-a , dator-em, 

N. A. V. dual, ddtdr-au, SoTtjp-e, . 

Nom. Voc. pi. cMWP ddtdr-as, Sorgp-eq, datdr-es . 

The Zend follows the analogy of the Sanskrit, both in the 
rejection of the r in the nominative, and in the length 


panchan , 44 five/* saptan , 44 seven,'’ asktan with ashtau, “eight," navan, 
“nine," damn, 44 ten.” These numerals are, indeed, used adjectively, 
when they are not governed by the gender of their substantive, but display 
always a neuter form, and indeed, which is surprising, in the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative sing, terminations, but in the other cases the suit¬ 
able plural endings; e.g. pancha (not panchdnas) rdjdnas 

“ quinque regc.a"' y on the other hand, TpjH tHH* punchasu r/i/asu “ in 
quinque regibus.’' To the neuter nominatives and accusative of the sin¬ 
gular tjrj pancha, UK sapta , nava , and data— which rest on the 

regular suppression of the n —answer the Greek ircm-e, a rrd, tuvea, 
with the distinction that they have become quite indeclinable, and retain 
the old uninflected nominative through all the cases. 
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of the preceding a of the noun agent, in the same placer 
as in the Saurkrit, with the exception of the nominative sin¬ 
gular, where the long< 7 , as always when final, is shortened; 
e. paita, “father, 1 ' data, “giver," “Creator; 11 

acc. j)aitar~em y ddt&r-em. In Lithua¬ 

nian there are some interesting remains, but only of femi¬ 
nine bases in er, which drop this letter in the nomina¬ 
tive, but in most of the oblique cases extend the old 
ct base by the later addition of an i. Thus mote, ** wife, 
dukte “ daughter," answer to the abovemcntioned JTTWT 
matd, jfirin duhitd; and, in the plural, motcr-es, duktcr~es, to 
^TKtJX mdtar-as, duhitar~as. In the genitive singu¬ 

lar I Regard the form moter-s , dukier-s , as the elder and 
more genuine, and motcries , dukterifo, as corruptions be¬ 
longing to the i bases. In the genitive plural the base 
has kept clear of this unorganic 2; lienee, moler-u, dukter-u , 
not moteri~A , dukteri-u . Besides the words just mentioned, 
the base SESSER , “ sister, 11 belongs to this place: it 
answers to the Sanskrit swasar , nom. swasd ; but 

distinguishes itself in the nominative from mote and duUe, 
in that the e, after the analogy of bases in en , passes into 8, 
thus sessfi. 

[G. Ed. p, 170 .] 145. The German languages agree in their 

r bases (to which but a few words belong denoting affinity) 
with the Greek and Latin in this point, that, contrary to the 
analogy just described, they retain the r in the nominative. 
As 7r arrjp f pfjTr/p, duyartip, oarjp (Sanskrit, decar , devri, 

nom. inn d&vd), /rater , sorur ; so in Gothic, brOthar , svistar, 
dauhtar ; in Old High German, vatcir, pruadar , auesfar, tohtar . 
It is a question whether this r in the nominative is a rem¬ 
nant of the original language, or, after being anciently 
suppressed, whether it has not again made its way in the 
actual condition of the language from the oblique cases 
into the nominative. I think the latter more probable; 
for the Sanskrit, Zend, and Lithuanian are three witnesses 
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the antiquity of the suppression of the r; and the 
Greek words like naripp, jJLrjr^p, aw>/p, prjTo>p t exhibit some¬ 
thing peculiar and surprising in the consonantal declension, 
in that p and f not combining, they have not rather pre¬ 
ferred giving up the base-consonant than the case-sign (ns 
7 rcuV, 7 TOUS-, &c\). It would appear that the form tyjs is of 
later origin, for this reason, that the p having given place 
to the nominative the form t> 7 -^, whence TTjp-og should 
come, was, by an error of language, made to correspond to 
. the q-g of the first declension. The want of a cognate 
form in Latin, as in Zend and Sanskrit, as also the, in 
other respects, cognate form and similarity of meaning 
with ffU Idr, to-r , Trjp and tc op 9 speak at least plainly enough 
for the spuriousness and comparative youth of the nouns of 
agency in ryg. 
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14(3. Masculine and feminine primary forms in wr as 
in Sanskrit lengthen the a in the nominative singular. 
They are, for the most part, compounded, and contain, as 
the last member, a neuter substantive in to* as, as 
(lurmanas , “evil-minded,” from z* dm fG. Ed. p. 171.1 
(before sonant letters—§. 25.—^ dur) and hthi mancis, 
“ mind,” whence the nom, masc. and fern. -{htyw durmands t 
neut. durmanas . A remarkable agreement is here 

shewn by the Greek, in Svirixevtjg, 6, rj opposed to to Svo-peves. 
The s of Igfevnv durmands , however, belongs, though 
unrecognised, to the base; and the nominative character is 
wanting, according to §, 94. In Greek, on the other hand, 
the g of Svapevrjs has the appearance of an inflexion, because 
the genitive, &c.,is not Svd/xevc&^og, like the Sanskrit 
durmanas-as , but Svapeveog. If, however, what was said at 
§. 128 is admitted, that the g of fievog belongs to the base, and 
l-ieveog is abbreviated from pevecr-og, then in the compound 
dvffpevYjs also, and all similar adjectives, a 2 belonging to 
the base must be recognised, and the form ova-jueveaog 
niust lie at the bottom of the genitive Svcrpeveog. In the 
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^nominative, therefore, either the 9 belongs to the base, and 
then the agreement with jpRTH durmands would be com¬ 
plete ; or the j of the base has been dropped before the case- 
sign The latter is, in my opinion, least probable; for the 
former is supported by the Latin also, where the forms which 
answer to the Sanskrit as bases are in the nom. masc. and 
fern, in like manner without the case-sign. Thus the San¬ 
skrit comparative suffix is iyas — the last a but one of 

which is lengthened in the strong cases, and invested with a 
dull nasal (Anuswara, §. 9.)—in Latin, ior, with the s changed 
into r, which so frequently happens; and the nominative in 
both genders is without the case-sign; the originally long o, 
however, is shortened by the influence of the final r. In the 
neuter ns corresponds to the Sanskrit as, because u is 
favourable to a final s ; and prevents its transition into r; 
hence gravius has the same relation to the Sanskrit uOm* 
gariyas (irregular from guru, “heavy, 11 ) as lupus to 

[G. Ed. p. 172.] vrihas , only that the s of the nomi¬ 

native character in the latter belongs in the former to the 
base. The final syllable dr, though short, must nevertheless 
be held, in Latin, as graver than us, and hence gravior forms 
a similar antithesis to gravius that in Greek dvo-pevrjg does to 
Svo-peves, and in Sanskrit JjSirni durmands to dnrmanas . 

147. In Lithuanian a nominative, which stands quite 
isolated, menu ( = menuo), “ moon 11 and a month/* deserves 
here to be mentioned: it proceeds from the primary form 
MENES *, and, in regard to the suppression of the final 
consonant and the transformation of the preceding vowel, has 
the same relation to it that, as above (§. 139.), alcmii has 


* The relation of this to ifttf mas, which signifies the same —from ifTO 
mds, “to measure ,’* without a derivative suffix is remarkable; for the 
interposed nasal syllable ne answers to the Sanskrit ^ na in roots of the 
seventh class (see p. 1J8); and in this respect MENES bears the same 
relation to the Latin MEN SI that J. c. bhinadmi does tofindo. 
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*$SyAKMEN, sessu to SESSER : in the oblique cases, also, 
the s of the base again re-appears, but receives, as in the 
er and en bases, an unorganic increase: thus the genitive 
is mencsio, whence MENESIA is the theme ; as wilko , “lupi,” 
from WILKJ, nom. wilka-s. 

148. In neuters, throughout the whole Sanskrit family of 
languages the nominative is identical with the accusative, 
which subject is treated of at §. 152. &c. We here give a 
general view of the nominative formation, and select for the 
several terminations and gentler of the primary forms, both 
for these cases and for all others which suit our purpose, the 
following examples: Sanskrit vrika, m. “wolf" efr ka , 
“who?" ddna, n. “gift;" 7T tn, n. “this;" jihu'd, 
f. “tongue;" *rt kd, “which?" qf ftpati, ill! “lord," “husband;" 
TTtfir pritl f. “love;" qi ftvdri, n. “water" ^VFiftbhavishyanti, 
“ who is about to be;" sunu, m. “ son;" [G. Ed. p. 173.] 
iPJ tanu, f. “body;" mcidhu t n. “honey," “wine;" qq 
vadhti, f. “wife;" rfr gd, in. f. “bullock;’ “cow;" ^ndu,f. 
“ ship.* 1 Of the consonantal declension w r e select only such 
final consonants as occur most frequently, whether in single 
words or in entire classes of words: qiq vdeh, f. “ speech"*; 
HTnT bharant, in the weakened form, qr* bliarat (§. 129.) m. 
n. “ bearing," “ receiving," from nr btiar (*r blir'i) cl. 1. ; 

dtman, m. “soul;" ndman , n. “name;" HTiTT 

bhr&tar, m. “brother ^f?TfT duhitar , f. “daughter;" 
ddtar , m. “ giver q^q vachas> n. “ speech," Greek, ’EOES, 

e7ro? (§§. 14, 128.), for FEI1E2, Feiros. Zend, vb'hlca, 

m. wolf; fa, m. “ who ? d&ta, n. datum ; .\sp> 

tn, n. “this;" juj hizvd, f. “tongue;" amj kd, “which?" 




* Masculines and feminines in the consonantal declension agree in all 
cases: hence an example of one of the two genders is sufficient. The 
only exception is the accusative plural of words denoting relationship in 
^TT ar (qj, §. 114.), which form this case from the abbreviated theme in 

^ r*. 


M 
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j^ojajq) paiti, m. (§. 41.) “ Lord f * 1 dfrili, f. “bless¬ 
ing; 1 '’ vairi, n. “water; 1 ' b&shyainli, 

M who will be >jjajq) pasu t m. “ tame animal>yjup trmu,. 
f. “body;" >qa;9 madhu, n. “ wine; 11 grd, m. f. “bullock,” 
[G. Ed. p. 174.] “cow"*; yjwl} vdch, f. “speech," “voice "f; 

p^j-uTui barant , or bnrent , weakened form ^oajTj^j 

m. n. “ bearing j* 1 yjuG^Aj asman H m. “ heaven yAi^Awy 
ndman (also yAj^-^jy ncmman ), n. “name;" 7 a3^oaw7i 6ra/tzr,I 


* It has been remarked at $. 123 of the cognate nom. zdo , 

“earth,” accus. zahm, that I have only met with these two cases. 
The very common form f cj as?m y which is found only in the other 
oblique cases, is nevertheless represented by Burnouf, in a very interesting 
article in the Journal des Savans (Aug. 1832), which I only met with 
after that page had been printed, as belonging to the same theme. 
I agree with him on this point at present, so much the rather as I believe 

1 can account for the relationship of zem£, “ terraj’ (dat.) j 

«emi, “ in terra” &cc. to the Sanskrit rpf gavd, gavi. I do not doubt, 
that is to say, that, in accordance with what has been remarked at J.G3. 
and p. 114, the Zend $ m is to be regarded as nothing else than the 
hardening of the original v. The Indian rft go y before vowel terminations 
gav , would consequently have made itself almost unintelligible in the 
meaning “eaTth/' in Zend, by a double alteration; first by the transition 
of g to z, in which j must be assumed as the middle step—in which 
e.g. $x}^ja?n, “ to go/' from TpR gam, has remained; secondly, by the 
hardening of the v to m. Advert, also, to the Greek &?, for yg, in ; 

since d And j «, from if j (=dsch), have so divided themselves in the 
sound whence they have sprung, that the Greek has retained the T'-sound, 
the Zend the sibilant. 

t I cannot quote the nominative of this word ; but it can only be 
vdc-8y as palatals before ajq 8 change into <33 c ; and thus, fYom 
7y drug, “an evil demon,” occurs very frequently the nom. 
drucs. I have scarcely any doubt, too, that what Anquetil, in his 
Vocabulary, writes vahksch , and renders by “jparler, cri ” is the nomi¬ 
native of the said base; as Anquetil everywhere denotes d3 by hh, and 
•M 3 by ttch. 

I In the theme we drop, intentionally, the g 8 required by §. 44, as it 
b clear that 7joco.xy7i brdtar , not j^i^oaxs7| brdtart , must be the base 
word ; V.^oa. Orator also occurs, with aj cl interposed. 
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Ilm. 

m. “brother" dughdhar, f. “daughterAjp-wy 

ddtar, m. “giver," “creator;” 'lx" 1 , 1 vachd, n. (§. 56 b .) 
“word.” It is not requisite to give here examples in Greek 
and Latin: from Lithuanian and Gothic we select the bases, 
Lith. WILKA, Goth. VULFA, m. “wolf;" Lith. KA, Goth. 
HVA, m. “who?” Lith. GERA, n. “good;” TA, n. “the;” 
Goth. DAJJRA, n. “gate,” (Sanskrit, 3TC dwdra, n.); THA, 

n. “this.” Lith. BANKA, f. “hand;” Goth, GIRO, f. “gift” 
(§. 69.); 1IVO, f.“ which?”; Lith. PATI, m. “Lord"*; Goth. 
GASTI, in. “stranger;” I, m. “he,” n. [G. Ed. p. 175.] 

“ it;” Lith. A WI, f. “ sheep,” (Sansk. 'Ufa avi, m. cf. ovis, 

o. s); Goth. ANSTI, f.“mercy;” Lith. Goth. SUNV, m. “ son 
Goth. HANDU, f. “hand," Lith. DARKU, n. “ugly;” Goth. 
FAIHU, n. “beast;” Lith. SVKANT, m.t “turning; Goth. 
FIYAND, m. “foe;” Lith. AKMEN, m. “stone;” Goth. 
AIIMAN, m.“ spirit;” NAM AN, n. “name;” BROTHAR, 
m. “brother;” DAUHTAR, Lith. DUKTER, f. “daughter.” 


JSL 


SANSKRIT. 

m. vrika-Sy 


ZEND. 

vehrk6)\ 

u 4 


GREEK. 

At /K 0 ~$, 


LATIN. 

lupu-s, 


LITH CAN. 

willca-s, 

ka-s, 


GOTHIC. 

Tulf* S . 
hva-s. 


* In the comp. wicss-pati-s, “landlord”; isolated pats, “husband,” 
with i in the nominative suppressed, as is the case in Gothic in all bases 
in t. Compare the Zend vts-paiti , “ lord of the region." 

f These and other bases ending with a consonant are given only in 
those cases which have remained free from a subsequent vowel addition. 

t Before the enclitic particle chi, as well here as in all other forms, the 
termination as, which otherwise becomes 6 (§. 5<5 b .), retains the same 
form which, in Sanskrit also, 1ETO as assumes before ^ cha : hence is said 
vfhrkaichay “ lupusque. ” as in Sanskrit ^ vrikaseka. 
And the appended cha preserves the otherwise shortened final vowel 
in its original length: hence jihvdcha, “ linguaquc” 

0 bushy ain fichu , “futuraqWy" ai^avj^oau^ brdtdcha , 
“fratvrqw ” Even without the at tiroes the original length of tho 
final vowel is found uudimiuished : the principle of abbreviation, how¬ 
ever, remains adequately proved, and I therefore observe it everywhere 
in the terminations. 

M 2 





SANSKRIT. ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. LITHUAN. 

GOTHIC. 

n. ddna-in, dute-m, 

da)po-i', 

donum, gera , 

daur’. 

n. ta-t, ta-t, 

TO, 

is-tu-d, iaA , 

tha-ta . 

f. jihwd , hizva* 

%*>pa. 

ferra, ranfe 

giha. 

k&t led, 

.... 

. 

hvd. 

m. pat is, paiti-s. 

7rdo*/-f, 

hosti-s, pati-s, 

gast'-s. 

m. .... 

.... 

i-s, .... 

i-s. 

f. priti-s, dfnti-s 

TTO/OTf-f, 

awis, 

ansC-s. 

, _n. vdri, vairi, 


mare, .... 

• mm. 

. .... 

.... 

i-rf, .... 

i~ta . 

£ f. bhavishyanti , bushyainti* 

.... 

.... busenti, 

• . • • 

m .sdnu-9, pasus, 


pecus, sunii-s, 

sunns. 

pf. tames, tanu-s, 

7TtTV-£, 

socru-s . 

handus. 

n. madhu, madhu , 

pedv, 

p£cw, darku. 

faihit. 

f. vadhits, .... 

.... 

. • . . .... 

.... 

m. f. ydu-s ,)' - ydu-Syi 


.... 

.... 

f. rtdus, .... 

vau-f, 

• •••• 

.... 

f. vdcs. 

oTr-s 1 , 

voc-s, • • . • 

.... 

m. bharan, baran-s, 

( pepayv, 

ferens, 

fij/and-s * 

m. dtmd\ asma* 

datfJLO) v. 

sermo\ akmu, 

ahmu\ 

n. ndma\ ndma, 

TaAav, 

nomen, .... 

namd\ 

no. bhrdtf!\ brala\* 

Tramp, 

frater, .... 

brdthur . 

f. duhild\ dughdha*, 

Bvyaryp, mater , dulcte,* 

dauhtar. 

m. rfdM, data'* 

Sorrjp, 

cfa/or, .... 

« • • • 

n. vac has, vachd ,* 

* 

67 TOf, 

opws, .... 

.... 

ACCUSATIVE. 



SINGULAR. 




149. The character of the accusative is m in Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Latin; in Greek v, for the sake of euphony. In 
Lithuanian the old m has become still more weakened to 

* See the marginal note marked (J) on the foregoing page, 
t Irregularly for 
| Or (jtios, u. 88. 
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dull re-echoing nasal, which in Sanskrit is called Anu- 

[G. Ed. p. 177*] swara, and which we, in both languages, 
express by ii (§. 10.). The German languages have, so early 
as the Gothic even, lost the accusative mark in substantives 
entirely, but in pronouns of the 3d person, as also in adjec¬ 
tive bases ending witli a vowel which follow their declen¬ 
sion, they have hitherto retained it; still only in the 
masculine: the feminine nowhere exhibits an accusative 
character, and is, like its nominative, devoid of inflexion. 
The Gothic gives na instead of the old m ; the High 
German, witli more correctness, a simple n : hence, Gothic 
blind-va, “ caecum,' Old High German plinta-n, Middle and 
Modern High German blinde-n. 

150. Primary forms terminating with a consonant prefix 
to the case-sign m a short vowel, as otherwise the combi¬ 
nation would be, in most cases, impossible:* thus, in San¬ 
skrit am, in Zend and Latin em f appears as the accusative 
termination*: of the Greek av 9 which must originally have 
existed, the v is, in the present condition of the language, 
lost: examples are given in §. 157. 

151. Monosyllabic words in i, ii, and du, in Sanskrit, 
like consonantal bases, give am 1 I 1 place of the mere m , as 
the accusative termination, probably in order in this way 
to become polysyllabic. Thus, vet bhi, “ fear,*' and ndu, 

*' ship,’" form, not bhi-m and ndu-m, as the Greek vdv-v would 


* From the bases druj and y.xxX} rack, I find besides f ££>^4 

drujPm. £ j v/lchfon, in the V. S.; also frequently drujim , 

vfichim: and if these forms are genuine, which I scarcely doubt, 
they are to he thus explained—that the vowel which stands before rn is 
only a means of conjunction for appending the m j for this purpose, how¬ 
ever, the Zend uses, besides the jc mentioned at 30, not unfrcquently 

Jt; e.g for dadcmahl, occurs also dadimahl, 

and many similar forms ; as yj-i~rnahi, answering to the San¬ 
skrit fm* uivias (in the Vedas usmasi), “wo will." 
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~^y\G. Ed. p. 178.] lead us to expect, but bhiy-am , 

n&v-am. With this agree the Greek themes in eu, since these 
give e-a, from eF-a, for ev-v; e.g. fiaaiAe(F)a, for fiacriAev-v. 
It is, however, wrong to regard the Latin em as the true, ori¬ 
ginally sole accusative termination, and for lupu-m , hora-m , 
fruc-tum, diem , to seek out an older form lupo-em , liora-em, 
fructu-em , die-em. That the simple nasal suffices to charac¬ 
terize the accusative, and that a precursory vowel was only 
added out of other necessary reasons, is proved by the history 
of our entire family of languages, and would be adequately 
established, without Sanskrit and Zend, by the Greek, Li¬ 
thuanian, and Gothic. The Latin em in the accusative 
third declension is of a double kind: in one case the c 
belongs to the base, and stands, as in innumerable cases, 

for i ; so that e-m, of igne-m (Sanskrit ? agni-m), 
corresponds to 4he Indian i-m> Zend Greek /-v, Li¬ 

thuanian Gothic i-na (from ina, “him”); but in the 
em of consonantal bases the e answers to the Indian a, to 
which it corresponds in many other cases also. 

152. The Sanskrit and Zend neuter bases in a, and 
those akin to them in Greek and Latin, as well as the two 
natural genders, give a nasal as the sign of the accusative, 
and introduce into the nominative also this character, 
which is less personal, less animated, and is hence appro¬ 
priated to the accusative as well as to the nominative in 

the neuter : hence, Sansk. 3PR* sagana-m, Zend 
iayune-m, “a bed”; so in Latin and Greek, donu-m, 8a)po-v . 
All other bases, with but few exceptions, in Latin, remain 
in the nominative and accusative without any case charac¬ 
ter, and give the naked base, which in Latin, however, re¬ 
places a fiual i by the cognate e ; thus, mare for mart corrc- 

[G Ed. p. 179.] sponds to the Sanskrit mfn vriri,'* water”; 
the Greek, like the Sanskrit and Zend, leaves the t unchanged 
-iV-r, <V> as in Sanskrit svchis, iuchi. The 

following are examples of neuter u bases, which supply the 
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both of nominative and accusative: in Sanskrit 
madhn , “honey,' 1 “wine/ asru, tear, W swddu , 

“ sweet 1 ’; in Zend vdlw , “ wealth" (Sanskrit ^ 

vaeu); in Greek /ie0u, SaKpv, fiv; in Latin </enu. The 
length of this u is unorganic, and has probably passed into 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative from the oblique 
cases, where the length is to be explained from the sup¬ 
pressed case terminations. With regard to the fact that 
final u is always long in Latin, there is perhaps a reason 
always at hand for this length: in the ablative, for ex¬ 
ample, the length of the originally short u is explicable as a 
compensation for the case sign which has fc been dropped, 
by which, too, the o of the second declension becomes long. 
The original shortness of the u of the fourth declension 
is perceivable from the dat. pi. u-bits. The 2, in Greek 
words like y eras, pe\ /ov, evyeveg, lias been already explain¬ 
ed at §. 128. as belonging to the base: the same is the 
case with the Latin e in neuters like genus , corpus , 
gravius: it is the other form of the r of the oblique cases, 
like gener-is , corpor-is, gravior-is (see §. 127.); and corpus 
appears akin to the Sanskrit neuter of the same mean¬ 
ing, tppr vapus } gen. vapu-sh-as (see §. 19.), and 

would consequently have an r too much, or the Sanskrit 
has lost one.* The 2 also of neuter bases in T, in tctv^os, 
repag, does not seem to me to be the case sign, but an 
exchange with T, which is not admissible at the end, but is 
either rejected 7rpdypa) or exchanged [G. Ed. p. 180.] 
for a cognate 2, as 7rpoc from irpori, Sanskrit nfir prati 




* Compare, in this respect, brachiiwiy Bpayiiai', with ,1^5 bahu-s, 
“arm”; frango, ,bjyrv>u, with bhimajmi, “I break,' *T*5JTO 

“ we break.” 

t With this view, which I have already developed in my treatise 
“On some Demonstrative Bases, and their connection with varions Pre¬ 
positions and Conjunctions” (Berlin, by Dummler), PP . «-«, corre¬ 
sponds, as to the essential points, what Hartnng has since said on this 

subject 
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u bases also; so that, in Sanskrit, for vdri we had ori-^ 
y vdri-m , for madhu, madhu-m ? I should not wish to 
deny the original existence of such forms; for why should 
the a bases alone have felt the necessity of not leaving 
the nominative and accusative neuter without a sign of 
relation or of personality ? It is more probable that the 
a bases adhered only the more firmly to the termination 
once assumed, because they are by far the most numerous, 
and could thus present a stronger opposition to the de¬ 
structive influence of time by means of the greater force 
of their analogies; in the same way as the verb sub¬ 
stantive, in like manner, on account of its frequent use, has 
allowed the old inflexion to pass less into oblivion, and in 
German has continued to our time several of the progeny of 
the oldest period; as, for instance, the nasal, as characteristic 
of the 1st person in bi-n , Old High German pi-m Sans. 
bhavu-mu In Sanskrit, one example of an m as the nomina¬ 
tive and accusative sign of an i base is not wanting, although 
it stands quite isolated ; and indeed this form occurs in the 
pronominal declension, which everywhere remains longest 
true to the traditions of bygone ages. I mean the inter¬ 
rogative form far*? ki-m, “what 11 ? from the base fa ki , 
which may perhaps, in Sanskrit, have produced a ki-t, 
which is contained in the Latin qui-d , and which I recog¬ 
nise again, also, in the enclitic faffi chit , weakened from fair 
ki-t. Otherwise i or it-bases of pronouns in the nomina¬ 
tive accusative neuter <lo not occur; for “that 11 

(man), substitutes adas ; and \ “ this, 11 combines vn itli 

[G. Ed. p. 1H3.] ?n? dam (^*l idam f (t this 11 ). Concerning 

the original procedure of consonantal bases in the nominative 
and accusative neuters no explanation is afforded by the pro¬ 
nominal declension, as all primary forms of pronouis termi¬ 
nate in vowels, and, indeed, for the most part, in a. 

155 . Pronominal bases in a in Sanskrit give /, in Zend /, as 
the inflexion of the nominative and accusative neuter. The 





• * \ 
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gothic gives, as in the accusative masculine, na for m or rc, 


so liere ta for simple t ; and transfers these, like other pecu¬ 
liarities of the pronominal declension, as in the other Ger¬ 
man dialects, also to the adjective a bases; e.g. blinda-ta , 
caecum, midya-ta , “medium." The High German gives, 
in the older period, z instead of the Gothic t (§. 87.), in 
the most modern period, s. The pronominal base 1 (later E) 
follows in German, as in Latin, the analogy of the old a 
bases, and the Latin gives, as in the old ablative, d instead 
of t . The Greek must abandon all T sounds at the end of 
words : the difference of the pronominal from the common 
o declension consists, therefore, in this respect, merely in 
the absence of all inflexion. From this difference, however, 


and the testimony of the cognate languages, it is perceived 
that to was originally sounded tot or too, for a rov would 
have remained unaltered, as in the masculine accusative. 
Perhaps we have a remnant of a neuter-inflexion t in orrt , 
so that we ought to divide or-r/; and therefore the double t, 
in this form, would no more have a mere metrical foundation, 
than the double o* (§. 128.) in ope cr- 07 . (Buttmann, p. 85.) 

156. We find the origin of the neuter case-sign t in the 
pronominal base * ta, " he/ 1 “ this, 11 (Greek TO, Goth, TEA , 
&c.); and a convincing proof of the correctness of this ex¬ 
planation is this, that btt ta-t “it” “this, 11 stands, in regard 
to the base, in the same contrast with ^ sa, “ he,” sd, 
“ she, 11 as t , as the neuter case-sign, does to [G. Ed. p. 184.] 
the nominative s of masculine and feminine nouns (§. 134.). 
The 771 of the accusative also is, I doubt not, of pronominal 
origin; and it is remarkable that the compound pronouns 
i~ma, “this,” and a-mu, “that, 1 ’ occur just as little as ta in the 
nominative masculine and feminine; but the Sanskrit sub¬ 
stitutes for the base emu, in the nominative masculine and 
feminine singular the form asdu , the s of which, therefore, 
stands in the same relation to the m of WW amu-tn , “ ilium" 
*5** “ illius," and other oblique cases, as, among 
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^la^Latin it is to be regarded as inconsistent with the spirit 
of the language, that most adjective bases ending with a 
consonant retain the nominative sign s of the two natural 
genders in the neuter, and in this gender extend it also to 
the accusative, as if it belonged to the base, as capac-s felic-s, 
so!er(t)s, aman{t)s. In general, in Latin, in consonantal bases, 
the perception of the distinction of gender is very much 
blunted, as, contrary to the principle followed by the San¬ 
skrit, Zend, Greek, and Gothic, the feminine is no longer 
distinguished from the masculine. 

153. In Gothic substantives, as well neuter as mascu¬ 
line, the case sign m is wanting, and hence neuter bases 
in a stand on the same footing with the i, n, and consonantal 
bases of the cognate languages in that, in the nominative 
and accusative, they are devoid of all inflexion. Compare, 
with regard to the form of this case, daur{a) with rtt* 
dwuram , which has the same meaning. In Gothic there 
are no neuter substantives in i ; on the other hand, the 

[G. Ed. p. 181.] substantive bases in ya, by suppression of 
the a in the nominative and accusative singular (cf. §. 135.), 
gain in these cases the semblance of i bases; e.g. from the 
base REIKY A, ‘‘rich 11 (Sanskrit TT5*T rdjya, likewise 
neuter), comes, in the case mentioned, reiki , answering to 
the Sanskrit TXWt* r&jya-m . The want of neuter i bases 


subject in hia valuable work on u On the Cases," p. 152, &c.; where also 
the p of T)Trap and vftup is explained as coming from T, through the inter¬ 
vention of 2. The Sanskrit, however, appears to attribute a different 
origin to the p of these lormn. yukrit “ liver * (likewise neuter), 

corresponds both jecur and f}7rap, through the common interchange between 
h and p : both owe to it their p, as rjTrar-os does its r rt H7rar-o? should be 
yrrapT-us, Sanskrit tpJTrT ’Hyakrit-as. But the Sanskrit also in this word, in 

the weak cases, can give up the r, but then irregularly substitutes w n for 
IT v.g. gen. yakn-as for HdBrfU yaknnas. With regard to the 

P of v8wp f compare udra , <c water, in sam-ndra^ “sea.” 
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rrnan is the less surprising, that in the cognate 
Zend, and Greek, the corresponding termination in the neuter 
is not very common. Of neuter u roots the substantive de¬ 
clension has preserved only the single FA1HU , “ beast.” In 
Lithuanian the neuter in substantives is entirely lost, and 
has left traces only in pronouns and adjectives, where the 
latter relate to pronouns. Adjective bases in u, in this 
case, have their nominative and accusative singular in ac¬ 
cordance with the cognate languages, without case sign; 
e.y. darku , “ugly,” corresponds as nominative and accusa¬ 
tive neuter to the masculine nominative darku-s , accusative 
darku-n. This analogy, however, is followed in Lithua¬ 
nian, by the adjective bases in a also; and thus gera , 
“ good,” corresponds as nominative and accusative to the 
masculine forms gSra-s, gera-n t * which are provided with 
the sign of the case. 

[G. Ed. p. 182.] 154. It is a question whether the m, as 

the sign of the nominative and accusative neuter (it is ex¬ 
cluded from the vocative in Sanskrit and Zend), was origi¬ 
nally limited simply to the a bases, and was not joined to the 

The e of neuter forms like dide y “great,” from the base DIDYA— 
nom. masc. dldi-s for didyu-s } as §. 135.* yaunikkis , “youngling”—I ex¬ 
plain through the euphonic influence of the suppressed y. As also the 
feminine originally long a is changed into e by the une influence, so is 
the nominative aud accusative neuter in such words identical with the 
nominative feminine, which is likewise, according to §. 137, devoid of in¬ 
flexion ; and dide therefore signifies also “ magna .and answers, as femi¬ 
nine, very remarkably to the Zend nominatives explained at §. 137., as 
V Pren $, brdturye . In this sense are to be regarded, 

also, the feminine substandves in Ruhig's third declension, as far as they 
terminate in the nominative in c* as giestne, “son g” As no masculine 
forms in w correspond to them, the discovery of the true nature of these 
words becomes more difficult; for the lost y or i has been preserved only 
in the genitive plural, where giesmy-ti is to he taken like rank-d from 
rankd , i.e. l he final vowel of the bases is suppressed before the termina¬ 
tion, or has been melted down with it. 
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the case-terminations, the sign of the masculine feminine 
nominative to the m of the accusative and neuter nomina¬ 
tive. Moreover, in Zend is used imat, “ this,” (n.) 

( 110 m. accus.), but not imd, “this" 1 (m.), but £/cas aein (from 
VW* ayam ), and im (from iyam ), “ this" (f.). Observe 
in Greek the pronominal base MI, which occurs only in the 


accusative, and, in regard to its vowel, has the same rela¬ 
tion to H ma (in the compounded base i-ma) that 
hi-m “what?” has to Hi* ka-s “who”? The Gothic neut. 
termination ta anwers, in respect to the transposition of 
sound (§. 87.), to the Latin d ( id , Mud) : this Latin d, how¬ 
ever, seems to me a descent from the older t ; as, e.y. t the 
b of ab has proceeded from the p of the cognate 'an* apa> 
d/no ; and in Zend the d of d-dcffi, “him,” is clearly 

only a weakening of the t of rf ta , up ta/\ 

[G. Ed. p. 185.] 157. To the Sanskrit tad, mentioned above, 

Zend tad , Greek to, &t\, corresponds a Lithuanian tcii, “ the,” 
as the nominative and accusative singular. I do not believe, 
however, that the i which is here incorporated in the base TA 


* The a of d-dhn is the preposition corresponding to the Sansk. ft. 
f See my treatise “ On the Origin of the Cases” in the Trans, of the 
Berlin Academy for the year 1826. AsT in Greek easily becomes 2 (but a 
final 2 has in many parts of Grammar become v)> Ilartung founds on this, 
in the pamphlet before mentioned, p. lol, the acute conjecture of an 
original identity of neuters in v (m) with those in t. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, agree with him in this, because the 7fij on account of the origin 
which we ascribe to this case-sign, is as little surprising in the nominative 
of the neuter as in the accusative of the more animated genders; and 
besides, a greater antiquity is proved to belong to the neuter m, through 
the Sanskrit and Zend, than probably the v sounds can boost, which, in 
Greek, stand for an older 2, as fjap for gf? (HI? mas), and in the dual top, 
top for VT thas, TTO tas. What is wanting in the Greek, viz. a neuter 
inflexion s, appears, however, to be possessed by the Sanskrit; and I am 
inclined to divide the form ados, » that” (non. «<*»*.) into a-da-s, 
and to explain it as a corruption of a-da-t (cf. Gramm. Crit. Addend. to 
r. 299.); hut to regard the syllable da as weakened from ta, as in the Zend 
d-de-m, “him.” Wc shall recur to this when treating of the 
pronouns. 
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way connected with the neuter t f d, of the cognate 
languages: I should rather turn to a relationship with the 
/demonstrative in the Greek ( ovtoctI, eKetvocrl), and to the 
^5T it, which is, in like manner, used enclitically in the 
Vedas—a petrified neuter, which is no longer conscious of any 
gender or case; and hence, in several cases, combining with 
masculine pronouns of the third person.* This \- n it, is 
consequently the sister form of the Latin id and Gothic i-ta , 
which, in the Greek eKeivocri, has, perhaps only from neces¬ 
sity, dropped the r or and which already, ere T was ac¬ 
quainted with the Veda-dialect, I represented as a consis¬ 
tent part of the conjunctions ^ cMt (from chci + it ), “if," 
and Hrf net (na+it). [G. Ed. p. 186.] 

The words mentioned at §. 148. form in the accusative: 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. LATIN* 

L1THUAN. GOTHIC. 

m. 

vrika-m , 

vehrke-m , 

\vko-v, hipu-m, 

wiika-n , vu/f\ 

m. 

Jca-m , 

ke-m, 

. 

ka-iiy hwa-na . 

n. 

ddna-ni , 

ddte-m , 

ompo-v, donu-m , 

gera, daur\ 

n. 

tad, 

ta-ty 

to , is-tu-d , 

ta-iy tha-tiu 

f. 

i • 

S 

■ 

3§ 

hizva-nm , 

X°>P a ~Vt terrain , 

ranka-n, giba . 


f. kd-m, ka-hm ... hvo.f 

* Examples are given by Rosen in his Veda Specimen, pp. 24, 25, 
which, though short, are in the highest degree interesting for Sanskrit 
and comparative Grammar; as, *** suit, “he/ Trftfff tamit, “him”; 
inflft* taydrit , “ of these two”; WWT^rT tasmdit , “ to him”; 
cumd'it , “to this” (m.). The Zend combines in the same way e or 
j i with the interrogative: kasd and Icaiii, “who"? occur 

frequently. Perhaps only one of the two modes of writing is correct 
Cf. Gramm. Crit, Addend, to r. 270. 

+ One would expect hvd-na , or, with abbreviation of the base, hva-na , 
which would be the same as the masculine. With regard to the lost case- 
termination, it may be observed, that, in general, the feminines are less 
constant in handing down the old inflexions. A charge which is incurred 
by the Sanskrit in the nominative, since it gives kd for kd-8* (§. 137.), is 
incurred by the Gothic (for in this manner the corruption spreads) in tin* 
accusative also. 

* Cf. -WO. p. 514. 
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ZEND. 

GREEK. LATIN. 

m. pati-rn, 

paili-m, 

7rocr/-i', hostem 

.. 

.... 

« ♦ • • 

f. priii-m , 

dfriti-TTit 

7T0j077“i' f j siti-m, 

n. vdri) 

vairi, 

tdpty mare , 

n. 

.... 

.... i-d, 


LITHCAN. GOTHIC. 


i-na . 


i-ta. 


f. bhavishijanliin,bushyainti-m , 


m.sunu-in. 

pasu-m, 

lyQv-v, 

pecu-m , 

sunii-ny 

SIMM, 

f. tanu-m s 

tanu-my 

TTITV-V, 

socru-niy 

.... 

handu, 

n. madhuy 

madhuy 

peduy 

pecu, 

dar Jett, 

faihu . 

f. vadhu-m , 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


ga-nm,-\ 

fi0U-V f 

bou-cm t 

.... 

.... 

ndv-am t 

.... 

vav-Vy 

.... 

.... 

.... 

vdch-am, 

vach-erriy 

07T-a, 

voc-cvdy 

.... 

.... 


* The feminine participial bases in i, mentioned at §. 119., remain free 
from foreign commixture only in the nominative and vocative singular: 
in all other cases, to the old i is further added a more modern a ; and the 
declension then follows 11ANKA exactly; only that in some cases, through 
the euphonic influence of the i, and in analogy with the Zend and the 
Latin fifth declension (§. 137.), the added a becomes, or may become, e: 
in the latter case the i is suppressed, as 1. c. fjx 15 kulnt for kaimjt (§. 42.). 
Thus, from mkanti, “file turning 55 (f.), sufeusi, “the having turned (f.), 
and suksenti , “ the about to turn,” Mielcke gives the accusatives sukan- 
czen (see. p. 138, Note) or suhaneziah, sukuseh, and suksenezeh or suk- 
micziah. And even if, according to Ruhig (by Mielcke, pp. 3, 4), the i 
before a, e, 0 , u is scarcely heard, it must not therefore, in this case, as 
well as in tfcose there enumerated, be the less regarded as etymologically 
present, and it was originally pronounced so as to he fully audible. From 
the feminine, where the i,as Sanskrit grammar shewB, has an original posi¬ 
tion, this vowel appears to have made its way, in Lithuanian participial 
bases, into the oblique cases of the masculine, and to be here invested with 
a short masculine a . The accusative sukanti-h, “ the turning (maec.), is 
therefore to he regarded in the same light as yaunikki-h, from the theme 
YA UN IKY A, ie. it stands for sukantyUn from sukantya-n , and hence 
answers to the Zend accusatives, like tmri-m for tuiryem {§. 42.), 

and to the Gothic, like hari from the base HA It?A (§. 136.). 

T See $. 12*2. 
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INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE SINGULAR. 

^^/flANPKRIT. ZEND. 

in. bharant-cim , barent-em , 

m. dtmdn-am , ahnan-em, 

n, namdi ndma\ 
in. bhrdtar-am , brdtar-em, 



m. dd/ar-aro, 

n. vachas, 


ddtdr-cm , 
vacho,* 


GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHUAN. GOTHIC. 

( pepovT-a< 

ferent-em , 

- jiyand. 

Satpov-a, 

sermon-em, 

.... akman . 

TaAar, 

nomen, 

.... namd . 

Trarep-a, 

fratr-em , 

.... brdlhar , 

Ovyarep-a. 

, matr-em, 

.... dauhtar. 

OoTfjp-a , 

dator-em, 

#•«« .»•« 

67TOf, 

opus 3 

. 


INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE. 

159. The instrumental is denoted in Sanskrit by SHT d ; 
and this inflexion is, in my opinion, a [G. Ed. p. 188.] 
lengthening of the pronominal base a, and identical with 
the preposition ttt A, “ to/’ “ towards,” “up to,” which 
springs from this pronoun, and appears only as a prefix. 
The Zend d appears still more decidedly in its pronominal 
nature in the compound mentioned at §. 156. Note * $j^Au 
d-dem, him,'* ' this,’ (m.) fem. d~danm. As a 

case-sign, au & generally appears abbreviated (see p. 163. 
Note %), even where this termination has been melted into 
one with a preceding aj a of the base ; so that in this case 
the primary form and the instrumental are completely 
similar; e.g . ajj^u^ajj zaosha , “ voluntarily,” aj^^ajjai 
azadsha, “ involuntarily,” (V. S. p. 12.) Ay<^As^jiu ftkyadthna, 
'* act tone," often occur; AjyAi ana, “ through this” (m.), 
AJp£7jLSJ£UAjQ> paiti-berela , "attevato ."f The long d appears 

in the instrumental only in monosyllabic bases in xs a : 
thus AU^ khd> “proprio" V. S. p. 46.), from the base a>*o 
kha (Sanskrit sica, §. 35.), In Sanskrit a euphonic ^ n 
is added to bases ending with short vowels in the masc. 


♦ See §.56 b . 

t Cf. Gramm. Crit. r. 638. Rem fc This interesting instrumental form 
was not known by Rask when he published his work on the Zend, and 
it was not easy to discover it, on account of its discrepancy from the San¬ 
skrit and the many other forms with final aj a. 
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** .^3smd neut. genders;* a final ^ a , however, is, as in several 


other cases, changed into v. e; and the a of the case- 
suffix is shortened, as it appears to me, by the influence of 
this clog of the base; as vriM-n-a , but agni- 

n-d, TrfWT vdri-n-d , sunu-n-d, t madhu-n-d, from 

sf<?T vrika, &c. The Vedas, however, exliibit further 

remains of formations without the euphonic n , as ^nrr 
xicapnay-d for ySiTf swapnd-n-a from ^TR swapna , m. “sleep” 
(see §. 133.); uru-y-d for T^RTT um-w-a, from uru , 

“great/" with a euphonici^y(§. 43.); Rsl*<4l prabdhav-d y from 
prabdhu , from *rr§ bd.hu , “ arm, 11 with the preposition 

[G. Ed. p. 189.] u pra. The* Veda-form ’RRQl swapnayd, 
finds analogies in the common dialect in mu moyd , 
“ through me, 11 and fRRT tivayd, “ through thee, 1 ’ from the 
bases ma and iwa> the a of which in this case, as in the 
loc., passes into S. And from xrfff pati, m. “Lord/ 1 and 
sakhi, m. u friend, 11 the common dialect forms instru¬ 
mentals without the interposition of n , viz. R1RT paty-d , 

sakhy-d. Feminines never admit a euphonic n ; but 
«, as before some other vowel terminations, passes into 
v &, that is to say, i is blended with it, and it is shortened 
to a ; hence, f^RT jihway-d (from jihwd + d). The Zend 

follows in this the analogy of the Sanskrit. 

159. As i in Gothic, according to §. 69., just like d 9 re¬ 
presents *tt d, so the forni9 thi, hv$, which Grimm (pp. 790. 
and 798.) regards as instrumentals, from the demonstrative 
base THA and the interrogative HYA , correspond very 
remarkably to the Zend instrumentals, as khd from 
the base kha. We must, however, place also svd 
in the class of genuine Zend instrumental forms, which 
have been correctly preserved : besides sv# from Si A is also, 

* The original haB u Stiimmen gen. masc. und fem.; but genitives of 
nouns in a do not take a euphonic n ) nor do feminine nouns ending in 
short vowels use snch an augment in the instrumental. here is no doubt 
Borae typographic error.— Editor. 
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ill respect of its base, akin to khd from kha (§. 35.).* 
The meaning of svi is “as* 11 (w?), and the sd, which lias arisen 
in High German from sva or svt, means both “as” and 
41 so,” &c. The case relations, however, which are expressed by 
“as” and “ so” are genuineinstrumentals.+ [G. Ed. p. 190.] 
The Anglo-Saxon form for sve is sva, in which the colouring 


of the Zend axj^> kha is most truly preserved. The Gothic 
sva , “ so,” is, according to its form, only the abbreviation of 
svc, as a is the short equivalent both of e and of 6 : through 
this abbreviation, however, sva has become identical with 
its theme, just as xsjxs ana in Zend is, according to §. 158., 
not distinguished from its theme. 


160. |As the dative in Gothic and in Old Hhdi German 

O 

very frequently expresses the instrumental relation, and 
the termination also of the dative is identical with the 
Sanskrit-Zend instrumental character, shortened only, ns 
in polysyllabic words in Zend, it may be proper here to 
describe at the same time the formation of the German 
dative. In a bases it is in Gothic, as in Zend, identical 
with the theme, and from VIJLFA comes vulfa> as x 
ve.hrka from VEIIRKA. Moreover, there are some other 
remarkable datives, which have preserved their due length, 
and answer to the monosyllabic instrumentals thd, tv?, sve, 
which have been already explained, viz. hvatnmd-h , hvar- 
yammd-h , “ cuique” and aimimmd-hun, “ ulli,” for ainammit- 


* Grimm’s conjectures regarding the forms sva and sv$ (111. 43.) ap¬ 
pear to me untenable; and an explanation of these forms, without the 
intervention of the Sanskrit and Zend, is impossible. More regarding this 
at the pronouns. 

t If “as” is regarded as a through which means, in which manner or 
way," and “so " as “through this means, in this way,” it is certain that 
among the eight cases of the Sanskrit language there is none which would 
be adapted in the relative and demonstrative to express 44 as and “ so. 

X The German dat. sing.is, according to §. 350. Rem. 3., to be every¬ 
where identified with the Sanskrit dative; and so, too, the dat. pi. the m 
of which approaches as closely to the Sansk. bhijas, I- din bus, Lith, mus , 
as the instrumental termination bins, Lith. mis. 

N 
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1 V v 

him (§. 66.).* Bases in i reject this vowel before the case- 

sign; hence gas(-a for gasti-a: on the other hand, in the 
u bases the termination is suppressed, and the base-vowel 
receives the Guna: hence sunau , which will have been pro¬ 
nounced originally su-nav-a ; so that, after suppressing the 
termination, the v has again returned to its original vowel 
nature. The form sunav-a would answer to the Veda form 
niny n pra-b&hav-A. In Zend, the bases which terminate 
with j i and > u, both in the instrumental and before most 
[G. Ed. p. 191.] of the other vowel terminations, assume 
Guna or not at pleasure. Thus we find in the Vend. S. p. 469, 
aj»a^auj bdzav-a, “ brachio as analogous to TTCT?^1 pra- 
-bdhav-d (§. 57.); on the other hand, p. 40S, ajqxT^ajj zanihwa 
from zantuy “the slaying, 11 “killing. 11 From >y^^o) pansnu , 
" dust” we find, 1. c. p. 229, the form pansnu, which 

Anquetil translates by ° par cette pausstere"; and if the read¬ 


ing is correct, then pansnu , in regard of the suppressed ter¬ 
mination (compensation for which is made by lengthening 
the base vowel), would answer to the Gothic sunau . 


161. Bases ending with a consonant have lost, in Ger¬ 
man, the dative character: hence, in Gothic, fiyavd, ahmin , 
brfVhr (§. 132.), for ftyand-a, ahmin-a , br6thr~a .f All femi¬ 
nines, too, must be pronounced to have lost the dative 
sign, paradoxical as it may appear to assert that the Gothic 
gihai t “ dona and thizai , “ huic," izai, “ ei? do not contain 
any dative inflexion, while we formerly believed the ai of 
gibai to be connected with the Sanskrit feminine dative 


* Here the Appended particle has preserved the original length of the 
termination, as is the case in Zend in all instrumentals, if they are com¬ 
bined with ('ha, “ and. 

t The Old High German form fatere (for fatera), “ pairi, " proceeds, 
as do the genitive fatere-8, and the accusative fatera-n, from a theme 
FA TER A, extended by a. The accusative fatera-n, however, is remark¬ 
able, because substantives, so early as in the Gothic, have lost the accusa¬ 
tive sign, together with the final vowel of the base. In Old High Gorman a 
few oiher substantives and proper names follow the analogy of FATERA. 
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: ^[rfraracter $ ai. But as we have recognised in the mas¬ 
culine and neuter dative the Indo-Zend instrumental, 
we could not, except from the most urgent necessity, 
betake ourselves to the Sanskrit dative for explanation of 
the Gothic feminine dative. This necessity, however, 
does not exist, for, e.r/., hveitai, “ albae from HVEITO from 
HVEITA y may be deduced from the instrumental WHT 
sw&tay-i 1, “alba," from yjHT sivfod, by suppressing the ter¬ 
mination, and changing the semi-vowel to a vowel iu the 
same manner as, above, sunau from sunav-a, [G. Ed. p. 192.] 
or as the fem. handau , “ manui from handciv-a. Analogous 
with sunau, handau , are also the dative feminine i bases; 
and, e.g fi anstai, “gratia” has the same relation to its theme 
ANSTI that handau has to HANDU\ 


lfi2. In Old High German the forms diu, hviu , corre¬ 
spond to the Gothic instrumentals th$, hve; but authorities 
differ as to the mode of writing them,* regarding which 
we shall say more under the pronouns. The form hilt, 
also, from a demonstrative base HI, has been preserved in 
the compound hiulu for hiu-fagu, “on this day, 1 ’ “to-day” 
(see Grimm, p. 794), although the meaning is here pro¬ 
perly locative. The Gothic has for it the dative himma - 
“daga . This termination u has maintained itself also in 
substantive and adjective bases masc. neut. in a and i, 
although it is only sparingly used, and principally after the 
preposition mil (see Graff, I. e. pp. 110, Ill); mil wort a, 
“ with a word,” from JVORTA; mit cuatu , “ with good," from 
CUATA ; mitkastu , “ with a guest,” from KASTL It is here 
important to remark, that the instrumental in Sanskrit 
very frequently expresses, per se , the sociative relation. 
We cannot, however, for this reason look upon this u case 
as generically different from the common dative, which, we 
have already remarked, is likewise of instrumental origin 


* With reference to their use with various prepositions we refer our 
readers to Graffs excellent treatise, “ The Old High German Preposi¬ 
tions," p. ]81, &e. 
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^ [G. Ed. p. 193.] (although one of very ancient date) of u, 
just as in the neuter plural of pronouns and adjectives a u 
corresponds to the short a of the Gothic and the older cognate 
languages. In Lithuanian the a bases form their instru¬ 
mental in u, which is long, and in which the final vowel 
of the base has been melted down. That this u, also, has 
arisen from a long a, and thus, e. g, dieivu is akin to the 
Zend as»;oaj^ da&va 9 li deo" for da&vdt appears to 

me the less doubtful, as also in the plural die wait answers 
very surprisingly to 3$ dafcdis, ddvdis, More¬ 

over, in many other parts of grammar, also, the Lithuanian 
u corresponds to the Sanskrit d; e.g. in the plural 
genitive. In feminine a bases, also, in Lithuanian, the 
vowel of the base is melted down with that of the termi¬ 
nation, but its quality is not changed ; as, e.g . ranka 
“ 7 nanu,” from RANKA . In all other bases mi stands as 
the termination, to which the plural instrumental termi¬ 
nation mis has the same relation as, in Latin, bis to hi 
( voBIS , tiBl ); and, according to §. 63., I do not doubt 
that in both numbers the m has arisen from b . 

163. The bases given in §, 148. form, in the instrumental 
and in the Gothic, in the dative, 


ZEND. LITHUANIAN. GOTHIC. 

vehrka , wilkii, vulfa. 

hizvny-a , ranka , gibai. 

paithy-a, pati-mi 7 gast'-a 


SANSKRIT. 


m. vrM-n-ciy 
f. jihway-d. 
in. pafy-d , 


* Contrary to Grimm's opinion, I cannot let the instrumental u pass a9 
long, even not to notice its derivation from a short a ; for, first, it ap¬ 
pears, according to Notker, in the pronominal forms diu 7 &c. without a cir¬ 
cumflex (other instrumentals of the kind do not occur in his works); 
secondly, like the short a , it is exchanged for o ($. 77.) ; hence, wio t 
wvo , with wiu, wio-lih , kueo-lik , “ qualis (properly, 6 similar to whom ); 
thirdly, the length of this a cannot he deduced from the Gothic forms the, 
hv$ y svd, because these, in all probability, owe the retention of their long 
vowel to their being monosyllabic (cf. 0. 137 ). 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

LITHUANIAN. 

GOTHIC. 

f. 

prity-d , 

afrit hip a, 

awi-mi , 

anstau 

f. 

bhavishyanty-d , 

bilshyanity-u 3 

i .... 

. . . . 

111. 

sunu-n-d, 

pasv-a, 

mnu-mu 

sunau. 

f. 

taniV’d, 

tanv-a , 

«... 

hand an. 

f. 

vadhw-d , 

.... 


. . . . 

m.f. 

gav-d. 

g<*v-a , 

.... 

. . . . 

f. 

ndv-dy 

.... 

.... 

. . . . 

f. 

vdch-d , 

rdc/t-a, 


.... 

in. 

bharat-d, 

barent-a , 

.... 

fiyand . 

m. 

dtman-d , 

asman-a, 

«... 

ahmin. 

n. 

nthnn-d, 

vdman-ay 

.... 

vamin . 

m. 

bhrdfr-dy 

hrdthr-a , 

.... 

brut hr. 

f. 

duhitr-d , 

dughdtter-a , 

... -4 

dauhtr . 

m. 

ddtr-d. 

ddthr-a, 

.... 

• • • t 

ll. 

vachas-d, 

vaccmh-a, 

.... 

, t B 


161 ' 


9 

g 

y 

o 

4 *. 

tl—l 



l(i4. In Sanskrit and Zend, e is the sign of the dative, 
which, I have scarce any doubt, originally belongs to the 
demonstrative base <?, whence the nom. Mm* ayarn (from 
e + rm), this; which, however, as it appears, is itself 
only an extension of the base mi a , from which arise most 
of the cases of this pronoun (a-.widr, a-smdt, a-smin, &c.); 
and regarding which it is to be observed, that tlufcommon 
a bases, also, in Sanskrit in many cases extend this vowel 
to c by the admixture of an i (§. 2.). The dative sign con¬ 
sequently would, in its origin, be most intimately con¬ 
nected with the case, which, as (§. 160.) was explained, de¬ 
notes, in German, both the dative and instrumental rela¬ 
tion, and occurs in Zend also with a dative signification.* 


* E.g. Vend, i?, p. 46 : 

Haomo azizun&itibisdadhditi c$aitv*puthrlm, “Horn 
gives a splendid daughter to those who have not lmd oftspring.’- The 
lithographed Codex, however, gives the forn) azizanaitibis as three words, 

X* 





• MINIS?*, 
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We have here further to remark, that in 


the pronoun of the 2d person the affix wpr bhyam (from 
bid + am) in jwp? tu-bhyam , “ to thee, 11 stands in evident 
relationship to the instrumental fin? bins in the plural. 
The feminine bases in a, i, and, at will also, those in i and 
u, prolong in Sanskrit the dative termination ^ e to $ di: 
with the final d of the base an i is blended ; hence ftTdjrpi 
jihwdy-di from jiv&i-di. On the other hand, and ’3’ u re¬ 
ceive the Guna augment before ^ e, but not before the 
broader $ 6X\ as sunav-S from sunu. In Zend, femi¬ 
nine d and f-bases, like the Sanskrit, have di for their termi¬ 


nation : however, hizvay-di is not used, but 
hizvay-di , from the base hizvd, as long vowels in the penulti¬ 
mate, in polysyllabic bases, are so frequently shortened. 
Bases in j i have, in combination with the particle ,vv, cha , 
preserved the Sanskrit form most truly, and exhibit, without 
exception in this case, the form .M^;cAj^yu ay~a$-cha (see 
§. 28 ), e g . karstaiya&cha , “ and on account 

of the ploughing,” “in order to plough” (Vend. S. p. 198), 
[G. Ed. p. 196.] from karste. Without cha t however, the 
form tc£ el is almost the sole one that occurs, e.g. 

khareteh “in order to eat," from khareti 

This form, I doubt not, has arisen from ay-0, by re¬ 
jecting the semi-vowel, after which the preceding m a has 
become £ e (§. 31.). Forms like dfrite * or ^ T 0^.vu 

dfrite, which sometimes occur, and are most corrupted, may 


j^OAAMyAXJj azi sdnditi bis . Such separations in the middle of a 
word are, however, in this Codex, quite common. I entertain no doubt 
of the correctness of the length of the a , both of zd and ndii and I anti¬ 
cipate a variety azizanaitibis or— bis. Probably also esaeto is to be read for 
esaito. Anquefil translates: “0 Horn, donnez a la femme, qui n’a pas 
encore engendre, beau coup d’enfans brillans/' We will return to this passage 
hereafter; and we will here further remark that, at the same page of the 
Vend. S., the insfr. aujja?a 5 a ibis also occurs in the sense of “ to them.” 

* Cf. p. Note f. 
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rest on errors in writing.* Bases in u may take Guna; 
e.g. van-hav-& from vanhu, “pure"; or not, 

as /o»6aj? rathv-e from >^oa3 7 rata, “great/' “lord." The 
form without Guna is the more common. A euphonic ^ y 
also is found interposed between the base and the termi¬ 
nation (§. 43.) e.g, tanu-y-i, “ cor port.' 

165. Bases in a add to the case-sign d also an a ; 
but from ^ d ( = a + i) and a is formed ay a ; and this, 

with the a of the base, gives dya , thus vrikdya . 

Hence may have arisen, by suppressing the final o, the 
Zendian jx >>>:(;> vehrkdi, after which the preceding semi¬ 
vowel must return to its vowel nature. It might, how¬ 
ever, be assumed, that the Zend has never added an a to 
the dative d, and that this is a later appearance in Sanskrit, 
which arose after the division of languages; for from a + d 
is formed, quite regularly, di (§. 2.). The Sanskrit forms 
also, from the particle vt sma , which is added to pro¬ 
nouns of the 3d person, the dative ^ smdi; and thus, e.g . 

hasmdi, “ to whom 11 ? answers to the Zend jahGajj 
kahm&i. The Sanskrit, in this case, abstains from adding 
the ^ a, which is elsewhere appended to the dative t? d ; 
since w sma , already encumbered with the preceding prin¬ 
cipal pronoun, cannot admit any superfluity in its termi¬ 
nation, and for this reason gives up its radi- C G * Ed. p. 197.] 
cal w a before the termination in in the locative case 
also, and forms sm -in for smen . 


166. The particle sma, mentioned in the preceding sec¬ 
tion, which introduces itself between the base and the ter¬ 
mination, not only in the singular, but (and this, in fact, 
occurs in pronouns of the two first persons) in the plural also, 
if not separated from both—as I have first attempted to shew 


* dfrite is undoubtedly incorrect: however, £ c is often 

found erroneously for /o e in other forma also. 
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fh my Sanskrit Grammar—gives to the pronominal declen¬ 
sion the appearance of greater peculiarity than it in fact 
possesses. As this particle recurs also in the cognate 
European languages, and there, as I have already elsewhere 
partly shewn, solves several enigmas of declension, we 
will therefore here, at its first appearance, pursue all its 
modifications and corruptions, as far as it is possible. In 
Zend, sma, according to §. 53., has been changed to lima; 
and also in Prakrit and Pali, in the plural of the two first 
persons, the 4 * has become h, and besides, by transposition 
of the two consonants, the syllable hma has been altered 
to mha\ e.g . Prakrit amM , “ we” (a/x/ze?), Pali 

amhdkam, Zend ahmdkem , From the Prakrit- 

Pali mha we arrive at the Gothic nsa in u-nsa-ra , rjfxuv, 
u-nsi-s,* “nobis," “nos." In that the Gothic has left the 
sibilant unaltered, it stands on an older footing than the 
Pali and Prakrit; and on the other hand, by the change 
of m into n, for more facile combination with the follow¬ 
ing s, it rests on a more modern stage. We cannot, 
therefore, any longer assume the ns of uns, “nos," to be 
[G. Ed. p. 198.] the common accusative termination, as we 


have formerly done in unison with Grimmt—cf. vulfa-ns 7 
gasti-ns, sunu-ns —and thence allow it, as though it had be- 
come a property of the base, to enter into some other cases, 
and connect it with new case-terminations. To this is op¬ 
posed, also, the 2 d person, where izvis (i-zvi-s) stands in the 
accusative, and yet in essentials the two persons are identical 
in their declension ; uns, “ nobis “ nos" stands, therefore, for 
unsi-8 (from nnsa-s), and this has s as the case-suffix, and u-nsa 
(weakened from u-nsi) as the compound base. And we 


* The a being changed into i, according to r. 67. 

t E 813. “ unsara appears to be derived from the accusative urn, as 
„ so the dative « mis, which, with izwis, preserves a parallel sound to the 
dative singular ” Cf. I. 813. 34. 
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£&nnot, also, any longer regard the u of unsa-ra, " noslri 
&c. as the vocalized v of veis y “we/' although the i of 
izvara, “ vesiri &c. can be nothing else than the vocalized 
?/ of yus, “ your”; for in Sanskrit, also, the syllable r ?/u of 
ydyam, “ye," (§.43.) goes through all the oblique eases, 
while in the 1st person the ?r t) of qip* vaycim , " we,” is 
limited to the nominative, but the oblique cases combine a 
base a with the particle w sma . This a, then, in Gothic, 
through the influence of the following liquid, has become 
w; hence, unsa-m, &c. for ans-ura (§. 66.). 

167. As in Zend, the Sanskrit possessive *3 swa shews 
itself* in very different forms in juxta-position with diffe¬ 
rent letters, so I believe I can point out the particle 


W smd in Gothic at least under four forms; namely, 
as nsci f zva, gka t and mma . The first has been already 
discussed; the second— zva , and in a weakened form zvi — 
occurs in the pronoun of the 2d person, in the place where 
the 1st has nsa ( nsi ); and while in the cognate Asiatic 
languages (Sanskrit, Zend, Pali, Prakrit), as also in Greek and 
Lithuanian, the two pronouns run quite [G. Ed. p. 199.] 
parallel in the plural, since they both exhibit the interposed 
particle under discussion, either in its original form, or simi¬ 
larly modified, in Gothic a discrepancy has arisen between the 
two persons, in that the syllable sma has in them been 
doubly transformed. The form zva from sma rests, first, ' 
on the not surprising change of the s into z (§. 86. 5 .); 
secondly, on the very common change of m and v (§. 63.), 
168. From the Gothic downwards, the particle sma has 
been still further corrupted in the German dialects, in the 
pronoun of the 2d person, by the expulsion of the sibilant. 
The Old High German i-wa-r has nearly the same relation 
to the Gothic i-zva-ra that .the Homeric genitive toio has 


■ See Ann. of Lit. Crit. March 1031, p. 376, kc. 
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^j^to the Sanskrit tasya , which is older than the Homeric 

form. Compare, without intervention of the Gothic, the 
Old High German i-iva-r, i-u f i-wi-h , with the Sanskrit 
yu-shma-kam , yu-shma-bhyam, yu-shmd-n y and with the Li¬ 
thuanian yii-su, yu-mns , yu-s: thus it would be regarded as 
settled, that the w or u belongs to the base, but is not the 


corrupted remainder of a far-extended intermediate pro¬ 
noun ; and it would be incorrect to divide iw-ar s iw-ih, iu , 
for i-wa-r, &c. I, too, formerly entertained that erroneous 
opinion. A repeated examination, and the enlarged views 
since then obtained through the Zend, Prakrit, and Pali, 
leave me thoroughly convinced, that the Gothic interme¬ 
diate syllable zva has not been lost in High German, but 
that one portion of it has been preserved even to our 
time ( e-ue-r from i-zva-ra , e-u-ch from i-zvi-s, Old High 
German i-wi-h) : on the other hand, the u of the base yu 
(5 yu\ as in Gothic so also in the oldest form of the High 
[G. Ed. p. 200.] German, is rejected in the oblique cases, 
both in the plural and in the dual* ; and the Gothic i-zva-rci, 


Old High German i-wa-r s &c., stand for yu-zva-ra , yu-wa-r . 
The Old Saxon, however, and Anglo-Saxon, like the Lithua¬ 
nian, shew themselves, in respect to the preservation of the 
base, more complete than the Gothic, and carry the u, 
which in Anglo-Saxon has become 0 , through all the 
oblique cases: iu-we-r , eo-ve-r , u vestri ,” &c. If merely 
the two historical extremes of the forms here under dis¬ 
cussion—the Sanskrit and New German forms—be con¬ 
trasted with one another, the assertion must appear very 
paradoxical, that euer and yushmtikam are connected, 

and, indeed, in such wise, that the u of euer has nothing 


* So much the more remarkable is the u } which is still retained in the 
North Friesian dialect (Grimm, p. 814), where, e.y. yu nke-r , yu-nk } in 
regard to the base, distinguishes itself advantageously from the Gothic 
i-tjqm-ra , i-nqvi-s. 
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11 


An common with the u of tj yu, but finds its origin in the 
m of the syllable W sma. 

169. The distinction of the dual and plural in the oblique 
cases of the two first persons is not organic in German ; for 
the two plural numbers are distinguished originally only by 
the case-terminations. These, however, in our pronouns 
are, in Gothic, the same; and the difference between the 
two plural numbers appeal's to lie in the base— ugka-ra 9 * 
rtoiV, unsa-ra t ryxc*)v t igqva-ra, cr(j> coir, izva-ra, vyoiv. But from 
a more close analysis of the forms in the two plural num¬ 
bers, and from the light afforded us by the cognate Asiatic 
languages, it appears that the proper base is also identical 
in the two plural numbers; and it is only the particle sma 
combined with it which has become doubly corrupted, and 
then the one form has become fixed in the dual, the other in 
the plural. The former comes nearest to [G. Ed. p. 201 .] 
the Prakrit-Pali form *5 mha, and between u-nsa-ra and 
u-gka-ra ( =u- n ka-ra ) an intervening u-nha-ra or u-mha-ra 
must be assumed. At least I do not think that the old s be¬ 
came k at one spring, but that the latter is a hardened form 
of an earlier h, which has remained in the Prakrit and Pali, 
as in the singular nominative the k of ik has been developed 
from the h of aham. The second person gives, in 
Gothic, qv ( = kv §. 86 . 1 .) for k, while the other dialects leave 
the guttural the same form in both persons: Old High tier- 
man, u-vcha-r , i-ncha-r; Old Slavonic, a nke-r, i-vke-r ; 
Anglo - Saxon, u-nce-r, i-nce-r. It would consequently 
appear proved that the dual and plural of the two first 
persons are not organically or originally different, but be- 
long, as distortions and mutilations of different kinds, to 
one and the same original form ; and that therefore these 
two pronouns have preserved the old dual just as little as 


* It must not be overlooked, that here g before k only represents the 
nasal answering to k (86. I.). 


mi 
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"■tiie other pronouns and all substantive and adjective de¬ 
clensions. 


170. The fourth form in which W sma appears in Gothic 
is that which I first remarked, and which I have brought 
forward already in the “Annals of Oriental Literature 11 
(p. 16). What I have there said, that the datives singular, 
like thamma, imma , have arisen, by assimilation, from tha- 
sma, i-sma , I have since found remarkably confirmed by 
the Grammar of the Old Prussian published by Vater, a 
language which is nearly connected with the Lithuanian 
and Gothic, since here all pronouns of the third person 
have smu in the dative. Compare, e.g. antar-smu with the 
Gothic anihara-mma, “to the other”: ka-smu with the 
Gothic hva-mma , “to whom?” We have also shewn in 
Greek, since then, a remnant of the appended pronoun 
sma similar to the Gothic, and which rests on assimilation, 

[G. Ed. p. 202.] since we deduced the iEolic forms a-/XjU-e?, 
v-fi & c., from a-o>ce-e?, v-a/ie^eg, to which the common 
forms rjfiels, u/*e<V, have the same relation that the Old High 
German de-mu has to the Gothic tha-mma> only that^e??, u/xeiV, 
in respect to the termination e<V, are more perfect than the 
iEolic forms, since they have not lost the vowel of the particle 
(r/ie, but have contracted fxe-es to /xeig. 

171, The Gothic datives in mma are, as follows from 
§. ICO., by origin, instrumentals,* although the particle sma 
in Sanskrit has not made its way into these cases, and e.g. 
tT?T tdna, “ through him, 11 not iasm&na t or, according to the 
Zend principle (§. 153.), tasma (for tasmrf), is used ;—I 
say, according to the Zend principle; for though in this 


* The difference between the forms thd, hve, explained at §.159., and 
the datives tha-mma, hva-mma, consists first in this, that the latter express 
the case relation by the affixed particle, the former m the mam base ; 
secondly, in tins, that thamma, hvamrna, for thammt,hvamme on account 
of their being polysyllabic, have not preserved the ongwal length of 
the termination (efi § 137.) 
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language hma has entered into the instrumental masculine 
and neuter, this ease in the base ta could only be jo(£a»p tahma 
or au^aj^o tahma (from ta-hma-d ). In the feminine, as we 
can sufficiently prove, the appended pronoun really occurs in 
the instrumental; and while e.g. from the masculine and neuter 
base AyAj ana , “this” (m.), “this” (n.), we have found the 
instrumental of the same sound aj^aj ana not ana hma , from 
the demonstrative base ai a occurs rather often the feminine 
instrumental aj^£aj ahmy-a, from the fern, base ^aj ahmi, 
increased by the appended pronoun. 

172. The Sanskrit appended pronoun [G. Ed. p. 203.] 
sma should, in the feminine, form either wt smd or 
smi: on the latter is based the Zend form mentioned 

at §. 171. But in Sanskrit the feminine form smi has 
been preserved only in such a mutilated condition,* that be¬ 
fore my acquaintance with the Zend I could not recognise it. 
From ta-smi must come the dative ta-smy-di , the gen. and 
ablative ta-smy-&$> and the locative ta-smy-dm. These forms, 
by rejecting the m, have become abbreviated to Tnti ta-sy-di, 
ta-sy-dst tWlR ta-sy-dm; and the same is the case 
with the feminine pronoun smi in all similar compounds; so 
that the forms mentioned appear to have proceeded from the 
masculine and neuter genitive tasya , by the annexation of new 
case-terminations. This opinion was the more to be relied 
on, that in Gothic, also, the feminine forms thi-zns, “kvjns," 


* The Zend, too, has not everywhere so fully preserved the feminine 
hmi, as in the instr. a-hmy-a; but in the genitive, dative, and ablative 
has gone even farther than the Sanskrit in the demolition of this word, 
and has therein rejected not only the tn but also the u The feminine 
ffUWZjJ a-uk-do (§. 56b), “hujus,” for a-hmy-do, often occurs; and for it 
also ainh-ao , in which the i is, to use the expression, a reflec¬ 

tion of the lost ^ y (§. 41.)* From another demonstrative base we find 
the dative ava-nh-di , and more than once the ablative 

^5Axm>jutf»A3 oia-nh-tit for ava-hmy-ai , ava-hwy dt, 
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tni-zai, “huic," might be deduced from the masculine geniti\V 
this, by the addition of the terminations us and ai ; and as, too, 
in Lithuanian, the whole of the oblique cases singular of the 
1st and 2d person stand in close connection with the Sanskrit- 


Zend genitives mama , Ay-oC mana , tava, tava , 

and have the same as base. After discovering the Zend fe- 

[G. Ed. p.204.] minine pronominal forms in hmy-a in the 
instrumental and locative—in the latter for hmy-anm —the 
above-mentioned forms in Sanskrit cannot be regarded other¬ 
wise than as abbreviations of ta-smy-di, &c., as this is far more 
suited to the nature of the thing. The Gothic forms then, 
thizds, thizai , will be regarded as abbreviated, and must be di¬ 
vided into thi-zd-s, thi-zai. The masculineand neuter appended 
pronoun sma must, for instance, in Gothic give the feminine 
base SMO = WT sma, as BLIND6, nom. hlinda , “ caeca /’ from 
BLIND A, in. n. (nom. blind' -s, blinda-fa ). SMO, however, 
by the loss of the in, as experienced by the Sanskrit in the 
feminine, has become SO; but the s, on account of its posi¬ 
tion between two vowels (according to §. 86. 5 .), has become z. 
Therefore, thi-zd-s * has only s as case-sign, and the dative 
thi-zai, like gibai in §. 161., is without case character. With 
the masculine and neuter genitive thi-s, therefore, thi-zo-s, thi- 
zai, have nothing in common but the demonstrative theme 
THA , and the weakening of its a to i (§. 66.). 

173. Gothic adjective bases in a (Grimms strong ad¬ 
jectives) which follow the pronominal declension, differ 
from it, however, in this point, that they do not weaken 
the final a of the base before the appended pronoun to i, 
but extend it to ai, and form the feminine dative from the 
simple theme, according to the analogy of the substan¬ 
tives^ hence blindai-zd-s, blindai, not blindi-zd-s, blindi-zai. 


* Cf. §. 356. Rem. 3. p. 601. last line but seven. 

t With respect to the extension of the a to ai, compare the gen. pi. and 
Sanskrit forms, as td-bhya.8, u iis , tcsham, “ eorwn, for ta-bhyas, ta-sdm. 
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**5*74. The Zend introduces our pronominal syllable stma 
in the form of hma also into the second, and probably into 
the first person too: we find repeatedly, in the locative, 
thwa-hm -i, instead of the Sanskrit [G. Ed. p. 205.] 
Rfir tway-i, and hence deduce, in the 1st person, ma-him’-i, 
which we cannot quote as occurring. The Prakrit, in this 
respect, follows the analogy of the Zend ; and in the 2d per¬ 
son gives the form fmftR tuma-sm-i , u in thee, 11 or, with 
assimilation, HRftR tumammi , with hr twmd (from tuma-'i) 
and 'rC$tai\ and RRf^R mama-sm'-i or RRftn mama-mmi, “in 
me, 11 together with the simple rt* mod and R^ mat* Ought 
not, therefore, in German also, in the singular of the two 
first persons, a remnant of the pronominal syllable sma to be 
looked for? The s in the Gothic mis , “to me,” thus, 
“ to thee/ 1 and sis, “ to himself,” appears to me in no 


other way intelligible; for in our Indo-European family of 
languages there exists no s as the suffix of the instrumental 
or dative. Of similar origin is the s in the plural u-mis, 
“nobis," “nos,” i-zvis, “vobis," “vqs"; and its appearance in 
two otherwise differently denoted eases cannot therefore be 
surprising, because this s is neither the dative nor accusative 
character, but belongs to a syllable, which could be declined 
through all cases, but is here deprived of all case-sign. In 
u-nsi-s, i-zvis , therefore, the Sanskrit *r sma is doubly con¬ 
tained, once as the base, and next as the apparent case-suffix. 
I am inclined, also, to affirm of the above-mentioned Prakrit 
forms, tu-masmi, “in thee,” and ma-masmi , “in me/ 1 
that they doubly contain the pronominal syllable sma , and 
that the middle syllable has dropped a preceding s. For 
there is no more favourite and facile combination in our 
class of languages than of a pronoun with a pronoun; and 
what is omitted by one dialect in this respect is often 
afterwards supplied by another more modern dialect. 


* See Rssai sur !e Pali , by E. Burnouf and Lassen, pp. 173.175. 
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[G. Ed. p. 20C.] 175. The k in the Gothic accusatives ml 

thu-k, si-k (me, te, se ), may be deduced, as above, in u-gka-ra , 
vl 3iV, &e., from s, by the hardening of an intervening h ; so 
that mi-s is altered to mi-h , and thence to mi-k ; and there¬ 


u- k. 


fore, in the singular, as also in the plural, the dative and ac¬ 
cusative of the two first persons are, in their origin, identical. 
In Old High German and Anglo-Saxon our particle ap¬ 
pears in the accusative singular and plural in the same 
form: Old High German mi-h “ me,” di-h, ‘‘thee," u-mi-h, 
“us," i-wi-h, " you"; Anglo-Saxon me-c , “me," u-si-c, “ us 
the-c , “thee," eo-vi-c, “you": on the other hand, in the 
dative singular the old s of the syllable sma has become r 
in the High German, but has disappeared in the Old Saxon 
and Anglo-Saxon: Old High German mi-r, di-r ; Old 
Saxon mi, thi; Anglo-Saxon me, the . 

176. In Lithuanian w sma appears in the same form 
as in the middle of the above-mentioned (§. 174.) Prakrit 
forms; namely, with s dropped, as ma; and indeed, first, in 
the dative and locative sing, of the pronouns of the 3d per¬ 
son and adjectives ; and, secondly, in the genitive dual of the 
two first persons: we cannot, however, refer to this the m , 
which the latter in some cases have in common with the 
substantive declension. The pronominal base TA , and the 
adjective base GERA, form, in the dative, id-mux, “ to thee/’ 
geru-mui, “ to the good ” (shortened tam, geram ), and in the 
locative ta-me, gera-mh ; and if -mui and -me are compared 
with the corresponding cases of the substantive a bases, it 
is easily seen that mui and me have sprung from ma . The 
pronouns of the two first persons form, in the genitive dual, 
mu-mu, yu-niil , according to the analogy of ponu , u of the 
two lords.” 


* We have a remnant of a more perfect form of the particle Wf trma in 
the locative interrogative form ka-mm£, “ where M ? ^ansk. ka-smin , 
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1 ■ 177. Lithuanian substantives have i for 


[G. Ed. p. 207.] 

the dative character, but i bases have a final a before 
this i passes into u ; hence wilku-i. Although we must refuse 
a place in the locative to the dative i of the Greek and Latin, 


*§L 


still this Lithuanian dative character appears connected with 
the Indo-Zend 8, so that only the last element of this diph¬ 
thong, which has grown out of a + i, has been left For 
the Lithuanian has, besides the dative, also a real locative, 
which, indeed, in the a bases corresponds exactly with the 
Sanskrit and Zend. 


178. The nominal bases, Sanskrit, Zend, and Lithuanian, 
explained at §. 148., excepting the neuters ending with a 
\owel and pronouns, to the full declension of which we 
shall return hereafter, form in the dative: 


SANSKRIT. 

m. vrikwya, 
f. jihway-ai, 
in. })aty-e, t 
f. pritay-e , 

f. bhavishyanty-di, 
m. s&nav-S, 


ZEND. 

LITHUANIAN, 

tefirkdi , 

wilku-i. 

hizvay-ai. 

ranJca~i. 

pallet ? { 

pdch-ei. 

dfrite-e, 

dwi-ei . 

bushy ainty-ai, 

.... 

pcis 

sunu-L 


“in whom/’ which, accordiDg to the common declension, would be 
^ W IcasmA (trom kasma-i). Compare the Gothic hvamma y “ to whom?” 
ior livasma . 

* The form dwiui , with dmei appears to admit of being explained as 
arising from the commixture of the final vowel of the a bases, 

t The form patyd is, with respect to its want of Guns, irregular, 
and should be TJ jfo patayd. 

+ In combination with cha we find in V. S., p. 473. 
pailhyi>~cJia f and hence deduce for the instrumental (p. 193 G. Ed.) the form 
paithya , while, according to 47., also puitya might be expected. From 
Jt&MW had , “friend,” I find in V. S,, p. 162, the instrumental 

hacaya with Guna, after the analogy of the A5»A5^JU5j bdzava , mentioned 
at §. 160 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 


f. 

tanuv-8, 

tcinu-y-£* 

o 

f. 

vadhiv-di. 

«... 

p 

in. 

f. gav-$ f 

gav-$ t 

•9 

f. 

7idv-e, 


l 

f. 

viich-H , 

vdeh-i f 


ru. 

bharat-d. 

barent-t, 


m. 

dlman-S, 

almain-i, 


n. 

rtdmn-(!.$ 

ndmain -$, 


m. 

hlirdtr-d. 

brdtkr-P, 


f. 

(hihilr-P, 

dughdher-$y f 


in. 

ddlr-e. 

ddtliT-$ t 


n. 

%'fichus- 

vachnnh-P, 



LITHUANIAN. 


* I give ;o^>yjuwith euphonic because I have found this 
form frequently, which, however, cannot, for this reason, be considered as 
peculiar to the feminine; and, instead of it, also tanvd and tanave may be 
regarded as equally correct. Cf. §. 43., where, however, it is necessary to 
observe, that the insertion of a euphonic 66 y between u and is not 
everywhere necessary; and, for instance, in the dative is the more rare form. 

t The g e in dughdhere , and in the instr. >j 

dughdhtra, is placed there merely to avoid the harsh combination of three 
consonants. I deduce these forms from the plural genitive £ 
dugkdker-ahm , for 9^*^. dughdhr-ahm. 

I Respecting 7|T^f ndmni y for *nHrf ndman§, and so in the instru¬ 


mental ndmnd , for *TTO«n ndmand, see 140. In Zend, in this and 

similar words, I have not met with the rejection of the a in the weakest 
cases (y. 130.), but examples of its retention, c.g . in the compound aocld - 
- ndman , whence the genitive aocto-ndmano (Vend. S. p. 4, and frequently). 
I consider the initial a in this compound as the negation, without eupho¬ 
nic n ; for in all probability it means “having untold (countless) names.'’ 
Similar compounds precede, viz. £7 aj»;oa5J 

kazanrd-ghatishahd ba&vare-chashmand , “of the thousand 
eared, ten thousand eyed/’ Cf. Anquetil II. 82. In words in van , on 
the other hand, ai a is rejected in the weakest cases, and then the 
» v becomes > u or o. Regarding the addition of the j i in & 
numainQ, Bee 41. 






MIN/Sf,. 


ablative singular. 


ABLATIVE. 

179. The Ablative in Sanskrit has II t [G. Ed. p. 209.] 
for its character, regarding the origin of which there can no 
longer be any uncertainty, as soon as the influence of 
pronouns on the formation of cases has been recognised, as 
we are conducted at once to the demonstrative base fa, 
which already, in the neuter nominative, and accusative, 
has assumed the nature of a case-sign, and which we shall 
subsequently, under the verb, see receiving the function of 
a personal termination. This ablative character, however, 
has remained only in bases in ^ a, which is lengthened 
before it; a circumstance that induced the Indian Gramma¬ 
rians, who have been followed by the English, to represent 
TO dt as the ablative termination. It would therefore be 
to be assumed, that in ij*Trf vrikdt the a of the base has 
been melted down with the a of the termination.* 

180. M. E. Burnouft has been the first [G. Ed. p. 210.J 
to bring home the ablative character to a class of words in 
Zend which had lost it in Sanskrit, and whence it can be 
satisfactorily inferred that a simple t , and not dt, is the true 
ablative character. We mean the declension in u, of which 
hereafter. As regards bases in a, which in Sanskpit alone 
have preserved the ablative, we have to observe, that in 

* I have drawn attention already, in the first (German) edition of my 
Sanskrit Grammar, to the arbitrary and unfounded nature of this assump¬ 
tion 156. and 2G4.); and I have deduced from the ablatives of the 
pronouns of the two first persons (mat, iwat) that either at with short a, or, 
more correctly, a simple t , must be regarded as the ablative termination. 
Tliis view I supported in the Latin edition of my Grammar, on the ground 
that in old Latin also a simple d appears as the suffix of the ablative. But 
since then the justness of my opinion regarding the Sanskrit ablative has 
been still more emphatically confirmed by the Zend language, because the 
Zend stands in a closer and more evident connection with the Sanskrit 
than does the Latin. 

I Nouveau Journal Asiaiique 1829, tom. III. 811. 
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tm 

■ Zend also tlie short vowel is lengthened, and thus 
vehrka-t answers to vrikd-t. Bases in j i have di-t 

in the ablative; whence may be inferred in Sanskrit ablatives 
like XT7T7T paid-t, jfttfrr pritt-t (§. 33.), which, by adding Guna 
to the final vowel, would agree with genitives in e-s. The 
Zend-Avesta, as far as it is hitherto edited, nevertheless 
offers but few examples of such ablative forms in 
I owe the first perception of them to the word 
tlfrifdit, “ benedict ione," in a passage of the Vendidad,* ex¬ 
plained elsewhere, which recurs frequently. Examples of 
masculine bases are perhaps rojoit 

zaratustrdit , “ institutione zaratuslricu” (V. S. p, 86), although 
otherwise raji , which I have not elsewhere met with, 

is a masculine: the adjective base zaratustru however, be¬ 
longs to the three genders. From jZhup gairi, “ moun- 
[G. Ed. p. 211.] tain, 11 occurs the ablative 7x g gardit 
in the Yescht-Sade.f Bases in u have ao-tX in the 
ablativcll; and in no class of words, with the exception of 


*■ See Graratn. Grit. add. fld r. 156. 

f What Anquetil III. 170. Hem. 4, writes guarded can be nothing else 
than the ablative gardit^ for Anquetil generally expresses 

^ by gu, A3 by e, by 6e , and by d. The nominal base Jj^pgabi, 
however, is treated in Zend as if gari was the original form, and the i 
which precedes the r was produced by the final i, as remarked by 
M. Burnouf in the article quoted at p. 173, and confirmed by the genitive 
•hv 1 ’’ garuis. That, however, which is remarked by M. Burnouf, 
1. c. with respect to the genitive, and of which the Vend. S, p. 64. affords 
frequent proof in the genitive j V^?.v.\ ' patois , must also he extended to 
the ablative in oit ; and the i, which, according to <$.41., is adduced through 
the final j i of the base, is dropped again before this termination. 

} For this we also find eut; e.g. rjo>c>^AAi$ mainyeui from 

maimju. 

[( Interchanges of 0 and A- 6 are particularly common, owing to the 
slight difference of these letters. Thus, eg. for qpW* rnract, “he 
spoke” occurs very frequently ™aot; the former, however, U, 

as «« can satisfactorily prove, the right reading; for, first, it is supported 

by 
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Jlint in o, does the ablative more frequently occur, altho 
these words are in number but five or six, the ablative use 
of which is very frequent; e.g. <^a> w^fUAjd&onhadh lt crea- 
tione," from duoiihu, in a passage explained elsewhere* 
anhad-t, " mundo" from arihu; r^\f\ 

ianadt "corpora," from >yA*p tana . Bases ending with con¬ 

sonants are just as little able to annex the [G. Ed. p. 212 .] 
ablative <x> t without the intervention of another letter, as 
the accusative is to annex m without an intermediate letter; 
and they have at as their termination, numerous examples of 
which occur; e.g, r^xsdxs ap-at, “ aqud" ; dthr-at, 

“ igne” ; qoAyA35 s^aj^ chashman-at, “ oculo ”; f^AjyAi^gujy 
naonhan-at 11 naso” ; dnij-at> “ d&mune "; qoAjjj^ 

vis-at, "loco” (cf, vicns, according to §. 21.). Owing to 
the facile interchange of the aj a with a \s d f tfr jui (It is 
sometimes erroneously written for at ; thus, Vendidad 
S. p. 338, r^Aw^o^jAi^jJjJAA^ sadchani-dt for r^At^o^JAJ^AJAJ sad’ 
chant-at “ lucenle" Bases in u sometimes follow the 


by the Sanskrit form abrdt , for which the irregular form watfrl 

N \ 

abrav-it is used; and secondly, it answers to the 1st pers, mradm (V r . S. 
p. 123 J; thirdly, the Sanskrit o is, in Zend, never represented by \Las 
ao, but by ^ 6 , before which, according to §. 28., another a$ a is placed, 
hence ad : on the other hand, kxs ao represents u, in accordance with 
f. 32 and §. 23. If, then, >jjajq) pasu formed in the ablative r^i>A 3 JJAia) 
pakaot, this would conduct ns to a Sanskrit tjtr pasu t; while from the 
ablativesqo afritbi-t , qo s^?yM$>y\s?AS£zaratustrbi-t, rv'.v^ 

garoi-t , and from the analogy, in other respects, with the genitive, the 
Guna forai, pnso-t muet be deduced. Moreover, iu the Vend. S. 

the ablative form r^AJ ao-t actually occure; for at p. 102. (ai^aj^' 
r^A>WjjJfXS$ ; hacha vanhea6~t mananh-at , '‘from pure 

spirit “) occurs vanheaot , the ablative of vaiihu; and the £ #* preceding 
the a is an error in orthography, and vanhaot is the form intended: 
p. 245 occurs r^i^Ajfey jjO anhaot , “ mundo , from anhu. 

* Gramm. Crit. $. fitO. ann. 2. 
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consonantal declension in having qoaj at as the ablative ter¬ 
mination instead of a mere t ; just as in the genitive, besides 
a simple s, they exhibit also an 6 (from as, §. 56 b .) f although 
more rarely. Thus, for the above-mentioned 
ianaot, “ corpore," occurs also tanv-at (Vend. S. p. 482).* 
Feminine bases in au a and ^ i have r^juu at in the ablative, 
as an analogous form to the feminine genitive termination 
as, whence, in the Zend do; e.g. 
dahmay-dt, " praclara," from juj qxs^dahmd ; t^x\y^xs?xs»7y 
urvaray-dt) “ arbore, from axj7m>>7> urvcird; AiJ 

[G. Ed. p. 213 ] barethry-dt, “ genitrice" from bare - 

tint f The feminine bases also in i/, and perhaps also those 
in i , may share this feminine termination at ; thus, 
from xantn , " begetting,” comes the ablative zanthxo-dt (cf. 
Gramm. Crit. §. 640. Rem. 2.). Although, then, the ablative 
has been sufficiently shewn to belong to all declensions in 
Zend, and the ablative relation is also, for the most part, 
denoted by the actual ablative, still the genitive not un- 
frequently occurs in the place of the ablative, and even 
adjectives in the genitive in construction with sub¬ 
stantives in the ablative. Thus we read, Vend S. p. 479, 

hacha 

avanhdtX visat yat mtlzdayasndis , “ex hac tend quidem max- 
dayasnicd' 7 


* Burnout writes tanavat, probably according to another Codex. 
I hold both forms to be correct, the rather as in the genitive, also, both 
tanv-b and tanav-6 occur; and in general, before all terminations beginning 
with a vowel, both the simple form and that with Gnna are possible. 

f Vendidad Sade, p. 436: xs <3Xij£^ 

^7(3>q) Yatha vehrko 

chathwaregangro nishdaredairydt barethryat hacha puthrcm. As a wolf, 
a fonr-footed animal, tears a child from its mother." This sentence is 
also important as an example of the intensive l° rr ( Ll Gramm. Crit. 
§. 363.) The Codex, however, divides incorrectly niskdar dairydt . 
t Regarding this form, see p. 172. Rem. 
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The Old Roman corresponds with the Zend in re¬ 
gard to the designation of the ablative; and in those two 
memorials of the language, that on the Columna rostrata, and 
the S. C. de Bacchanalibus , which are the most important 
inscriptions that remain, all ablatives end with d ; so that 
it is surprising that the ablative force of this letter could 
be overlooked, and that the empty name of a paragogic d 
could be held satisfactory. Bases ending with a conso¬ 
nant use cd as ablative suffix, as in the accusative they 
have em instead of a simple 7 n: hence, forms like proe- 
sent-ed dictator-cd, answer to the Zend iauclwnt-ab athr-at 
{lucente igne) ,* while navale-d * prceda-d, inalto-d mari-d , 
senatu-d, like the above-mentioned Zend forms 
gardi-(, €t monte" tanad-t, “ corpore &c. ; and in 

Sanskrit ^rTrT vrikd-t, " lupo " have a simple T sound to 
denote the ablative. The Oscan also takes the ablative 
sign d through all declensions, as appears from the remark¬ 
able inscription of Bantia, e*g. dolu-d [G. Ed p. 214.] 
mallu-d , cum preivatu-d, toufa-d prcesenti-d. f It may be pre¬ 
liminarily observed, that, in the 3d person of the imperative, 
old Latin and Oscan forms like es-tod, es-iud — for es-to, and 


therefore with a double designation of person—correspond 
remarkably to similar Veda forms with which w T e are 
hitherto acquainted only from Panini ; e.g . 
which signifies both “ vivat" and “ vive" but in the latter 
sense is probably only an error in the use of the language 
(cf. invito as 3d and 2d person). 

182. In classical Latinity a kind of petrified ablative 
form appears to be contained in the appended pronoun 
met, wiiieh may be transferred from the 1st person to the 
others also, and answers to the Sanskrit ablative mat , 
"from me.” But it is possible, also, that met may have 


* The e here belongs to the base, which alternates between e and i. 
t See O. Muller’s Etruscans, p. 36. 
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dropped an initial . 9 , and may stand for smet, and so be¬ 
long to the appended pronoun m sma , explained in §. 165. 
&c., corresponding with its ablative smuf, to which it 
stands in the same relation that memor (for mesmor) does 

to vi smri — from smar , §. 1 . —“to remember. 1 ' The corn¬ 
el • 

bination of this syllable, then, with pronouns of the three 
persons, would require no excuse, for m sma , as has 
been shewn, unites itself to all persons, though it must 
itself be regarded as a pronoun of the 3d person. The 
conjunction sed , too, is certainly nothing but the ablative 
of the reflexive; and sec? occurs twice in the S. C. de Bacch . 
as an evident pronoun, and, in fact, governed by inter ; 

[G. Ed. p. 215.] whence it may be assumed that inter can 
be used in construction with the ablative, or also that, in the 
old languages, the accusative is the same with the ablative : 
the latter view is confirmed by the accusative use of ted and 


med in Plautus. 

f 183. In Sanskrit the ablative expresses distance from a 
place, the relation " whence ; ft and this is the true, original 
destination of this case, to which the Latin remained 
constant in the names of towns. From the relation 
“whence,” however, the ablative is, in Sanskrit, trans¬ 
ferred to the causal relation also; since that on account 
of which any tiling is done is regarded as the place whence 
an action proceeds. In this manner the confines of the abla¬ 
tive and instrumental touch one another, and ?R /thin (§. 158.; 
and iTWrf tasmdt, may both express “on account of which.” 
In advefbial use the ablative spreads still further, and in 
some words denotes relations, which arc otherwise foreign 
to the ablative. In Greek, adverbs in cos may be looked upon 
as sister forms of the Sanskrit ablative; so that w-s, from 
bases in o, would have the same relation to the Sanskrit 


The reduplication in me-mor , from vie-smor, would he of the kind 
used in Sanskrit, e.g. pasparsa , “ he touched, of wi k x tree ter 
j Cl. tlw Gothic ablatives in 6, adduced in 6. 204. Rem. 1. p. 384. 
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d t, from bases in a, that, e.g . o/Swcrz has to ^rfcT dada-fi. 
Thus, o/xca-f may be akin to the Sanskrit ^HTIrT sam&-t t 
“ from the similar,” both in termination and in base. In 
Greek, the transition of the T sounds into ? was requisite, if 
indeed they were not to be entirely suppressed*; and in 
§. 152. we have seen neuter bases in t, in the uninflected 
cases, preserve their final letter from being entirely lost by 
changing it into £. We deduce, therefore, [G. Ed- p* 21 .] 
adverbs like OyUto-f, ovtlo-$, w-v, from o/xco-t, outco-t, o)-t or 
oficd-8, &c., and this is the only way of bringing these forma¬ 
tions into comparison with the cognate languages; and it is 
not to be believed that the Greek has created for this ad¬ 
verbial relation an entirely peculiar form, any more than 
other case-terminations can be shewn to be peculiar to the 
Greek alone. The relation in adverbs in ai-f is the same as 
that of Latin ablative forms like hoc modo , quo modo,raro t 
perpetuo. In bases ending with a consonant, os for or might 
be expected as the termination, in accordance with Zend 
ablatives like chashman-at, " oculo but then 

the ablative adverbial termination would be identical with 
that of the genitive: this, and the preponderating analogy 
of adverbs from o bases, may have introduced forms like 
(T(j)<fipov-tds, which, with respect to their termination, may be 
compared with Zend feminine ablatives like 
hordhry-dt We must also, with reference to the irre¬ 
gular length of this adverbial termination, advert to the 
Attic genitives in cos for o $.f 


§L 


* As, in oGtco, together with outm-s-, i>8f, a<pva>, and adverbs from 
prepositions—?^, Sva>, ku to., tc c. It is here desirable to remark, that in 
Sanskrit, also, the ablative termination occurs in adverbs from prepositions, 
as adhaelAt, “(from) beneath,” JJT331TT purastdt, “(from) before, ’ 

&e. (Gram. Crit. ^.652. p. 273 ). . , 

t In compounds, remains of ablative forms may exist with the original 

T sound retained. We will therefore observe, that in 'A^potirr, the first 

member 
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THE GENITIVE. 

[G. Ed. p. 217.] 184. In no case do the different members 

of the Sanskrit family of languages agree so fully as in the 
genitive singular; only that in Latin the two first declen¬ 
sions, together with the fifth, as well as the two first persons 
of the pronouns, have lost their old termination, and have re¬ 
placed it by that of the old locative. The Sanskrit termi¬ 
nations of the genitive are TH st/a f as, and as: 
the three first are common to the three genders: as is 


member has a genuine ablative meaning; and as the division a^po-blrr] 
admits of no satisfactory explanation, one may rest satisfied with d<fipo8-trr). 
In Sanscrit, abhrdditd would mean “the female who proceeded 

from a cloud,” for abhrd-t must become abhrdd before itd ($. 93 *.); and in 
neuter verba the otherwise passive participial suffix ta has usually a past 
active meaning. Of this usage in), in a(j>po8-iT7), might be a remnant, and 
this compound might mean, therefore, “ She who arose, who sprang, from 
foam/’ The only difficulty here is the 6hort vowel of 08 for <od. As re¬ 
gards the Sanskrit, here also the 8 of the ablative may in most declensions 
rest on an exchange with an older t (cf. p. 184 G. ed. Note); and, ns the 
Zend gives us every reason to expect Sanskrit ablatives like jihivdy-at , 
prite-t , suno t, bhavldiyanty-dt, dtman at ; so it wifi be most natural to 
refer the existing forms jilwdy-ds , prtte-s , &c., where they have an abla¬ 
tive meaning, to the exchange of t with s, which is more or less in vogue 
according to the variety of dialects ; particularly as it is known, also, that, 
vice versa , according to certain laws, ^ 8 passes into 71 t (Gramm. Crit. 

100.). Conscquently the identity between the genitive and ablative, in 
most declensions, would be only external, and the two casea would vary 
in their history ; bo that, e.g.jikwdy-as would be, in one sense, viz. in that 
of lingua, independent and original; and in another, that of Unyud, a 
corruption o fjikw&y&t, At the time when Sanskrit and Zend were sepa¬ 
rated from one another, the retention of the original t muBt have been 
the prevailing inclination, and, together with it, may also its change into 
s have arisen, as the Zend also uses, at times, the genitive form with an 
ablative meaning ( e.g . Vend. S. p. 177.). 
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cipally confined to the consonantal bases,* and hence has 
the same relation to s that, in the accusative, am has to m, 
and, in the Zend ablative, at has to t. 


<S 


185. Before the genitive sign ^ s the [G. Ed. p. 218.] 
vowels ^ i and ^ n take Guna; and the Zend, and in a 
more limited degree, also the Lithuanian and Gothic, share 
this augment. All u bases, for example, in Lithuanian and 
Gothic, prefix an a to their final vowel: hence the Lithuanian 
sunaii-s and Gothic sunau-s correspond to the Sanskrit Tpfa 
sunds (jilii) from sunaus (§. 2.). In the i bases in Gothic, Guna 
is restricted to the feminines; thus anstai-s , 14 gratia" answers 
to jftrra pritd-s. Respecting Lithuanian genitives of i bases 
see §. 193. The High German has, from the earliest period, 
dropped the genitive sign in all feminines: in consonantal 
bases (§§. 125. 127.) the sign of the genitive is wanting in 
the other genders also. 

186. The form which the Sanskrit genitive termination 

after consonants assumes, as it were of necessity (§. 94.), 
viz. as for s, has in Greek, in the form of, passed over also to 
the vowels t and v and diphthongs terminating in v; and 
genitives like 7 TOjOTe<- 9 , fyOcv-s, which would be ill accordance 
witli §. 185. are unheard of; but iropn-os, l^du-os answer, 
like 7 ro5~o'f, to Sanskrit genitives of consonantal bases, as 
pad-as, “ pedis? vdch-as , “ vocis. The Latin, on the 

other hand, answers more to the other sister languages, 
but is without Guna: so hosti-s is like the Gothic genitive 
gasti-s. In the u bases (fourth declension) the lengthening 
of the u may replace the Guna, or, more correctly, this 
class of words followed the Greek or consonantal principle, 
and the vowel dropped before s was compensated for by 


* Besides tills, it occurs only in monosyllabic bases in i 35 a, P du and 
^ du ; e.g. rdy-as f “rci, y ntiv-(is 7 “navis and in neuters in ^ i and ^ w, 
which, by the assumption of an euphonic r[ w, assimilate to the consonantnl 
declension in most cases. 
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lengthening the u. The S. C. de Bacch. gives tlie genitive 



senatu-os in Grecian garb. Otherwise the termination is 
of consonantal bases is better derived from the Sanskrit 

[G. Ed. p. 219.] as than from the Greek of, because the old 
Sanskrit a in other places in Latin lias been weakened to i, 
as frequently happens in Gothic (§§. 66 . 67 .). 

187. With regard to the senatu-os just mentioned, it is 

important to remark, that, in Zend also, the u bases, in¬ 
stead of annexing a simple s in the genitive, as 
mainyeu-s , “of the spirit,'" from mainyn* may, after the 
manner of consonantal bases, add 3 6 (from as, cf. p. 212, 

G. Ed.), as danhv-d, or danhav-6 , for 

danheu-s “ foci, 11 from danhu. This kind of genitive 

occurs very frequently as a substitute for the locative, as 
also for the ablative (Vend. S. p. 177), more rarely with a 
genuine genitive meaning.* 

188. Bases in ^ a, and pronouns of the third person, of 
which oniy amu ends with a vowel other than a, have, in 
Sanskrit, the more full genitive sign ^ sya ; hence, e. y. 
rj m vrika-sya , “ lujri," fre*? ta-sya , “ hujus , ^cc.^g^q a mu-shy a. 


# It might be assumed that as ^aatXeos clearly stands for fiasihtFos, 
&c6s for poFos, uaos for vhF6s, (§. 124.), so also farm would stand for 
chrrefoff, and that «crreos, therefore, should be compared with the Zend 
genitives with Guna, as danhav-d. The e, therefore, in 

ucrrcos would not he a corrupted v of the base, but the Guna vowel foreign 
to the base; but the v of the base, which, according to the original law of 
sound, must become F before vowels, is, like all other digammaa in the 
actual condition of the language, suppressed. The e is certainly a very 
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^4${us” (§. 21.) In Zend this termination [G. Ed. p.2-20.] 
appears in the form of h£ (§. 42.): hence, e. g. 
vehrkahe, “ lupi? tuiryi-he , “ quarti? for tuirya-he . 

189. In Greek and Latin we have already, in another 
place, pointed out a remnant of the genitive termination 
Tq sija, and, in fact, precisely in places where it might be 
most expected. As bases in ^ a correspond to the Greek 
bases in o, and as a in Greek at the furthest extremity of words 
between two vowels is generally dislodged, I do not enter¬ 
tain the smallest doubt that the old epic genitive termination 
in to is an abbreviation of crio ; and that e. g. in TOio = ff*q 
ta-sya, the first o belongs to the base, and only to to the 
ease-sign. As regards, however, the loss of the <x in to?o, the 
Greek Grammar supplies us with another oio , where a 2 is 
lost, the necessary and original existence of which no one 
can doubt: eStdocro, and the ancient position of the 2 in the 
second person, testify for didoiao instead of §<§o?o, as for eAe- 
ycco instead of eAeyou, just as the Indian ta-sya for 
to-cno instead of ro?o. In the common language the i, also, 
lias been dropped after the cr, and the o of the termination, 
which has remained, has been contracted with that of the base 
to ov ; hence too from to-o. The Homeric form ao (Bopeao, 
A tvetao) belongs likewise to this place, and stands for a-/o, 
and this for a-cno (§. 116.). The Latin has transposed our 
FI sya to jus, with the change, which is so frequent, of the 
old a before the final s to u (cf. ^ vrika-s , “ lupus? 
yunjmns, juntjhnus); hence, hu jus, cu-jus, e-jus f illius for illi- 


~jus, &c. I cannot, however, believe that the i of the second 
declension is an abbreviation of oio , of which the t alone has 
been retained ;* for it is clear that lupi and [G. Ed. p. 221.] 
lupcp. from lupai rest on the same principle; and if lupi pro¬ 
ceeds from Avkoio, whence can lupai be derived, as the cor- 
responding Greek feminines nowhere exhibit an aio or r,io? 


* Hartnng’B Cases, p 211. 
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iOO. In Lithuanian the genitives of the a bases differ re¬ 
markably from those of the other declensions, and denote 
the case by o, in which vowel, at the same time, the final 
vowel of the base is contained; thus, wilko , “ lupi” for 
wilka-s . It is probable that this o (6) has arisen from as, 


n 

'SL 


according to a contraction similar to that in the Zend (§. 56 b .), 
In old Sclavonic, also, o occurs, answering to the Sanskrit 
as ; and <nebo , gen. nebese , corresponds to the Sanskrit 
nabhas. That, however, the Lithuanian has left the sylla¬ 
ble as in the nominative unaltered, but in the genitive has 
contracted it to o, may induce the remark, tfcat like cor¬ 
ruptions do not always find entrance in like places, if they 
have not raised themselves to a pervading law. In this 
manner, in Gothic, the old a has remained in the interroga¬ 
tive base HVA in the nominative (hvas), but in the genitive 
hvi-s the weakening to i has taken place; so that here, as 
in Lithuanian, only the more worthy powerful nominative 
has preserved the older more powerful form, and an unor- 
ganic difference has found its way into the two t cases, which 
ought to be similar. 

191. The Gothic has no more than the Lithuanian pre¬ 
served a remnant of the more full genitive termination sya , 
and the Gothic a bases, in this case, resemble the i bases, 


because a before final s has, according to §. 67., become 
weakened to i ; thus vulji-s for vulfa-s; as also in Old 
Saxon the corresponding de#lensiou exhibits a-s together 
with e-s, although more rarely ; thus, dnya-s, “ of the day, 
[G. Ed. p. 222 .] answering to the Gothic dayi-s. The conso¬ 
nantal bases have, in Gothic, likewise a simple s for case-sign; 
hence, ahrnins, Jipand-s, brothr-s (§. 132.). I be older sister 
dialects lead us to conjecture that originally an a, more 
lately an i, preceded this s — ahmin-as>jiycind-as , brdtbr-as 
which, as in the nominative of the a bases (vnlf -s for vulfas), 
has been suppressed. The Zend exhibits in the r roots an 
agreement with the Gothic, and forms, e.g. *l7 M/ nar-s, “ of 
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the man, 1 ' not nar-d, probably on account of the nature of 
the r bordering on that of a vowel, and of its facile combi¬ 
nation with s.* 

192. Feminines in Sanskrit have a fuller genitive ter¬ 
mination in bases ending with a vowel, viz. ds for simple 
5 (see §. 113.); and, in fact, so that the [G. Ed. p. 223.] 


short-ending bases in ^ i and ^ u may use at will either 
simple *T s or ds ; and instead of pritd-s, THTta 

lands, also Tt?n* prihj-ds , tanw-ds, occur. The long 

vowels sen d, u,’\ have always ds ; hence, 

jihwdy-ds , HftroTWHT bhavishyanty-ds , vadhw-ds . This 

termination Tiru ds, is, in Zend, according to §. 56 b ., 
sounded do; hence, hizvay-do, 

bushyainty-do . In bases in j i and > u I have not met 


* Hence I deduce the genitives AV5?A>flU.Vi2l brdtar-s, 
duyhdhar-8 —which cannot be quoted—and the probability that the corre¬ 
sponding Sanskrit, forms are properly bhratur , duhitur , which cannot be 
gleaned from the Sanskrit alone, on account of §. 11., and by reason of the 
elsewhere occurring euphonic interchange of s and r. bhratur, and 

similar forms, would therefore stand for - urs , and this apparently for ai's, 
through the influence of the liquids; and, according to 94., they would 
have lost the genitive sigh. The same is the case with the numeral adverb 
*TiTT chatur, “four times,” for ^lr chaturs; for which the Zend, by 

OX - t ^ \ 

transposing the r, gives ^v 5 >/Oaj^s chatkrus (§, 44.). The Indian Gram¬ 
marians also, in the genitives under discussion, assume the absence of the 
genitive sign (Laghu-Kaumudi, p. 35). As, however, tlic VisArga, in 
kroshtu (from the theme ifal krdshtar or ^ kroshtri , see §. 1.), 
may evidently stand as well for 5 as for r; so in such doubtful cases it is 
of no consequence to which side the Indian Grammarians incline, where 
arguments are not found in the Sanskrit itself, or in the cognate languages, 
which either confirm or refute their statements. And it is impossible, if 
the Visarga, in HT7T: bhratuh, stands for r , that the preceding u can bo 
a transposition of the final letter of the base f°r this cannot be 

both retained in the form of r, and yet changed into w (cf. Colebrook, 


p. 55, Rem.) 

t Only the few monosyllabic words make an exception. (Gramm. 
C'rit. §. 130.) 
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with this termination ; together with dfntSi-s, 

o taneu-s , or tanv-S, tanav-6 , I find 

no The cognate 



European languages exhibit no stronger termination in the 
feminine than in the masculine and neuter; the Gothic, how¬ 
ever, shews a disposition to greater fulness in the feminine 
genitive, inasmuch as the 6 bases preserve this vowel in con¬ 
tradistinction to the nominative and accusative; but the 
i bases, as has been shewn above, attach Guna to this vowel, 
while the masculines do not strengthen it at all. Compare 
(jibd-s with the uninflected and base-abbreviated nominative 
and accusative giha, and amtai-s with gasti-s . Respecting 
the pronominal and adjective genitives, as thi-zd-s, hlindai- 
zd-s, see §. 172. The Greek, also, in its feminine first declen¬ 
sion preserves the original vowel length in words which have 
weakened the nominative and accusative— crcpvp a?, Moucr^, 

[G. Ed. p. 224 .] opposed to crcpvptx, crcpupa-v, povaav* In 
Latin, also, as, with the original length of the base escas , 
terras , &c. stands opposed to escd , esca-m. It cannot be sup¬ 
posed that these genitives are borrowed from the Greek; 
they are exactly what might be expected to belong to a 
language that has s for the genitive character. That, 
however, this form, which no doubt extended originally to 
all a bases, gradually disappeared, leaving nothing but a 
few remains, and that the language availed itself of other 
helps, is in accordance with the usual fate of languages 
which continually lose more and more of their old heredi- 
ditary possessions. 

193 . The Lithuanian, in its genitive rank-fis for ranka-s , 


■» The Attic termination ws* is, perhaps, a perfect transmission .of the 
Sanskrit As; so that forms like ttoXc-ojs answer to V ■ As. 

Although the Greek cos is not limited to the feminine, it is nevertheless 
excluded from the neuter (<l<rr«or), and tho preponderating numDer of» 


bases are feminine. 


MINI I.*/ 
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Resembles the Gothic; and in some other cases, also, re¬ 
places the feminine a by a long or short o. It is doubtful 
how the genitives of i bases, like aiviis, are to be regarded. 
As they are, for the most part, feminine, and the few mas¬ 
culines may have followed the analogy of the prevailing 
gender, the division awi-es might be made; and this might 
be derived, through the assimilative force of the i, from 
awi-ds (cf. p. 174, note*), which would answer to the San¬ 
skrit genitives like n’trOT^ prity-ds. If, however, it be com¬ 
pared with iftfo prit&s, and the 6 of aivids be looked upon 
as Guna of the i (§. 2(5.), then the reading molds for aw$s is 
objectionable. Ruhig, indeed, in his Glossary, frequently 
leaves out the i, and gives ugnes, “of the fire/ 1 for ugnids; 
but in other cases, also, an i is suppressed before the e 
generated by its influence (p. 174, note*); and, e.g all 
feminine bases in ya have, in the genitive, es for i-Ps or y-Ss, 
as giesm£-s> for giesmy&t, from GIESMYA (see p. 169, note). 
Therefore the division aund-s might also be made, and it 
might be assumed that the i bases have* in some cases, ex¬ 
perienced an extension of the base, similar to those which 
were explained in the note, p. 174 (cf. §. 120.), This 
view appears to me the most correct, espe- [G. Ed. p. 225.] 
cially as in the vocative, also, cnoid answers to giesme fqr 
giesmye, or giesmie. 

194. As regards the origin of the form through which, 
in the genitive, the thing designated is personified, with 
the secondary notion of the relation of space, the language 
in this case returns back to the same pronoun, whence, in 
§. 134., the nominative was derived. And there is a pro¬ 
noun for the fuller termination also, viz. ^ sya, which occurs 
only in the Vedas (cf. §. 55.), and the s of which is replaced 


in the oblique cases likewise, as in the neuter, by t (Gramm. 
Grit. §. 268.); so that to sya stands in the same relation to 
HR tya-m and tr tya-i that sa does to TTH ta-m, tth ta-t. 
It is evident, therefore, that in TO sya , W tya, the bases ^ sa , 
H fa, are contained, with the vowel suppressed and united 


v 
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the relative base tt ya. 
of the genitive formation :* 


Here follows a general view 


<8L 


SANSKRIT, 

2END. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHUAN. GOTHIC. 

m. vrikasya . 

vflhrkti-he, 

\vKo-to, 

.... 

rtJi/Ao, vulfi-s. 

m. kasya. 

ka-hd. 

.... 

cu-jus , 

led , 

f. jihwdy-ds. 

Mzvay-&o, 


terras, 

rank A-s t gibus. 

m. pafS-s, 

patdi-s. 

.... 

host is. 

. . . . t gastirs. 

paty-us ,, 

.... 

7rocn-09, 

.... 

. 

f. pnte-s. 

tf/WVcJi-s, 

.... 


• . . . f aiutais. 

prity-ds. 

.... 

(jwae-tds, 

.... 

• • • • • • • • 

f. bhavlshyan 

bushyainty-do , 


.... 

. 

m. stint J-.9, 

paseu-s, 

.... 

.... 

swnew-s, sunaus . 

t • • • 

pasv-6, 


.... 

.... .... 

O f. tand-s, 

taneu-s , 

.... 


.... handaus. 

W tanw-ds. 

tanv-6. 

TT/TLf-Of, 

.... 

.... «... 

_ f. vadhw-ds, 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. 

js ra.f. arts, 


/3o(f)-or, 

bov-is, 


5 

i_jf. ndv-as, 

.... 


.... 

i • § • • • • • 

f. f*£bA-a*» 


07T-0S, 

*1002$, 


m. bharat-as , 


<t>cpovr-osi fereHit-is, 

.... II fiyand~is. 

ni. (Hmcin-os, 


Satpov-og, 

.serw?ott“is, 

, dkmen-s, ahmin-s. 

n, ndmn-as, 

7iamaw-(14 

TaKav~o$> 

nomin-is , 

.... nrtwim-s. 


* The meanings will be found in 148. 
f See f. 103. 

I See p. 103. Note 


§ And <Vp>Ju7jAl baratu also may occur, according to the analogy of 
■V ' <:?£-! bfrixatd ’ “fpkmdenlis, ” V. S. p. 87, and passim. The reten¬ 
tion of the nasal in the genitive, however, as in all other cases, is the more 
common form, and can be abundantly quoted. For barento, 

also ’ \'av.'A>4u baranti) , is possible, and likewise, m the other cases, the 

older At a for c t In some participles, as in JMMM***** ^ 
which is of constant recurrence as the usual epit.w. o a„ricn mre 

miitnja) £ ? "ever occurs. 

II Vide f. 2B4. p. 302, Note t- 
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ZEND. 

bratar-s* 

dughdhar-Sy't 

dsitar-s, 

vachunh-u>t 


GREEK. LATIN. 

TrarjO-of, frcttr-is , 
Svycnp-os, malr-ls, 
Sorrjp-os, dator-is, 
e7re(o-)-or, oper-is, 


LITHUAN. GOTHIC. 

.... br6thr-s . 
dugter-s , dauhtr-s . 


THE LOCATIVE. 

195. This case has, in Sanskrit and Zend,§ £ for its cha¬ 
racter, and in Greek and Latin || has received the function of 
tlie dative, yet has not suffered its locative [G. Ed. p. 227.] 
signification to be lost; hence, AoiStdvi, M apadayvt, ^a\ap7vt, 
ayptd, oikoi, x a ^ ai i and, transferred to time, rrj avr?j ypepa, 
r'f} avr?] vvktL So in Sanskrit, f \^mdivas£, “in the day;” ftrfjr 
nisi , “in the night.” 

196. With to a of the base preceding it, the locative ^ i 

passes into T? £ (§. 2.), exactly as in Zend ; but here, also, 
A di stands for 70 $ (§. 33 .) ; so that in this the Zend 
approaches very closely to the Greek datives like o'Ikoi, 
po! } and c rot, in which ! has not yet become subscribed, or 
been replaced by the extinction of the base vowel. To the 
forms mentioned answers inaidhytii , “in the mid¬ 

dle. ’ One must be careful not to regard this and similar 
phenomena as shewing a more intimate connexion between 
Greek and Zend. 

197, In Lithuanian, which language possesses a proper 
locative, bases in a correspond in this case in a remark¬ 
able manner with the Sanskrit and Zend, since they con- 

* It would be better to read brdthr-6, after the analogy of d&thr-d y 
> reatoris.” (Burnouf, “Yacna,” p. 363, Note), 
t The gen. of dughdar is probably dughder-6 (see p. 194, Note 1 ). 

I See p. 163, Note \. 

$ Few cases admit of being more abundantly quoted in Zend than the 
locative, with which, nevertheless, Rash appears to have been unacquainted 
nt the time of publishing bin treatise, as he does not give it in any of 
ins three paradigms. 

II I now refer the Latin dative to the Sanskrit dative, rather than to 
the locative; see p. 1227 G. Ed., Note +. 
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Jtfact this a with the old locative ?, which appears pure 
nowhere any more, to e ; hence, diewe, u in God/’ from 
DTEJVA, answers to - 7 devd, **»;oa*4 dadvd. The bases 
which terminate with other vowels employ, however, in 
Lithuanian, without exception, ye as the locative termina¬ 
tion, without any accent upon the e, a circumstance which 
must not be overlooked. This e is, perhaps, only an anor¬ 
ganic echo, which has occasioned the change of the old locative 
i into y, as, in Zend, the plural locative termination sn, by 
adding an rt, appears, for the most part, in the form of A3»t^) 

[G. Ed. p. 228 .] shra , or hva. To the Lithuanian ye 

answers also, in old Sclavonic, a locative termination ye, for 
which several declensions have the original pure i; so 
that nebes-i, “in Heaven/’ and imen-i, “in the name/’ agree 
most strictly with the Sanskrit nabhas-i and 

ndman-i , from *|H*r nabhas, numan. 

198. Masculine bases in % and v, and, optionally, feminine 
bases also, have a different locative termination in San¬ 
skrit, viz. ^ da, before which * i and s u are dropped; 
but in vfapati, “lord/ 1 and sakhi, “friend/ 1 the i has 
remained in its euphonic change to n y: hence, q&paty-du, 
sakhy-dn. If we consider the vocalization of the 6' to it, 
shewn in §. 56 b ., and that, in all probability, in the dual, 
also, w du has proceeded from ds (§.206.); moreover, 
the circumstance that in the Vedas the genitive occurs 


with a locative meaning • ^ftp^nrrw dakshindyds , “in dexterd, 
for qfqiU T q i w dak§hindydm, Panini VII. 1. 39.); and, finally, 
the fact that, in Zend, masculines in i and u likewise em¬ 
ploy genitive terminations with a locative signification : we 
shall be much disposed to recognise in this ^rt du, from 


H ds, a sort of Attic or produced genitive termination* 
199. In u bases, instead of the locative the Zend usually 
[ploys the genitive termination <1 (from '*n» as), while, 
a genitive meaning, the form m»>% <'«-« is more com- 
thus we read, in the Vend. S. p. 337 , 

f»c. Mmi anhr6 ynt - <tstm mU ,“k 
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muvdo quidem existenle" This Zend termination 6 (froita 
a + u) has the same relation to the Sanskrit du that a 
Short a has to a long a, and the two locative terminations 
are distinguished only by the quantity of the first member 
of the diphthong. On the other hand, we find in the 
feminine base tanu, “ body,’' very often the genuine 

locative form ianv-i ; and we do not doubt that, in 

Sanskrit also, originally the u bases of the [G. Ed. p. 229.] 
three genders admitted in the locative the termination i 
sunw-ij crf^ tanw-iy madhiv-i , or wfa madhu-n-i). 

O \3 

Bases in j i employ, in the locative, the usual genitive 
termination 6i-s ; thus, in the Vend. S. p. 234, £>yA\)$Ajy 

ahmi namdneyat muzdayasnuis, “ i/i 
liac terra quidem mazdayasnica , which Anquetil renders by 
“dans le pays des mazdeiesnans." In pronouns, also, though 
they have a locative, the genitive sometimes occurs with 
a locative meaning; e. g. Vend. S. p. 46, j 

ahihe visS f “ in this way,' 1 or “ place,” (cf. the feminine form 
fxu&jfix* ainhdo , §. 172. Note.). 

200 . From the Zend and Sanskrit we have already been 
compelled to acknowledge a connexion between the genitive 
and locative; and as we Jiave seen the locative replaced 
by the genitive, so must we, in Latin, recognise a replacing 
of the genitive by the locative. Through the formal 
agreement of the corresponding Latin and Sanskrit teraii 
nation, and from the circumstance that the genitive occurs 
with a locative meaning only in the two first declensions 
(Roj/icc, Corinthi, hami), not in the third or in the plural (ruri 
not ruris ), M. Prof. Rosen was first induced to characterize 
the Latin genitive of the two first declensions as borrowed 
from the old locative; a view, the correctness of which 1 
do not doubt, and which I have already corroborated else¬ 
where by the genitives of the two first persons, in which mci 
iui, agree most surprisingly with qfa mayi (from §. 2.), 
4< in me,” Iwayi (from tivd-i). Or ought, perhaps, a double 
inflexion i to be assumed as the sign of both a genitive and 
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locative dative? Should Roma (from Romai), Corinthi, 
be on one occasion genitives and on another locatives, and 
[G. Ed. p. 230.] in their different meaning be also of 
different origin ? And where, then, would the origin of the 
genitive Roma be found, as that of the locative has been 


found already ? Should met , tui, be compared, not with *rf4 
mayi , hvayi, pol, roi, but with mama , TR tam, pov, tou , 

Goth, meina, theina? As the cases, like their substitutes the 
prepositions, pass easily from one relation of space to 
another, and, to use the expression, the highest become the 
lowest, nothing appears to me more probable, than that, 
after the first declension had lost its a~s, then the dative, 
according to its origin a locative, necessarily became substi¬ 
tuted for the genitive also.* In the second declension the 
form o-h which belongs to the dative locative, corresponding 
to the Greek to, oi —and of which examples still remain 
handed down to us (as popufoi Romanui )—has become doubly 
altered : either the vowel of the base alone, or only that 
[G. Ed. p. 231.] of the termination, has been left, and the 
first form has fixed itself in the dative, and the latter in the 


* The assumption that a rejected 8 lies at the. base of the genitives in ?, 
ue ( a-i) appears to me inadmissible, because in all other parts of Grammar 
—numerous as the forms with a fiual 8 otherwise are—this letter has in 
Roman defied all the assaults of time, and appears everywhere where the 
cognate languages lead us to expect it: no terra for terras (acc. pi.), no 
lupi for lupos, no amce for amas , Sec. The question is not here that of an 
occasional suppression of the s in old poets, before a consonant in the word 
following. The genitives in e-s and <x~s occurring in inscriptions (pro¬ 
vinces , suce-s, see Struve, p. 7.) appear to different modes of writing 
one and the same form, which corresponds to the Greek rj-s for a-? j and 
I would not therefore derive the common genitive sua — older form suai — 
from suces with the s dropped. The genitives in us, given by Hartung 
(p. 361.) from inscriptions in Orelli (nomin-us, exercitu-us, Castto'-us, &c.), 
I am not surprised at, for this reason, that generally us is, in Latin, a 
favourite termination for Utf as; hence rwnnn-us has the same relation 
to TTHBH n&mn-aa, that nomin-i-bus has to ffWVQtt ndma'-bhyas, and 
(upu* to vare vriktt 
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nitive, which is therefore similar to the 110 m. plural, where, 
in like manner, Romani stands for Romanol But the dative 
is not universally represented in Latin by a locative ter¬ 
mination; for in the pronouns of the two first persons mihi 
answers to ma-hya w, from ma-bhyam, and iibi to 

tu-bhyam; as, however, the league between the dative and 
locative had been once concluded, this truly dative termi¬ 
nation occurs with a locative meaning (ibi, ubi ), while vice 
versa , in Sanskrit, the locative very frequently supplies the 
place of the dative, which latter, however, is most usually 
expressed by the genitive, so that the proper dative is, for 
the most part, applied to denote the causal relation. 

201. Pronouns of the 3d person have, in Sanskrit, rn in 

instead of i in the locative, and the ^ a of the appended 
pronoun m sma is elided (see §. 1G5.) ; hence, irfep| 
tasm'in , “in him”; kasmin , “in whom ? M This n, 

which seems to me to be of later origin, as it were an n 
ecpehKVdTiKov, does not extend to the two first persons, and 
is wanting in Zend also in those of the third; hence, 
jcx> ahmi , “ in this. 1 ' As to the origin of the i signifying 
the place or time of continuance, it is easily discovered as 
soon as i is found as the root of a demonstrative ; which, 
however, like the true form of all other pronominal roots, 
has escaped the Indian Grammarians. 

202, Feminine bases ending with long simple vowels 
have, in Sanskrit, a peculiar locative termination ; viz. 

Am, in which, also, the feminines in short i and u may at 
will participate (cf. §. 192.); while the monosyllabic femi¬ 
nine bases in long ^ i and u, for ^r*r dm, admit also the 
common ^ i\ hence, fW^TR bhiy-dm or fWfil bhiy-i, in 
fear,' 1 from vft Wit* In Zend this termi- [G. Ed. p. 232.1 


* Perhaps the termination dm is a corruption of the feminine genitive 
termination ds (cf. $. 108. dakshhmj&s for dakthimyam), 

where it should be observed that in Prakrit, os in Greek, a final s 1ms 
frequently become a nasal. 


[G. Eii. p. 233. 
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has become abbreviated to a (cf. §. 214.); hence, 
yahmy-a , 44 in which/’ from yahmi 

(cf. §. 172.). This termination appears, however, in Zend, 
to be less diffused than in Sanskrit, and not to be applicable 
to feminines in j i and > u. The form ianwi is dearly 
more genuine than the Sanskrit tanau, although from the 
earliest period, also, tanwam may have existed. 

203. We here give a general view of the locative, and 
of the cases akin to it in Greek and Latin (see §. 14S.): 


SANSKRIT- 

m. vrik$* 

ZENU- 

vehrkd* 

CREEK. 

\vK(x >, 

f. jihwuy-dm> 

7 lizvay-a. 

X<»P a > 

m. paty-du ,f 

.... 

TTOCl-t, 

f. prit'-du,\ 

.... 

TTOpTt-l , 

f. bhavishyanty-dm , 

bushyainty-a, . . . . 


LATIN. LITHUAN. 

lup'-z, wilke . 
terra-i, ranko-ye . 
hos(-i> p&li-ye. 
awi-ye. 


m. silri-au, 
f. tan y -du,§ 

n, madhu-n-i, 
f. vadhtc-dm, 
m.f .(/av-i, 

f. ndv-i, 
m. bharat-i , 

m. dtman-i , 

n. ndmn-i, 

m. bhrdtar-i, 
f. duhitar~i , 

m. d/Uar-i, 

n. vachas-i , 


.... 

pecu-i, sunu-ye. 

tanw-i. 

7 UTV-t, 80CTU-1, . . . . 

.... 

peQv-ty .. 

gu v-iy 

bov-i, . . . . 

.... 

V&(F)-i, . 

barent-i , 

4>epovT-i f ferent-iy . . . . 

asmain-i , 

$atfxov-ty sermon-z . 

ndmain-i, 

raAai/-/, nomin-z, .... 

brdthr-i ? || 

7ra7yw, fratr-i, .... 

dughdher-i 

£ flt/YocTp-/, matr-z, .... 

ddthr-i? II 

Sorrjp-t, daior-i . 

vacanh~i, 

e7re(<r)-/, oper-i, .... 


# See §. 106. t See$. JOB. | Or prity-am, § Or tanw-dm. 

|| The rejection of the a preceding the r in the theme seems to me more 
probable than its retention. The i of the termination is guaranteed by the 
other consonantal declension, which in this ease we can abundantly enough 
exemplify. (Regarding dvghdher-i , «ee p. 104, Note i ). 1 hat in Sanskrit 
hhrdlur-i, duhitar-i , ddtar-i } are used instead of bhrdtri 9 &c. ia contrary 

to 
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VOCATIVE. 

204. The vocative in the Sanskrit family of languages 
has either no ease-sign at all, or is identical with the 
nominative : the former is the principle, the latter the 
practical corruption, and is limited in Sanskrit to mono¬ 
syllabic bases terminating in a vowel: hence, bins 
“ fear P as k/-£. A final a of the nominal [G. Ed. p. 234.] 
bases remains, in Sanskrit and Zend, unchanged ; in Lithua¬ 
nian it is weakened to e ; and the Greek and Latin also, in 
the uninflected vocative of the corresponding declension, 
prefer a short e to o or u , which, under the protection of the 
terminations, appears as the final letter of the base. We 
must avoid seeing in A uke, lupe, case terminations ' these 
forms have the same relation to ^ vrika that nevre, 
quinque , have to pancha ; and the old a, which ap¬ 
pears in A vkos as o, in lupus as it, has assumed the form oi 
e without any letter following it. In Zend, the consonantal 
bases, when they have s in the nominative, retain it in the 
vocative also; thus, in the present participle we have fre¬ 
quently found the form of the nominative in the sense of the 
vocative. 

205. Bases in i and u have, in Sanskrit, Guna; neuters, 
however, have also the pure vowel: on the other hand; 


to the theory of the weakest cases ($. 130.), to which in other respects the 
locative belongs. As, however, bases in 'fir ar W), with respect to 
the rejection and lengthening of the a , liave a very great agreement with 
bases in an, it must here he further remarked, that these too, in the 
locative, do not strictly foUow the suppression of the a in the weakest 
cases, which is conditionally prescribed in $• 140., but optionally retain 
the a, or reject it; so that with ndmn-i also namuti-i is used. With 
brdtar-i, however, exists no bhratr-i , and the form piti -h gWcn at 132. 
is an oversight: the Greek narp-i may therefore, with inspect to the 
shortening of the hose, be better compared with the < 
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^’^polysyllabic feminines in i and u shorten this final vowel; 


( SL 


while a final ^ITT d f by the commixture of an i, becomes (* 
(§. 2.). The language, however, both by producing and 
shortening the final vowel, clearly aims at one and the 
same end, only by opposite ways; and this end, in fact, is 
a certain emphasis in the address. To the Guna form 
«sft 6j from a+u, correspond remarkably the Gothic and 
Lithuanian; as sunau, sunaii, resembling the Sanskrit 
jr^l sund,* Gothic feminine bases in i do not occur in 
* [g. E<1. p. 230.] Ulfilas in the vocative: as, however, they, 
in other respects, run parallel to the u bases, the vocative 
anslai, from ANST1, might be expected as an analogous form 
to handau. The Lithuanian i bases in the vocative extend 


their theme in the same manner as in the genitive (§. 193.); 
so that, properly, there is no vocative of this class of words, 
and awie answers to zwdke, yiesme (Ruhig’s third declension), 
for zw&kie, giesmyc-t Masculine bases, in Gothic, in i, like 
the masculine and neuter a bases, have lost their final vowel 
in the vocative, just as in the accusative and nominative; 
hence vulf, daur. gast\ In bases in n the Gothic shares 
with the Latin the suppression of the final consonant, 
which has passed over from the nominative to the voca¬ 
tive; while only the Sanskrit and Zend again introduce 


# The Zend can at will attach Gana to a final > u, or not; and we find 
both mainyd and miiinyu aB the vocative of 

maimju, “ B pirit.” On the other hand, wc have found a final j i only, with¬ 
out Guna; and indeed frequently paiti, “lord ’ So Vend S. 

p. 450) Js jMfiXSj jJJ> usihintanamdnd-paiti, u \r\Hc, lord 

of the place!” The j i between the preposition and the verb serves as 
a conjunctive vowel, to assist the juncture of the words (of. «. 150. Note). 

f It follows from this, and from $. WZ-i that W- ' 7 0 have moor- 
rectly assumed ei as die termination in the dative. Forthe division 
should be made time, dmc-i; and this u analogous wtth zwdke-i, glemc-i, 

for zw&kie-i, qiewye-i- 



VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 



% 


! ^h\to the vocative the nasal which had been dropped in the 
nominative. Adjectives in German, with respect to the 
vocative, have departed from the old path, and retain 
the case-sign of the nominative; hence Gothic blind's, 
<f blind 1” In Old Northern, substantives also follow this 
irregular use of the nominative sign. The Greek has 
preserved a tolerable number of its vocatives pure from 
the nominative sign, and in some classes of words uses 
the bare base, or that abbreviation of it which the laws of 
euphony or effeminacy rendered requisite ; hence, raAav op¬ 
posed to raAas, X a P^ ev f° r X a P* €VT ' °pp°sed to ttou 

for iratS opposed to tt a?g. In guttural and labial bases the 

language has not got free of the nominative sign in the voca¬ 
tive, because k$ and -ng (£, \p) are very favourite combina¬ 
tions, to which the alphabet also has paid honinge by parti¬ 
cular letters to represent them. Still the [G. Ed. p. 23G.] 
vocative ava, together with aVa£, is remarkable, and has that 
sound which might be expected from a theme ai^aKT, to 
which, in its uninflected state, neither kt, nor, conveniently, 
even the k, could be left “ For the rest it is easy to imagine 
(says Buttmann, p. 180), that particularly such things as are 
not usually addressed, prefer, when they happen to be ad¬ 
dressed, to retain the form of the nominative, as w novs ! M * 
The Latin has followed still farther the road of corruption in 
the vocative which was prepared by the Greek, and employs 
in its place the nominative universally, except in the mascu¬ 
line second declension. The substantive bases mentioned in 
§. 148, form, in the vocative, 


* To this circumstance may also the re-introduction of the case-sign in 
the neuter be owing, while the Sanskrit employs the hare base. More¬ 
over, tills fact also may have co-operated towards the Greek more easily 
freeing itself in the vocative from the bare primary form, because it ap¬ 
pears at the beginning of compounds much more rarely than in Sanskrit. 
(See §. 112.) 



[G. Ed. p. 237.] 
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f. jihwf !, 
in. patd, 
f. prite, 
n. vdri , 
f. bhavishyanli , 

m. surcd, 
f. tand, 

n. madhit, 
f. vadhu, 
mJ.y&u-s, 
f. nuu-s, 

f. 

m. bftaran , 
in. dtman, 

n. ndmaiiy 
ill. bhrdtar, 
f. duhitar, 

m. ddtnr , 

n. vachas, 


ZEND. 

vehrka, 
data , 
hizv6? 
paiti , 
a frith 
vairi, 

bushy ninth 
pasu, 
tanu, 
madhn, 

gtiu-s, 


/3ou, 

van. 


6 


< 5 L 


GREEK. LATIN. UTUUAN. 

Aukc, /wpe, 
tftipo-r, donu-w , .... 

^copa, /erra, ranka, 
7tot/, hosli-s, .... 
rtoprif siti-s, .... 
top/, mare, .... 

}^6v, pecu^Sf sunau, 

TtlTVf SOOrW-S, .... 

/ue0v, jljccw, .... 


GOTHIC. 

vulf’. 
daur\ 
glba'! 
yast\ 


sunau, 

handau. 


ixk-s ? 
baran-s, 
asman , 
rcdman, 
brdlare ,* 


OTT-^, l/OC-5, . 

tyepcdv, feren-s, sukuh-s, fiyand . 
Soupov , sermo, dkm&\ ahma\ 
TaXaVy nomen, .... -namo. 
ndrep , frater, .... brlUhar. 
ducfhdhare,* dvyarep,mater, mote , dauhtar . 

ddtare ,* Soryp, dator , . 

vachu, (?7T o?,t .. 


DUAL. 

NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, VOCATIVE. 

200 . These three cases have, in Sanskrit, in the mascu¬ 
line and feminine, the termination which probably 

arose from ds by vocalization of the s (cf, §§. 5G ] '. and 
198.), and is therefore only a stronger form of the plural 
termination as. The dual, both in the cases mentioned and 
in the others, prefers the broadest terminations, because 
it is based on a more precise intention than the indefinite 


# See v- 44 . 


t See $. 128. 
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and needs, therefore, stronger emphasis, and more 
lively personification. Compare, also, in the neuter, the 
long i of the dual with the short i of the plural; as 
with airnni- 

207. While the Prakrit and Palihave lost [G. Ed. p. 238.] 
the dual, the Zend has retained it; still, however, so that 
instead of it the plural often occurs, and in the Vend. S., 
p. 203, jus d schenubyaschit , “and as far as 

the knees," is used with a plural termination. In the verb 
the dual is still more rare; but here, however, it is not en¬ 
tirely lost, and many examples of it can be quoted in the 
V. S.* The Sanskrit termination occurs in the cor¬ 

responding places in Zend in the form of do, which, 
according to §. 56\, stands at the same time for the Sanskrit 
termination ds , and gives an emphatic proof that the 

Sanskrit dual termination da is nothing else than a cor¬ 
ruption of ds, and, in fact, an occasional one which 

appears in grammar only once or twice (see §. 198.), while 
the example herein given by the Sanskrit has been raised 
to a general principle by the Zend. This principle be¬ 
comes almost irrefragable matter of fact from the conside¬ 
ration that tlie Zend has even actually retained, in the 
dual, the sibilant before the particle cha, and uses 
dos-chct, not do-chci, as might have been expected if the 
dual termination in Sanskrit, were the original form, 

and not a corruption of WH ds. Thus we read in the 
Vend. S. p. 225, xwy. 

tdi ubad burvdos-cha ameretat-dos~cha, “the two Haurvatsand 
Amertats,”t What Anquetih in his Voca- [G. Ed. p. 239.] 


* Cf. Gramm. Crit. Add. to r..!37. 

t Cf Anquetil II 173. The tw0 Genii ’ which Auquetl1 writes A hor- 
M„d very 

,l,i, „v be 1m .. the di»» rf 0» 1 '" lh * "f 

J replacing 




A * \ 
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^Sbulary (p. 456), wntes naerekeido , and renders by “deux 
femmes can be nothing else than a J AJ j J 7* JWy ndirikay-du, 

from the ba>e AMtj?jAuy ndirikd. The form gw^A^jTuuy 
ndirikaydo is, however, evidently more genuine . than 
ndirikd; as, according to the. Sanskrit principle 
(§. 213.), from a feminine base must have been formed 
ndirikd. From >£jluj bdzu , Rask cites the form £wj»jauj 
bdzvdo, “ arms/’ without remarking that it is a dual: it 
clearly belongs, however, to this number, which was to be 
expected referring to the arms ; and bdzu forms, in 

the nominative plural, Jy&zvd or ^>»A 5 £Ayj bdzavd. 

Still, in the edited parts of the Zend-Avesta, examples are 
wanting of bdzvdo, regarding the genuineness of which, how¬ 
ever, I have no doubt. 

20 S. In the Veda dialect, the termination *fr du occurs 
frequently abbreviated to d, so that the last element of the 
diphthong is suppressed. Several examples of this abbre¬ 
viated form occur in Rosen’s " Specimen ’ ; as, 
asvin-d, “ tlie two As wins,” from asviiu and ^TT nar<% “ two 
[G. Ed. p. 240.] men,” which can be derived both from nar 


replacing the dual in all cases by the plural. Thus we read, 1. c. p. 211, 
kaurvatdt-6 and amMt-as-cha as accusative, and with the tallest and 
perhaps sole correct reading of the theme. W© will, however, not dwell 
on this point any longer here, but only remark, that hnuTveitdi is very 
frequently abbreviated to haurvat , and the d of ameretdt is often found 
shortened; whence,p. 104, haurvatbya, 

amerctatbya , (see §. 38.); ameretafa bya is a palpable 

error. Undoubtedly, in the passage before ua, for hurvtioscha , must be 
read either haurvat ~oscha. or h lurvuintdoicha, or hnurvatatAo^ha. Com¬ 
pany]. c. p. 91, aj^^>au^)aj^a»>7^ajw* ha6rmtatdus~cha, with the termi¬ 
nation jj>au dus for juOai dos (cf. §. 33.), but incorrectly V 6 for 4><>. 
The two twin genii are feminine, and mean apparently. “ Entireness 3 and 
“ I m mortality,’ J The forms preceding them, therefore, toi and uba6, are 
likewise feminine; the former for H 1 ^ (y. 33.), the latter for nbM 
(cf. §. 28.). Wo must also regard the dual form mentioned at $. 46. of 
the so-called Amschaspants not ab neuter, but as feminine. 
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■' nr'i) and from nara , but which more probably comes 
from nar. In Zend the abbreviated termination from da is 
likewise employed, and, in fact, more copiously than the fuller 
termination ; and we rejoice to see, in the IIea\en of Ormuzd 
also, the twin pair called Indian, and celebrated for their 
youthful beauty. Wc read, namely, in Vend* S. p. 313, 

aspind-cha yavand yaz 
(maidhe)) “ A'svmosqtie juvenes veneramur," which Anquetil 
renders by “jefais Jzeschne ci Vexcellens toujours ( siibsistcvnt ”). 

The Sanskrit asvind however, can, in Zend, give 

nothing but aspind or aspina (§. 50.): the former we owe 
here to the protecting particle xcha (see p. 175, Note t 
G. Ed.). The plural ijavan-6 (from yavanas ), referring to 
the dual aspind, is worthy of remark, however (if the read¬ 
ing be correct), as it furnishes a new proof that, in the 
received condition of the Zend, the dual was near being 
lost: the verb being, for the most part, found in the plural 
when referring to nouns in the dual form, 
v 209. From the Veda termination A , and the short cu* 
which frequently stands for it in Zend, the transition is 
easy to the Greek e, as this vowel, at the end of words, is a 
favourite representative of the old a ; and, as above, in the 
vocative (§. 204.), A uKe stood for vviket , xvehrka , 

so here, also, avSpa (with euphonic 8) corresponds to the 
above-mentioned Veda HTT nard, and Zend xs?xsj nar-a. Al¬ 
though, according to §. 4., to also very frequently stands for 
tot d, still we must avoid regarding Aukw as the analogous 
form to TO| vrikd, or jnywffa vehrhd (see §. 211.). That 
however, the Lithuanian dual u of masculine [G. Ed. p. 241.] 
bases in a (in the nominative) is connected with the Veda and 
Zend dual termination spoken of, l e. has proceeded from a, I 


* Thus, Vcndidad Siide, p. 23, haurvata 

amMUHa, “the two Haurvats and Amertat,"; p. 130, 

^ dra nam ' “ tW0 U,C “-” Cf> GTamm Cr,t ' Ad<3 ' ‘° T ‘ 1S7 ‘ 



MINfSr*. 
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tliuanian dual also agrees in this case most strictly with the 
Sanskrit, and the Lithuanian u or ?i (mo) is, in some other 
places, equally the representative of an old A (see §. 162.); 
compare, diimi, or dittlu, “I give, with [ daclumi, 
Ssu, “ I will give,” with ddsydmi. And the mono¬ 

syllabic pronominal bases also in a sound in the dual u ; 
thus ti = m (d, kn = M. We hold, therefore, the Veda 
form vrikd, the Zend vehrkd, and the Li¬ 

thuanian wi/ku, as identical in principle: we are, at 
least, much more inclined to this view of the matter 
than to the assumption that the u of wilku is the last 
portion of the Sanskrit diphthong w du, and that icilku 
belongs to the form vrikdu. In the vocative the Lithu¬ 
anian employs a shorter u, and the accent falls on the 
preceding syllable: thus wilku 9 opposed to toilku, in which 
respect may be compared ndrep opposed to traryp, and §. 205. 

210. Masculine and feminine bases in i and u suppress, 
in Sanskrit, the dual case termination ’WT du, and, in com¬ 
pensation, lengthen the final vowel of the base in its unin¬ 
flected form; thus, ft pat i, from ttfit pair, sunit, from 
nu silm. The bdzv-do, “arms, (from bdzu) men¬ 

tioned in §. 207., is advantageously distinguished from these 
abbreviated forms. The curtailed form is not, however, 
wanting in Zend also, and is even the one most in use. 
From mainyu, “ spirit,” we frequently find the dual 

mainyu: on the other hand, for jjjg/g “ txvo 

[C. Ed. p.242.) fingers,” we meet with the shortened form 
irezu, which is identical with the theme (Vend. S. 


2jj # Tho T ithurmian. in its i and u 

above- 
the tei 
awi t 

and sunu, "two sons, i;*. 


p. 318, dva erezu. 


bases, rests on the 
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not desired entirely to remove the w of Avku from a Grecian 
soil, and banish it completely to India, it may be allowed 
to seek its origin, not in the long a of TjcffT vrikd, but in 
the short o of the base, as the first declension has a long 
a in the dual, because its bases terminate with a, although 
in the common dialect this letter is very frequently repre¬ 
sented by r\. Or may it, perhaps, have happened, that, in 
the dual a of the first declension an t subscribed has been 
lost, and thus ra for Ta would correspond to the Sanskrit 
H tA (from M+i or ?)? Be that as it may, still the dual 
lias always the quality a, because it is comprehended in the 
base, and the co of Avkco may be regarded as merely the 
lengthening of the o of Avko; for it must be assumed, that if 
the Sanskrit a bases had preserved the short a in Greek, and 
T** vrika-s had become Avkoc-s, then the dual too would 
be Avkg, and not Avklo. 

212. Neuters have, in the Sanskrit dual, for the termi¬ 
nation of the cases under discussion, not du, but i 9 as in 
the plural they have not as but short i (3). A final a 
of the base with this ^ ( passes into ^ £ (§. 2.); hence, 

sate, "two hundred, 11 from 31*$ sata-i: [G. Ed. p.243.] 
other vowels interpose a euphonic n; hence, (Alu-n-t 

“ two palates,” In Zend I can quote the neuter dual only in 
the a bases; as, for example, we frequently find 
saitr. (§. 41.), answering to the Sanskrit ^nr saU\ and 
duye hazanrS , “two thousand, 11 (§.43.) for 5 
die& sahasrL 

213. The Greek has renounced a termination distin¬ 
guishing the neuter from the two natural genders; but 
the Sanskrit appears to have extended the neuter i 1 men¬ 
tioned above also to the feminine A bases. But the coin¬ 
cidence of the feminine form f ^jilnvt, “two tongues, 11 
from jihwd, with the neuter qfil ddn$, “ two gifts, 11 is. 
ns the Zend instructs us, only external, and ihe two forms 


Q 
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v .^feet in quite different ways, and have such a relation to 
one another, that in dane, from dana-\-i f a dual termina- 
tion, and, in fact, the usual one of neuters, is actually con¬ 
tained; but in fif^T jihvjb the masculine-feminine termina¬ 
tion du (from as, §. 206.) is lost, but can, however, be again 
restored from the Zend form ndirikay-do , two 

women.” I believe, that is to say, that jihu-$ has 
arisen or been corrupted from GidP M i jihway-du' in such a 
manner, that after the termination has been dropped, the 
preceding semi-vowel has returned to its vowel nature, and 
has become a diphthong with the d of the base (see §. 2. and 
cf. p. 121 G. ed.). The dual jihwe, therefore, like the Gothic 
singular dative gibai (§. 161.) would have only an apparent 
termination, ie. an extension of the base which originally 
accompanied the real case termination. In Zend, however, 
the abbreviated feminine dual form in S likewise occurs 
(§. 207. Notet), and is, indeed, the prevalent one; but it is 
£G. Ed. p. 244.] remarkable, and a fair and powerful con¬ 
firmation of my assertion, that even this abbreviated form 
in & where the appended particle cha stands be¬ 
side it, has preserved the ease sign s; and, as above, 
ameretat-dos-cha , “the two Amertats, so 

we find, Vend. S. p. 53, *1^* P&* amhhe *’ cha 

spentd, “and two Amshaspants” (“ non-conniventesque sane- 

tos,” cf. amisha and Nalus V. 25, 26. and see §. 50.)/f 
The form w is is to be deduced from the full form 
ay~dos ; so that, after dropping the do , the pre¬ 

ceding ay must have been contracted to just as (p. 12 L 


# Cf. the dual genitive and locative jihway 

j c firncvnlly Oocurs 

f The MS. has here amesescha^ d * t 

. an crroi. Lx. J. e. 

in the place of A>, although, as it appears, t 6 

\ . ^ ftovS yasno am**9 sptntc ; 

p. 68, */#*£. G*”* 

and ace §. 51. 
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G. Ed.) in Prakrit, &mi has arisen from the Sanskrit 
aydmi , by rejecting the cl. We may support the 
derivation of jihwi from jihway-du> by this 

circumstance, also, that in the Veda dialect the feminine % 


bases may lose the dual termination du , and then display the 
naked base; thus, in the scholia to Panini, 
vdrdhi updnahdu , " boar-leather shoes,” for vdrdhydu. 

It is very remarkable, that even this Veda form, only one 
example of which can be quoted, can be referred to the Zend 
language. We find, frequently, fewfcW applied to 

feminine dual substantives (c. g. Vend. S. p. 225.); and I 
infer that its theme ends with a long, not a short i, from the 
frequently-occurring plural accusative tevishis 

(Vend. S. pp. 99, 102).* 

214. To the Sanskrit-Zend feminine dual [G. Ed. p. 245.] 
forms in e answer the Lithuanian in i, as rank i, from 
RANK A ; so that of the diphthong £ d only the last ele¬ 
ment is left. The Lithuanian forms the accusative dual, in 
contradistinction to the cognate languages, according to the 
analogy of the singular, by a ringing nasal, e.g. witkiih . The 
Latin has preserved only in duo and ambo a remnant of the 
dual corresponding to the Greek, wliich, however, in the 
oblique cases, is replaced by plural terminations. Here fol¬ 
lows a general view of the nominative, accusative, and voca¬ 
tive dual (see §. 148.). 


* It is perhaps a participle of the redoplicated pret,, according to the 
analogy of the Sanskrit ffftpnr tfaiivas, fem. t&nushi (Gramm. 

Lrit. 603.); and indeed, from the root »A 3 ^o tav, “to be able," it may 
signify 6< powerful, strong/’ The ^ e for /c $ is explained by the influ¬ 
ence of the » v. And ntayfiUi also 13 an adjective feminine 

dual; but I am unable to quote examples of the other cases of this word, 
from which to learn whether ^ i or ^ l is its final vowel. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

* 

LITHUANIAN. 

c m ‘ 

w 

vrikdu , 

vthrkdo. 

.... 

.... 

vrikd , 

vehrkd.* 

AtOCO), 

N. wilkh, V. wilku . 

? n * 

cMne, 

dale, • 

OCOjOO). 

/ . 

*3 f. 

6 
i—i 

.... 

hizmy-do , 

.... 

.... 

jilnod , 

hizvP., 

X&O&y 

N. ranfci t Y. r&nki . 

■pm. 

poii , 

paiti ? 

7TO (Tl-e, 

N.pnfi, V. part. 

E f - 

■o n. 

priti , 

a frill ? 

TTopri-e, 

N. atrz, N. dui. 

vari-n-i, 

.... 

idpi-e, 



<SL 


K) 


* While consonantal bases occur in thfe dual both with a Ion# and a short 
a y the a bases, contrary to the practice otherwise adopted of shortening a 
final d, exhibit in the nom. acc. dual, for the most part, the original long 
vowel. I deduce this, among other words, from the so-called Amshas- 
pants, which, together with the feminine form noticed at §. 207. Note f., 
are found also as masculine ; e g . Vend. S. pp. 14. 30, 31, &c.: jlvi ^ c^ju 

am&shd spent a, 

hucsathrd huddonhd “ I glorify the two Amshaspants (non conni- 

ventesqu* sanctos) the good rulers, who created good.” If mriesha spentd 
and huemthra were plural forms, the final a would be short* or at least 
appear much more frequently short than long; while, on the contrary, 
these repeatedly recurring expressions, if I mistake nob, have everywhere 
a long «, and only in the vocative a short a (Vend. S. p. 67- Cf. 209.). 
That the epithet huddonho is in the plural cannot incur doubt, from the 
dual nature of the Amshasp (cf. §. 203.): this resembles, to a certain 
degree, the use of adjective genitives referring to a substantive in the 
ablative, which was mentioned in $.180. We find, also, the forms 
ameshdo spentdo (Vend. S. p. 313.), which indeed might also be feminine 
plural forms, but shew themselves only as masculine duals, in the same 
meaning as the bo frequent ameshd spentd. We find also, frequently, 
spenistd mainytt , “the two most holy spirits” 
(p. 80), through which the dual form in a of bases in a is likewise con¬ 
firmed in the most unequivocal maimer. The answer to the query. 
Whether generally only two Amshaspants are to be assumed? whether 
the genitive plural ( ameshananm spdntananm ). and sometimes also the 
accusative plural, is only the representative of the dual, -which is very 
uncertain and shaken in its use? whether under the name Amshaspants, 
pvrhaps, we should always understand the Genii Huurvat (Khordad) and 

Amertat 



s^, 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

f. 

bhavishyanly-du,bitshyainti, 

.... 

in. 

sunu , 

pasu , 

1 

>< 

f. 

tanii, 

ianu , 

7TLTV-e f 

m. 

madhd-n-i , 

.... 

pedv-c , 

f. 

vadhw-uu, ■ 

.... 

.... 

ill. f. 

, gav’du* 

.... 

P o\F)-e, 

f. 

ndv-du, 

.... 

va 

f. 

vdch-du, 

vdeh-ffot 

.... 




LITHOANIAN. 


N. suni,, V. sunu. 


Amertat, and whether these two Genii, according to the principle of the 
Sanskrit copulative compounds, have the dual termination for this reason 
alone, that they are usually found together, and arc, together, two? 
whether, in fine, these two twin-genii are identical with the Indian 
Aswinen, which were referred in $.208. to the Zend-Avesta? The reply 
to all these queries lies beyond the aim of this book. We will here only 
notice that, Vend. S. pp. 80 and 422, the Genu Haurvat and Amertat, 
although each is in the dual, still are, together, named 
T*ttU^» c C c ;'■>)/- A '9 spenistd mainyit masdii tevishi, &c., “tho 

two most holy "spirits, the great, strong.’' As Genii, and natural objects 
of great indefinite number, where they are praised, often have tho word 
vispa, “all,” before them, it would be important to shew whether “ nil 
Amshaspants ” are never mentioned; and the utter incompatibility of the 
Amah, with the word vispa would then testify the impassable duality of 
these Genii. If they are identical with the celestial physicians, tho Indian 
Aswinen, then “ Entireness” and “Immortality” would be no unsuitable 
names for them. In Panini we find (p.803) the expressions UTKtfqim 
vMara-pitardu and marked as peculiar to the 

Vedas. They signify “the parents,” but, literally, they probably meun 
“two mothers two fathers,” and “two fathers two mothers.” For the 
first member of the compound can here scarcely be aught but the abbre¬ 
viated dual pitard, mcitard; and if this is the case, we should here have 
an analogy to the conjectured signification of huurvit-a anAamUrMto-a. 

* Bases in *TT 6 form the Strong cases ($. 128.) from -efr du ; those in 
an, and nouns of the agent in KT tar, lengthen in those cases, with 
the exception of the vocative singular, the last vowel but one (see 
§. 144.). 




SANSKRIT. 

v&ch-u* 
bharant-uu , 
bharani-dj 
dtmdn-du, f 
dtmdn-d, 
ndmn-i\ 
bhrdtar-du, 
bhrdtar-d 
duhitar-du, 
duhiLar-d, 
ddtdr-dv, f 
ddldr-d, 
vachas-i 
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ZEND. 

GREEK. 

vdch-dj 

07T-e, 

bar ant-do, 

.... 

barant-a, 

(pepovr-e, 

asman-do , 

.... 

asman-a, 

dalfiov-e, N, 

.... 

raAai'-e, 

brdtar-do, 

.... 

brdtar-a , 

Ttarep-e, 


dughdhar-doy .... 
duyhdhar-a, OvyaTep-c, 
ddtdr-ao , .... 

ddtdr-a, Sorrjp-e, 

.... e7re(o-)-e, 


o m - 

£ 

in. 

is 

00 

^n. 

m. 


in. 


UTIIUANIAN. 


V 


dhnen-u . 
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215. These three cases have in the Sanskrit and Zend dual 
a common termination; while in Greek the genitive has 
joined itself to the dative, and borrowed its termination from 
it. It is in Sanskrit bhydm, which in Zend has been 
abbreviated to AiiJj by a. Connected with the same is, first, 
the termination vq* bhyam, which, in the pronoun of the two 
first persons, denotes the dative singular and plural, but 
in the singular of the first person has become abbreviated 
to qpi hyam (§. 2a). This abbreviation appears, however, 
[G. Ed. p. 249 ] to be very ancient, as the Latin agrees 


# The VMa duals in & are ae yet only cited in bases in a , n, and ar 
§. 1.) ; however, the Zend leads ns to expect their extension to the 
other consonantal declensions, as also the circumstance that, m other parts of 
grammar, in the Vedas d is occasionally found for da, and other diph¬ 
thongs; e.g. HWT ndbhd, as locative for *WT nMdu, from Wtf* n&bU, 

“ navel." } 

t See the marginal note marked (*)* V' **“ * 
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- Remarkably with it; and mi-hi corresponds to W?HT ma-hyam, 
as ii-bi does to tuh* tu-bhyam . In the second place, vqr* 

bhyas , which expresses the dative and ablative plural, is 
pronounced in Zend by6 (§. 56 b .), in Latin bus, suppressing 
tlie y, and with the usual change of as into us. The Li¬ 
thuanian has mus for bus in the dative plural (§. 63.): thiB 
more complete form has, however, remained only in the 
pronoun of the two first persons, where mu-mus , "nobis," 
yu-mus, u robis /' are used as well as mu-ms, yu-ms; while 
in all other words we find simply ms as the sign of the 
dative— wilka-ms, &c. In the dual dative the Lithuanian 

has only the m of the Sanskrit termination with bhy&m, as 
wilka-m, This m is, however, not the final letter of bhyAm, 
but the initial labial, b f in a nasal form (§. 63.)* : to me, at 
least, it appears improper to regard this dual termination 
otherw ise than that of the cognate plural case; and I have 
no doubt of the identity of the m of wilka-m , Kvkoiv, with 
that of wilka-ms (for wilka-mus ), \vkois. According to this 
explanation, therefore, the German plural dative corresponds 
to the Lithuanian dual dative, vul/a-m f gosti-m, sunu-m.'f 
216. A third form related to the dual ter- [G. Ed. p. 260.] 
mination bhyAm is fww bhis, as sign of the instru 

mental plural. This termination which is in Zend bfs , 


* On the facile transition of v into m (cf. p. 114) rests also, I doubt 
not, the connexion of the termination yuvdm, “ye two/’ HTTHTH 
avibriy “we two/’ with the common termination da , before vowels di\ 
which in the pronouns spoken of has stiffened into dm f and in this form 
has remained even before consonants. Whether die case is the same with 
the verbal third dual person tub Mm filial! be discussed hereafter. 

t Cf, Grimm, I. 828.17, where the identity of the LitbuanianrGorranu 
inflection m with the b (Jbh of the older languages) was first shewn. Tl lien, 
however, Grimm, he., eayp of the Lithuanian that only the pronouns and 
adjeclivei have ms in the dative plural, the substantive* simply m, this is 
perhaps a mistake, or the plural h> named instead of the dual; for fiuhig 
jfives pomm» y dominis^ akinn, "Midi*," &<:• 


Ml«!»e v 
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n^-^&Iso n s ) } has in Latin fixed itself in the dative and 
ablative,* which must together supply the place of the instru¬ 
mental; while in Lithuanian, with the exchange of the 
labial medial for the nasal of this organ (§. 63.), mis is the 
property of the instrumental alone, so that puti-mis answers 
to xrfjrfWH pati-bhis , paiti-bis. 

217. I have already elsewhere affirmed, that the Greek 
termination (pi , (ptv, is to be referred to this place,t and what 
is there said may be introduced here also. If (ptv , and not 
<£(, be assumed to be the elder of the two forms, we may offer 
the conjecture that it has arisen from <pig, following the analogy 
of the change of peg into pev in the 1st person plural, which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit mas and Latin muj} ; (pig would 
correspond to the Sanskrit bhis and Latin bis, in nobis, vobis. 
Perhaps, also, there originally existed a difference between 
(pi and (ptv (which we find used indifferently for the singular 
and plural), in that the former may have belonged to the 
singular, the latter to the plural; and they may have had 
the same relation to one another that, in Latin, hi has to 
bis in tibi and vobis; and that, in Lithuanian, mi lias to mis 
in akimi, “through the eye,” and akimis, “through the 
eyes.” It has escaped notice that the terminations <pi and 
[G, Ed. p. 231.] <ptv belong principally to the dative: their 
locative and instrumental use— avrotpt, dvprjcpt , (3!rj(piv —is ex¬ 
plained by the fact, that the common dative also has assumed 
the sign of these relations. The strict genitive use of the ter¬ 
mination <£/, (ptv, may perhaps be altogether denied; for if pre¬ 
positions, which are elsewhere used in construction with the 


* In the 1st and 2d pronoun (no-bis, vo-bis ), where bis supplies the 
place of the bus which proceeds from «rw bhyas. 

f Tin ns. Berlin Academy, 1826. Comparison of Sanskrit with its cog¬ 
nate languages, by Prof. Bopp Etjsay 111* p. 8). 

t ObSCVVO, also, that the Sanskrit instrumental termination bhb baa 
been, in Prakrit, corrupted kin. 
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- ’^jnitive, occur also with the case in <pt, $>tv , we are not com¬ 
pelled, on this account, to regard the latter as the genitive 
or representative of the genitive. In general, all prepositions, 
which are used in construction with the genitive, would, 
according to the sense, be better used with an ablative or a 
locative, if these cases were particularly represented in 
Greek. The suffix dev also, of genuine ablative signification, 
expressing separation from a place, is incorrectly consi¬ 
dered to represent the genitive termination, where the 
latter, in the common dialect, has received the sign of the 
lost ablative. In oVcre Sa«pv6(piv 7r//r7rAavTo, SaKpvoptv would, 
in Sanskrit, be rendered by asrubhis : the relation 

is entirely instrumental, and is not changed because the 
Verb mentioned is more usually, though les9 suitably, used 
with the genitive. The same i9 the case with o'acre Sa- 
Kpvocpiv repcravTO. In kAvtci rei^ect it is not requisite 

to make T Aio<pi governed by Te/%ea, but it may be regarded 
as locative “to Ilium " And in Od. XII. 45. (t to\v$ S’ ap<j> 
ocrreofav avbpiov 7 r v8op.evcov) there is no necessity to look 

upon 6(TTc6<j)tv as the genitive, for it can be aptly rendered 
by ossibns . I know no passages besides where a genitive 

meaning could be given to forms in <pi and piv. To the 
accusative, likewise, the form <pt, <piv, is foreign, and accord¬ 
ing to its origin does not suit it; nor does it appear in 
the train of prepositions, which elsewhere occur with the 
accusative, with the single exception of evvi^tv in Hesiod 


(cf. Buttmann, p. 205). As to the opinion [G. Ed. p. 252.] 
of the old Grammarians, that (pt , <ptv, may stand also in the 
nominative and vocative, and as to the impropriety of the i 
subscribed before this termination in the dative singular of 
the first declension, we refer the reader to what Buttmann 


(p. 205) has l'ightly objected on this head. 

218. The neuters in 2, mentioned in §. 128., are nearly 
the only ones from bases ending with a consonant, which 
occur in combination with <pt, <ptv, in forms like °’x £(T - < / ) '> 
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*€<fpc(T-<pt, crTrjQe<T-(ptv f which have been misunderstood, be¬ 
cause the 2 dropped before vowel terminations was not 
recognised as the property of the base. Of the other con¬ 
sonants, v is the only one, and KOTYAHAON the only v 
base, wdiich occurs in combination with (piv ; and since N 
does not combine with $ so readily as 2, it assumes an auxi¬ 
liary vowel o — KOTv\rj86v-o-(piv — after the analogy of com¬ 
pound words like Kvv-o-daparjs. This example is followed, 
without the necessity for it however, by daKpv—SaKpvocptv ; 
while vocO-^zv, in an older point of view, resembles exactly 
the Sanskrit RifaR n&ubhis; for in compounds, also, the 
base NAY keeps free from the conjunctive vowel o, on which 
account vavtrradpiov may be compared with Sanskrit com¬ 
pounds like Rftsi ndu-stha, “ standing (being) in the ship. 11 

219. But to return to the Sanskrit dual termination 
bhyam, it is further to be remarked, that before it 
a final a is lengthened ; hence, vrikdbhydm for 

vrikabhydm . It hardly admits of any doubt, that 

this lengthening extended to the cognate plural termina¬ 
tion fart bhis ; and that hence, from r* vrika also vrlkd-bhis 
would be found. The common dialect lias, however, ab¬ 
breviated this form to vrlkdts , which is easily derived 

from vrihdbhis by rejecting the bh; for ^ di is, according 
[G. Ed. p. 253.] to §. 2., crd-H. This opinion, which ] 
have before expressed,^ I can now support by new arguments. 
In the first place, which did not then occur to me in dis¬ 
cussing this question, the pronouns of the two first persons 


really form from their appended pronoun * 11 ! sma, smd-bhis ; 
hence asmdbhis, spnftfR yushmdbhis; which forms 

stand in the same relation to the vrikd-bhis, 

assumed by me, that the accusatives asmdn, 

yushmdn, do to vrikdn , “ lupos Secondly, the opinion 


* limns. Berlin Academy, 1826. Comparison of Sanskrit with its cog¬ 
nate languages, by Prof. Bopp. Es?ay HI- P- 70. 
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which I arrived at theoretically has, since then, been so far 


practically established by the Veda dialect, that, in it, from a 
final TSa not d-bhis but e-bhis> has been formed, according to 
the analogy of the dative and ablative, as vriMbhyas; 

hence, VSfalT asvebhis , “per equos," from asva. In the 
common dialect the pronominal form &-bhis “per hos 
answers to this Veda form, which must properly be de¬ 
rived from the pronominal base a , which generally plays 
the chief part in the declension of ^rridam. Though, then, on 
one side, from the pronoun a springs the form xrfmt^e-bhis; 
on the other side, from to asma and ipR yushma proceed 
the forms TOlf*n? asmdbhis, tfwfira yusjimdbhis ; and though 
the Veda dialect, in its substantive and adjective bases in a, 
attaches itself to the former form, still no necessity hence 
arises for supposing the abbreviated dis to be based on an 
6-bins ,* as that could never lead to dis . Perhaps, however, 
abhis might become $bhis> either through the assimilative 
force of the i of bhis , or through analogy to [G, Ed. p. 254.] 
the dative i-bhyas, the of which may, in like manner, owe 
its origin to the re-active influence of the v y;\ 

220 . The Prakrit has fully followed out the path com¬ 
menced by the Veda dialect^ and changed into * 6 the d of 


* From Qbhis would come, after rejecting the bh, not dis, but ayis, for 
A. —,,4.^ cannot bo combined with a following i into a diphthong, or, aa 
it is itself already a diphthong, into a triphthong. 

t I do not regard the Veda rfgnfT nadyais , for nadl-bhisy as 

an abbreviation of nadl-bhis (for after rejecting the bh, from wutfi+ts 
would be formed 1iadis\ but as a very common instrumental, for which 
an extension of the base nadi to nadya is to bo assumed. On the other 
hand, the Zend pronominal instrumental dis mentioned by Burnouf 
(Noilv. Journ. Asiat. lit- 310.) may here be considered, which occurs fre- 
qnently in the Jzeahne, and is probably an abbreviation of mzjsja dibit or 



tlie base di with M<f> tu cannot, on this account, he disputed. 
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r*<0mid-bhi$, yushmd-bhis, as also, in the locative plural, that of 
asmdsu , yushmdsu; lienee wiff. amM-hin , 7p%f£ tumhe-hw, 
am ^ su 9 tumhdsu . Moreover, in Prakrit, all other 
a bases, as well pronouns as substantives and adjectives, 
terminate the instrumental plural with e-hiii; and thus 


<SL 


kusume-hin, “ fluribus," (from husumci,) answers to the 
Veda kusumd-bhis. Before, however, the forms in 

o o \ 

d-bhis, 6-hin % had arisen, from ^Tlftnr abhis, by the 
change of d into dis must have proceeded by means of 
rejection and contraction from that most early form. This 
form exists also in the oldest hymns of the Vedas, together 
with that in dbltis : thus, in Rosen, p. 14, yojndis; 
pp. 15 and 21 arkdis. In Zend the abbreviated form 
dis is the only one that occurs, which it does, indeed, ex¬ 
tremely often. 

221. Before the dual termination by a the Zend, in 

[G. Ed. p. 255] its a bases, differs from the Sanskrit in the 
same way as the Zend and Prakrit do before the termina¬ 
tion bins , f*r hih ; it employs, namely, 4 for d ■ but 
from vthrke-bya , according to §§. 28. 41. comes vvhrkadibya* 
Thus, in the Vendidad, aj^jjjua xp^m s) hva#ibya 

pddhadibya, “ suis pedibus," = sicdbhydm pddd- 

bhydm; zastaeibya “ manibiis." But 

in this case, also, the diphthong is supplied by di (§. 33.); 
e,g, A3^j^u> ubdibya , “ ambobus” (Vend. S. p. 305.). If in 
this form the lost nasal be restored, and it be assumed (of 
which I have no doubt) that the Greek dual termination tv is an 
abbreviation of the Sanskrit bhydm * then the Homeric forms 
like <Z>fxot- iV are to be compared with the asA^ja^^ ubdi-bya 


* 13y rejecting the labial, as in from vrikabhis> 

and by contracting the ydm to as when, in Sanskrit., for yashta , 
i$hta is said, From yaj, u to sacrifice,” and in Zend * m t u h<£Cy J> f or 
V" iyam (see, also, <}. 42.). 
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^L’^gfbove mentioned; where, therefore, the first t would fall to 
the base, which it lengthens, the other to the termination. 
The third declension, by its forms like SatjiSv-otv, might give 
rise to the conjecture, that oiv and not tv is the true termina¬ 
tion : the latter, however, is shewn to be so from the two 
first declensions, where tv and not oiv is attached to the final 
vowel of the base ( M.ovcra-t\ A oyo-iv). In the third, there¬ 

fore, we explain the o before tv in the same manner as, §. 2 IS. 
before fjjtv (KOTu\t]§ov-6-<ptv) ; viz. as a conjunctive vowel, 
which has made its way from the bases which necessarily 
have it, i. e. from those terminating in a consonant into 
those which might dispense with it (into the bases in 
/ and v) ; as, in general, in the third declension the conso¬ 
nantal bases have given the tone, and have shewn the way 
to the vowels t and v. It might, however, not [G. Ed. p. 256.] 
have been necessary for the conjunctive vowel o to make its 
appearance between consonants and the termination, ns 
<$atfjLov-tv could very easily be uttered; but the o of Satfiovotv 
comes evidently from a time when the tv was still preceded 
by the consonant, which the corresponding Sanskrit termi¬ 
nation bhydm leads us to expect; in all probability a <£; thus, 
Scufjiov-o-tv, from Satyov-o-cfyiv * We should have, therefore, 


here a different <piv from that which, in §. 217., we endea¬ 
voured to explain from fW*r bhis: the nasal in the dual 
(<fi)iv stands quite regularly for its predecessor m, as, in ge¬ 
neral, at the end of words. In order to present to our 


* The conjunctive vowel o, therefore, before the dual termination iv , 
has an origin exactly similar to that of the possessive suffix evr, which has 
been already elsewhere compared with the Sanskrit vant. Evr must 
therefore have been originally pronounced Ffvt; and the conjunctive 
vowel which the digainma made requisite or desirable before consonantal 
bases,' and which, from thence, has-extended itself to th. whole third 
declension, has remained also after the digamme has been dropped, ami 
thus rrepair answers to irvpoh, from mp-o-lv s on the other hand, rvp.U,, 
to rvpniv (rvpo-iv). 
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yyt w still more clearly how forms quite similar take root 
in the language as corruptions of preceding dissimilar 
forms, let the form gtvtttov be considered as the first per¬ 


son singular and third person plural; in one case from 
eTinrTon, in the other from gtwttovt. 

222. If the dual termination tv be explained as a con¬ 
traction of bhydm , we shall have found, also, the origin of 
the dative plural termination tv, which appears to have been 
changed in this number in the pronouns of one gender as 
it were by accident (fm'-Tv, bfi-Tv, a<j>-lv t together with 
The Greek, however, in this respect, is guided or 
misled by the Sanskrit; or, more correctly, the distinction 
of the plural dative of the pronouns of one gender is very 
ancient, and the Sanskrit has in them bhyam as termi¬ 
nation asma-bhyam , “nobis,'' *n*T*i*T yushma-bhyam , 

(G. JEd. p.257.) “ vobis °), opposed to the bhyas of all 

other words. From this bhyam , then, w r e arrive at iv quite 
as easily, or more so, than from the dual termination bhydm 
(cf. §. 42.). As, however, bhyam , and its abbreviated form 
'^n^kyam, according to §. 215.,has also its place in the singular 
dative of the pronouns of one gender, but occurs nowhere 
else; as, moreover, the Latin also, in the pronouns referred 
to, has maintained a genuine dative termination, and to the 
common i, which is borrowed from the locative, presents in 
contrast the termination bi or hi (for bhi) (§. 200,); we can, 
therefore, in the singular tv also of efx-tv, re-fr, r-A, tv, 
see nothing else than an abbreviation of wm bhyam, a form 
which the Latin and Greek have shared in such a manner, 
that thi' former has retained the beginning and the latter 
the end. In the i both coincide.* The occasional accu- 


* A short time since, Max. Schmidt, in his excellent treatise “Com¬ 
mon tatso de Pronomine Graeco ct Latino” (p.77), endeavoured to con¬ 
nect the termination iv here treated of with the Sanskrit in a different 
way, by designating it aa the sister form of the pronominal locative ter¬ 
mination 
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Sniive use of this termination, in Theocritus, is to be ex¬ 
plained from its original signification being no longer felt, 
and the exchange of its v with that of the accusative thereby 
caused. On the other hand, we have in ylv and vlv real accu¬ 
satives, and should therefore divide them /xi-v, vl-v ; and 
not assume, with Buttmann (p. 296), a connection between 
this form and the dative -7i/. 

223. As to the origin of the case-suflixes [G. Ed. p. 258.] 
bhi-s y bhy-am , hhy-dvi, and bhy-as, which 

begin with bhy (from U bhih we must notice, first, 
their connection with the preposition abhi, “ to, 11 “ to¬ 
wards,*" “against, M (whence ablridas, “at, 11 cf. “ apitd"). 

However, in abhi itself bin is clearly, in like manner, the ter¬ 
mination, and the demonstrative a the theme ; so that this 
preposition, in respect to its termination, is to be regarded 
as a sister form to the Latin ti-bi , si-bi, i-bi , u-bi ;* just as 
another preposition, which springs from the pronominal 
base a, viz. adhl “ over, 11 finds analogous forms in the 
Greek locatives, like o-0/ 5 aWo-Qi, ovpavo-di (§. 16.). Related 
to the suffix ftj did is V dha , which has been retained in 
the common dialect only in the abbreviation ha 9 in i-ha> 
“here, 1 ’ and in the preposition sa-ha , “with”; but in the 
Veda dialect exhibits the original form and more extended 
diffusion, and in the Zend, also, is found in several pro- 


mination (§.201.). In this view similar forms would be con¬ 

trasted, exclusive of the length of the Greek tv, which, according to my 
explanation, may pass as compensation for the «, which has been dropped. 
Still I lay less stress on the difference of quantity than on this, that it is 
precisely the pronouns of one gender in the Sanskrit, which exhibit in the 
locative not in but the common i (§. 201 ), but I attach still more weight 
to what has been said above in support of my opinion. 

* In l’rakfit the termination f? Ain, which is connected with fa bid 
(cf. §. 217.), nnitoa also with other pronominal bases, for the formation of 
locative adverbs, as Tlf? ta-hin, “there,” ka-kii,, “ where?” 
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~,^fcominal bases with a locative signification; c. g. aj(c^»a5 
ava-dlia , “here.” In the Greek, compare 6a of evda, op¬ 
posed to dev, from evQev, eyedev , &c., from dhas, for 
tas, in a-dhas, “beneath”: in which formations 

* dh stands as a permutation of t, and occurs in this way, 
also, in some other formations.* Therefore dha, did , are 
to be derived from the demonstrative base H ta ; but it is 
more difficult to trace the origin of the fa bid of *rfa abhi 
(Greek dfxcpt). I suspect that an initial consonant has been 

[G. Ed. p. 259.] dropped. As in Greek, also, (ptv is used for 
crcfriv, and as in Sanskrit vin&ali “twentyis clearly 

an abbreviation of fjs^ifrf dmmatu and in Zend Li bis, 
“twice/ 1 wmpJs bitya , “the second/ 1 is used for dvis, 

(Sanskrit fgn dwis), dvifya (Sanskrit dmtiya), 

so fa bbi may be identical with the pronominal base k swa 
or fe sv'i —whence the Greek crcpeis, crcpiv , <piv, &c.; and so 
indeed, that after the s has been dropped, the following 
semi-vowel has been strengthened or hardened, just as in 
the Zend -wV—s bis, bilya, and the Latin bis, bu The 

changed sibilant might also be recognised in the aspira¬ 
tion of the H bh, as, in Prakrit (§. 166.), vr sma lias become 
r^mha; and, (which comes still closer to the case before us), in 
Greek for &</>!v is found also \J/tv. And, in Sanskrit, that * bit 
should spring from b + k is not entirely unknown; and in 
this way is to be explained the relation of mpfT bhuyas , 
u more, 1 to ^ balm, “ much, M the a being rejected (Gramm. 
Crit. r. 251. Rem.). 

224. The following will serve as a general view of the 
dual termination under discussion, in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Lithuanian: — 


* Among others, in the 2d person plural of the middle tSf <7/,uV and 
< 4*7 dlnram for ^ twr , twain. 
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LITHUANIAN. 

wilka-m . 
ranko-m . 


H 

<=L, 


o 


* ■;/ 

SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

m. rjrik(\-bhy& tw. 

(vehrkadi-byci, or 
[vehrlcdi-bya, 

|xJa:o-iv, 

f. jUmd-bhydm , 

Jrizvd-bya, 

X^pa-rr, 

m. pati-bhydm , 

paiti-bya , 

7T007-CMV, 

f. tanu-bhydm , 

tanu-bya , 

TUTV-O-IV, 

f. vdg-bhydm, 

vdch-e-bya * 

on-o-lv, 

m. bharad-bhydnh 

bar an-by a. 

< pepOVT-O-tV , 

m. dtma'-bhydm.\ 

asma'-bya f 

Saifiov-o-iv, 


<SL 


* I deduce this form principally from the base raoch , “light, 

which often occurs 'in the terminations beginning with_j and always 
interposes M as conjanfctive vowel— raoch-e-lns, 
raoch-e-byb. M r e find, also, j^AV_jc^sAi»^tp vi-vachc-bi$ (\ end. S. p G3.). 
Bases in 7 r interpose c e; those in t , when a vowel precedes that 

letter, conjoin the termination direct ** ameretdtat- 

bydy according to §. 38.): on the other hand, the t of ^o^v* i s 
rejected; thus, V. S. p. 9. ^Jjy^c7c_j bertetri-bya, “ uplendentibus” 
with y, contrary to f. 60. The form brvul-byanm , 

« super eiliiS)’ also deserves notice* because in this solitary word the case 
termination appears unreduced ($. Cl.). The MS., however, as often as 
this word occurs, always divides the termination from the base (Vend. S. 
p. 200, twice, brvat byahm; pp. 821 and 322, r^M»?xsi 

barvat byahm , probably for bravat byahm; so that it would seem 
that brvat is the ablative singular of a theme p ?\ bru (Sansk. 

bhru), I have not found this word in any other case: it is not likely, 
however, that any thing but ^oai»7i b'vat or fO^As>^2l brvant is its 
theme, in the latter case it would ]>e a participial form, and would 
demonstrate, that instead of the last consonant of nt , the last but one also 
may be jected. Or are we to regard brvat byahm os o form of that sin- 
gulnr kind that nnitcB with the termination of the ablative singular that 
of the dual, and thus *li bru would still be the theme? 

| TV, i„ Sanskrit and Zend, is rejected before case terminates begmning 
with a consonant; thus, in Greek, finign-<n, and in Gothic atm,a m. 
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* o' . 

SANSKRIT. 

m. bhrdtri-bhy&tn, 
d. vachd-bhydm/\ 


ZEND. 

bhrdtar-e-byci, 
vachd-bya , 


GREEK. 



Trarep-o-iv, 

e7re(o*)-o-/i/, 


GENITIVE, LOCATIVE. 

[G. Ed. p. 261.] 225. These two eases, in Sanskrit, have the 
common termination 6s , which may be connected with 

the singular genitive termination. The following are 
examples: ^efi-rfrr vrikay-ds, jihuay-os (cf. §. 158.), 

TJUnTT paty-ds, ri tamv-ds, ^i'll vdch-ds t *31^^ bliTC/tr-ds, 
vachas-us . In Zend this termination seems to have 
disappeared, and to be replaced by the plural; likewise in 
Lithuanian, where, aiey-u is both dual and plural genitive. 


PLURAL. 

NOMINATIVE, VOCATIVE. 

226. Masculines and feminines have, in Sanskrit, as 
for the termination of the nominative plural, with which, as 
in the cognate languages, the vocative is identical in all de¬ 
clensions. I consider this as to be an extended form of 
the singular nominative sign s ; so that in this extension 
of the case-suffix lies a symbolical allusion to plurality: 
and the s , which is too personal for the neuter, is wanting 
in that gender, in the singular and dual, as well as in 
the plural. The three numbers, therefore, with regard to 
their masculine-feminine termination or personal designa¬ 
tion, are related to one another, as it were, like positive, 
comparative, and superlative, and the highest degree be¬ 
longs to the dual. In Zend as has, according to §. 56 b . 


■* ar before case terminations beginning with consonants is short¬ 
ened to ^ H ($. 127.). 
t See 50 b . 
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omo 6 or as before the appended particles cha and 
chit; the Greek exhibits c<r, under the restriction of §. 228.; 
the Latin e$* with unorganic length of quantity through 
the influence of the 5 ; the Lithuanian has es in bases in r 
but elsewhere simple s. Thus the words duhitar-as, 

dughdhar-ai-cha, dvyarep-es, dulcter-es , matr- 
-cs , correspond with one another. 

227. The a of the termination is melted [G. Ed. p. 202.] 
down with a preceding UT a of the base to d; thus, 4 ^’TTt 
vrikchy from vrika + as , corresponds to the Gothic vulfos, from 
YULFAus (§. 69.). In tins concretion only, however, with 
the vowel of the base, the Gothic has preserved the full ter¬ 
mination; but elsewhere; both with vowel and consonantal 
bases, the s alone of the old as is left, as in general the ter¬ 
mination as in Gothic polysyllabic forms has everywhere been 
weakened to is or s (cf. §§. 135. 191.) : hence, sunyu-s, ahmun-s, 


*<QT 


for sitniv-as, ahman-as. And *sn d, too, is contracted with 
the termination as to ds; hence, ftRfTO jihw&s, for film'd-as. 
It cannot, however, be shewn with certainty, from what 
has been just said, that the Gothic gibus, from GIRO , has 
simple s or as (contracted with the base vowel to d=d) for 
its case designation. 

228. The masculine pronominal bases in a refuse, in 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic, the full nominative} designa¬ 
tion, and in place of it extend the base by the addition 
of an i. which, according to §. 2., with the a of the 
base forms £ i,\ for which, in Zend, is used £ or jk? At; 


Vide o. 797. p. 1078. 

f As a is lengthened in many other cases to l? <?, and with this the 
case terminations are then first conjoined, there is good ground to assume 
that in ^ tc, and similar forms, no cose designation at all is contained, and 
that the pronouns, as purely words of personality, find themselves suffici¬ 
ently personified in this case through themselves alone; as in th Angular 
#a i 8 said for sas, in Sanskrit as in Gothic, and in Greek for or; while in 
Latin, with is-te also ipse and Me arc robbed of the nominative sign. 
This opinion is remarkably confirmed by the fact that WT» «*.• (< -rttaro. 

R 2 - 1 ri »- 
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•■'lienee. Sanskrit tt, Zend ^ 1A, Gothic that , “ th!£ 

[Cr. Ed. p. 203.] answering to the feminine form TTO tus, 
(§• 5G b .), i/icis. To this corresponds, in Greek, to t 
(Doric for oi). In Greek and Latin, however, this i , which 
practically replaces the termination as (eg, es ), has not re¬ 
mained in the masculine pronominal bases in o( = *Ta, 
§. 116.); but all other bases of the second, as of the first declen¬ 
sion, have, in Greek and Latin, taken example from it; hence, 
A tJKOt, yidpai, for AvKo-eg, yoipa-eg, lupi (from lupoi ), terrcE 
(from terra?), for lupo-es, terra-os . The Latin fifth declension, 
although in its origin identical with the first (§. 121.), has 
preserved the old termination; lienee, res from re-es , as, 
in Sanskrit jihwus from jihwd-as. The Lithuanian has 
fixed narrower restrictions than the Greek and Latin on 
the misuse of the pronominal inflexion under discussion, or, 
to speak more correctly, want of inflexion: it gives, indeed, 
uilhu^hvKot, lupi, but not rank at, but rankos . Honour, 
therefore, to the Gothic! that in this respect it lias "not 
overstepped by one hair the old Sanskrit-Zend limits; for 
that the adjective a bases, as they in general follow the 
pronominal declension, give also at for 6s (btindai “cued") is, 
therefore, no violation of the old law. 

229. fri Zend, in consonantal bases the dual termination 
£uj do also (from ds> §. 207.) occurs with a plural signi¬ 
fication ; thus, frequently, vdch-do, “voces,” 


Crit. f. 271.) shew3 itself clearly through most of the oblique cases, as 
umi byas , u illis" ami-sham, “ illorum, ,> to be the naked theme. The form 
which occurs iu the Zend-Avesta vikpes-cha, “omnesque” 

(V. 9. p. 49), considered as a contraction of vtipay-as-cha (cf. 241.), 
leads to the conjecture, that to * t6, and similar aninflected forms, the 
termination as also might attach itself; thus, iay-ns. In Zend, the 
pronominal form in & occurs, for the most part, in the accusative plural; 
and thus the abovementioned mspei-cha 1 . c. stands probably as accu¬ 
sative, although, according to Anquetil’s inaccurate translation, it might 
be regarded as the nominative. 
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raoch-do , “ lucrs " which forms cannot be regarded, perhaps, 


as regular plurals of bases in a; for I believe [G. Ed. p. 264.] 



I can guarantee that there exists no such base as .uy.vG; 
vdchd and raorhd . The form in a 

bases, as vchrkdonhu, “Iwpi" and “ lupos" rests 


on that in the Vedas, but which only occurs in the nomina¬ 
tive, dsas (§. 56^.); e y. stSmdsas, "songs of 

praise, 1 ' for *ft»TTO N sturnds, from stoma* 

230. Bases in i and u have, in Sanskrit, Guna; hence tflnrs 

patay-as, sunciw-as, for paty-a$ t sunw-as . The Gothic 

also has preserved this Guna, but in its weakened form i 
(§.27.), which, before ?/, becomes ?// hence, sunyu-s , “sons,” 
(for suniu-s , from sunau-s,) a form which would be unin¬ 
telligible without the Guna theory, which has been shewn 
to belong to the German. In ? bases the Guna i is melted 
down with that of the base to long i (written ei, §. 70.); 
hence, yastei-s , anstei-s, from GASTI, ANSTI (cf. p. 105.). 
The Zend employs Guna or not at pleasure ; hence 
pa\ty-d y or paitay-6 J pasv-d, or pasau-d. 

231. Neuters have, in Zend, as in the cognate Euro¬ 
pean languages, a short a for their termi- [G. Ed. p. 265.] 
nationt; perhaps the remains of the full as, which belongs 
to the natural genders, after the s, which is too per- 

Thia form is, in my opinion, to he so regarded, as that, for greater 
emphasis, the termination as has been a second time appended to the 
termination, which had become concrete with the base. 

t The i 7 which, according to J. 41., is blended with the base, remains 
in spite of the a preceding the y. 

| Simple as this point is, I have nevertheless found it very difficult to 
come to a firm conclusion regarding it, although, from the first, I have 
directed my attention towards it.' Bumouf 1ms already (Nouv. Journ. 
Asiat. III. 309, 310) given the plural neuter form, and instituted com 
pariaoiis with the Gothic and Greek, &c. But from forms like hv.-muta, 
“ bme-cogitata” “hiwta ” “ bune-dicta,” it cannot be perceived wlmt the 
neuter plural termination properly is; because, setting out with the Son 


skrit, we are tempted to assume thai tiro true termination in tin- forms 

lias 
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sonal for the dead speechless gender, has been dropped. 

[G. Ed. p. 260.] This a remains, then, in the accusative. 
The masculine and feminine have, in the same case, 
generally likewise as (Zend o, ascha ). The 

following are examples: ashavan-a, para ; 

i berezant-a,“splendentia;" vack-a, “verba'" 

AjZuy nar-a f “homines?" asi-a, “ossa?" In no¬ 

minal bases in a the termination is melted down with 
the vowel of the base: the a so produced has, however, in 
the received condition of the language, according to a 


has been dropped, and its loss either compensated by lengthening the final 
vowel, or not. We must therefore direct our attention to bases with a 
different termination than a, especially to such aa terminate with a con¬ 
sonant. The examination of this subject is, however, much embarrassed, 
in that the Zend, without regard to the gender of the singular, is prone, 
contrary to natural expectation, to make every noun neuter in the 
plural; an inclination which goes so far, that the numerous class of a bases 
have hereby entirely lost the masculine nominative, and but sparingly 
exhibit the masculine accusative. W hen, c.g. mashya , u human being,” 
is, in the plund nominative, likewise, mashya (with cha, mashyd-cJta) f \\CTQ: 
I am nevertheless convinced that this plural mashya , or mashyd, is not an 
abbreviation of mashydn from mashyds ($. 66 b .), as in no other part of 
Zend Grammar \s a or au a stands for as: I am persuaded that this 
form belongs to the neuter. The replacing, however, of the plural mas¬ 
culine by neuters rests upon a deep internal feeling of the language; 
for in the plural number it is clear that gender and personality are far in 
the back ground. Tho personality of the individual is lost in the abstract 
infinite and inanimate plurality; and so far we can but praise the Zend 
for its e vital ion of gender in the plural. We must blame it, however, in 
this point, that it does not, in all places, bring the adjectives or pronouns 
into concord with the substantives to which they refer, and that in this 
inspect it exhibits a downright confusion of gender, and a disorder which 
has very much impeded the inquiry into this subject. Thus, c.g. vispa 
anauhra-raochdo (not raoch-d), “ all lights which have had no beginning ; 
!.iwi (fem.) tula or Ihrayo (raasc.) Mia, “three hundred”; chathwdrd 
(mam:.) Suit “four hundred.” In general the numbers “ three” and 
“ four ” appear to h ive lost the nenter; lienee, also, thrayil csqfn-a, "three 
lights," cheUhwM- -'tofu-tt, “ 1 'otr nights in Vaud. S. p. 237, on tile other 
! *»nd, aland* Ui 'Uin “ those persons wh« * I divide thus nar-a 

although 
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often quoted, been again shortened, and remains 
only in monosyllabic bases and before annexed particles. 
The Gothic and Zend, in this respect, stand [G. Ed. p. 267.] 
very remarkably upon one and the same footing; for tin ), 
“ hccc" is used (for thd, §. 69.), from THAa ; hvd, (i qua, ” for 
HVAa ; but daura , from DAURA , as, in Zend, jusp id, 
“ hcec,” y&> "qua," opposed to mom agha , “ pcccala” 

from agha . It cannot, therefore, be said of the Gothic that 
the a of the base has been dropped before that of the termi- 


although the form might also belong to a theme nara , which also occurs, 
but much less frequently than nar ; whence also, elsewhere, the masculine 
nar-6 tae-cha, “and those persons.” From the theme v&ch , “word,” 
“speech,” we find frequently vdch-a (also, erroneously as it appears, 
vacfi-a ); e.g. Vend. S. p. 34, ai \\$)M§>w a5^au(? 
vdcha humata hucta hvarcita^ “ verba bene-cogitata , hene~dicta , bme-peracta 
From jM»MqyM ashavan , “pure,” occurs very often the neuter plural 
ashvana-a: us, however, the theme ashavan sometimes, too, although 
very rarely, extends itself unorganically to oshavam, this form proves less 
(though it he incorrect) that the neuter ashavan-a should be derived from 
the anorganic extremely rare askavaniij than from the genuine and most 
common ashavan , in the weak cases ashaun or ashaon. Participial forms, 
too, in nt are very common in the neuter plural; and I have never found 
any ground for assuming that the Zend, like the Pali and Old High Ger¬ 
man, has extended the old participial theme by a vowel addition. In 
the Vend. S., p. 119, we find an accusative agha aiwUhitdr-a , “peccata 
comnnpentia Anquetil renders both expressions together by “fa 
corruption du cwur" (IF 227.); but probably aiwi-sitdra stands for 
-csit&ra.) and means literally “ the destroying” (cf. fgf fcsJih intrant “to 
be ruined”). So much is certain, that ami is a preposition (p. 42), and 
tar is the suffix used in the formation of the word (§. 144.), which is in 
the strong cases tdv } and from this example it follows, as also from asha¬ 
van-a, that where there are more forms of the theme than one, the Zend, 
like the Sanskrit (see Gramm. Crit. r. 103. c.), forms the nominative, at> 
cuaative, and vocative plnval from the stronger theme. I refrain from ad- 
dnciwg other examples for the remarkable and not to have been expected 
proposition, that the Zend, in variance from the Sanskrit., forms its plural 
neuters .recording to the principle of the Latin nomhi-a, Greek rdXo.-n, 
Gothic nomov or nanm-a. 
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'tr&tion, for it could not be dropped, because the base-vowel 
and termination have been, from the first, concrete. The old 
length of quantity might, however, be weakened: this is 
the fate of long vowels especially at the end of words. It 
cannot, therefore, be said of the Greek ra Smpa and the 
Latin dona , that the a entirely belongs to the termination, 
This a is an old inheritance of the oldest date, from the 
time when the second declension, to use the expression, 
terminated its bases with a. This a has since then be¬ 
come, in Greek, o or e (§. 204.), in Latin, it, o , or e, and has 


maintained its ancient quality only in the plural neuter, 
and the a, which has grown out of a+d, has become 
shortened. This d, however, in contrast with its offspring 
o, e , u, may even pass for a more weighty ending, which 
unites base and termination, than if Scopo or Scope, dono , 
done , stood as the plural neuter. 

232. Bases in i and u may, in Zend, suppress their final 
vowel before the termination, and u may he suppressed and 
replaced by lengthening the base-vowel: thus we read in 
the Vend. S. pp. 40 and 48, gara , “hills,'” from j - 

gain (see p. 196, Notef): on the other hand, p. 313, gairts 
(fem.). That which Anquetil (II. 268.) renders by "me 
action qui empeche de passer le pont le peclie contre nature , 
runs in the original (p. 119), .ui£^ xsf o xtifaywfxs A3£aj 

agha andperetha skyaothna yd nar6-vaipaya> 

[G. Ed. p. 268.] ?. e. “ the sins which stop the bridge, the 

actions which . • /’ and here it is evident that andperetha 
stands for andperethw-a , for peretu means actually “bridge. 11 * 


* Bnrnoufs MS. divides thus, and peretha , which is following Olshau- 
sen (p. 6), hut with tile various reading andperetha. I have no ground 
for assuming that in Zend there exists a preposition and, “ without/’ so 
that and peretha might mean “ without a bridge" ; and that perhu would, 
in the singular inBtru mental, form per fit kw a or ptretava. I suppose, there¬ 
fore, that pdrdlu may hr conjoined with the preposition d, and then the 
negative an have been prefixed. 
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final u may also be retained, in the form of a semi¬ 
vowel, either pure or with Guna: the latter form I recognise 
in a3»a5^oau^ ydtava (Vend. S. p. 120 ; in Olshausen, p. 7), 
which can only be the plural accusative of ydtu, 

for "it stands with ajoaj ugha , “pcccata; and in the same 
page in Olshausen occurs a derivative of ydtu in the accu¬ 
sative singular, viz. ydlumentem, “the magi¬ 

cian, 5> “gifted with magic” (according to Anquetil, magicieu). 

I render, therefore, agha ydtava literally by “the sins of 
sorcery ” (Anquetil, “/a magie tres mauvaise ”); and in An- 
quetifs Vocabulary is (p. 467) y&thvanm, the 

regular plural genitive of our base ydtu « which means, 
therefore, “of the sorceries”; while Anquetil faultily gives 
it the meaning of the derivative ( magiciens ), and, according 
to his custom, takes this oblique case for a nominative. 

An example of a neuter plural form without Guna is at V. S. 
p. 122, a>»4x>v hendva 4< the Indies”; with hapta hendu , “the 
seven Indies” (Anq. II. p. 270). It has the epithet ti s-astar-a 
(“up-starred?”) in opposition to 

daus astarem hendum, “ to the ill-starred (?) [G. Ed. p. 269.] 

Indies.”, An example, in which the suppressed termination in 
a u base is replaced by lengthening the final vowel, is the very 
frequently occurring vdhu, “goods, 11 from vdhu. 

233. The interrogative base ki (cf. quis, quid), which in 
Sanskrit forms only the singular nominative-accusative (neu¬ 
ter) ki-vi, but is elsewhere replaced by ka; whence, in 
Zend, qo-vj^ ka-(, " what this base, the use of w T hich is very 
limited, forms in Zend the plural neuter aj^ ky-a*\. and 



★ V.S.p. 341. * U V^C, A5^Aj() 

xshja aete vacha ydi henti gdtkdhva thris dmruta (erro¬ 
neously thru dmrftta ), “What are the worde which are thrice said in the 
prayers (soi^s) V 1 The masculine forniB aett and ydi can here, according 
to Note at £.231., occasion no difficulty. So also V. S, p. 85, aj^jj kya 

before 
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s form is the more important, since we still require 
examples which can be relied upon, in which the i of the 
base is not suppressed before the termination a (above, 
gara for gairy-a), although it may with reason be conjec¬ 
tured, that, in accordance with the abovementioned hendv-a 
and y&tav-a , forms also like vairy-a or vairay-a> from vairi, 
were in use. As in Gothic, neuter substantive and adjec¬ 
tive bases in i are wanting, the numeral base THRI\ 
“ three,’* * and the pronominal base J, “he,” are very im¬ 
portant Jor the neuter cases under discussion, in which 
they form thriy-a (thriya hunda, “ three hundred ”) and iy-a, 
according to the principle of the Sanskrit monosyllabic 
forms, of which the i sound has not passed into its simple 
semi-vowel, but into iy; thus, in Sanskrit, fan bhiy-d, from 
wi bhi. 


234. The Sanskrit gives, in place of the Zend-European 
neuter a, an ^ i, perhaps as the weakening of a former a 
[G. Ed. p. 270.] (§. 6.); the final vowel of the base is length¬ 

ened, and between it and the case termination a euphonic n 
is placed (§. 133.) ; hence ^T^tfcT (Miuhn-?, vari-n-i,* ifufa 

madhd-n-i .f The bases which terminate with a single con¬ 
sonant— n and T r being excepted—prefix to it a nasal, 


before the masculine ratavo ty a 

“ which arc the lords”?). 

* According to a euphonic law (Gram. Crit. r. 84 a .), an ^ n following 
after X! r, and some other letters, is, under certain conditions, changed into 

JTJ n. 

t In the Vedas, the ni in a bases is frequently found suppressed ; c.g. 
ftran infwd, “omnia” from viswa . In this way the Sanskrit is connected 
with the Zend vitpa, vUpd-cha: but perhaps this coincidence is only exter¬ 
nal ; for as the Sanskrit nowhere uses a neuter termination a, fa£7 limit can¬ 
not well be deduced from vixpa+a, but can ody be explained as an ab¬ 
breviation of the d-ni y which likewise occurs in the A '‘das, as also 
purf* mult a” " marjna, is used for (llosen's Spec. pp. l>, 10). 
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and after s and n the preceding vowel is lengthened ; hence 
vachdn-si , ndmdn-i. Into relation with this i 

might be brought the neuter inflexion of qua ( quai ) and ha-c 
( Itaic ) which stand in Latin very isolated; qua is, however, 
still tolerably distant from the Sanskrit M-n-i, while it 
is nearly identical with the neuter dual M from 7*a+i 
(§, 212.). Since, however, the antiquity of this dual termination 
is supported by the Zend, the plural form kdni stands on the 
other side isolated, and its age is thereby rendered doubtful; 
as, moreover, the Latin, in the verb also, lias introduced a 
termination originally dual into the plural*; [G. Ed. p. 271] 
we cannot avoid recognising in the Latin plural qua a 
remnant as true as possible of the Sanskrit dual bf 

235. We give here a general view of the formation of 
the plural nominative, and of the vocative, identical with 
it and the neuter accusative: 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHUAN. GOTHIC. 

m. 

vrikas , 

vehrkdonhuX \vkoi, 

lup 

ivilkai, vulfos. 

m. 

i 

it, 

to/, 

is-t'z, 

tieX thau 

11 . 

ddnd-n-i, 

data. 

Scopa, 

dona , 

.... daura. 

f. 

jlh lids, 

hizvdot 

X cd P ai ' 

terrae , 

rankos , gibus. 


* The termination tis answers to lhas, Greek rov from roy, not to 

tha or IT *a, Greek re. With respect to the otherwise remarkable 
declension of qui, aod of hie, which is akin to it, I would refer prelimi¬ 
narily to my treatise w On the Influence of Pronouns in the formation of 
Words” (by F. Diimmler), p. 2. 
t See §. 229. 

I This form belongs not to the base TA (=U to), whence, in the sin¬ 
gular, ta-8 and nearly ail the other cases; but to TIA , whence, tlirough 
the influence of the t, tic has been developed (of. p. 174, Note * and 
... 193.) ; and whence, in the dative dual and plural, tie-m, tic-ms. The 
nominative plural is, however, without a case termination. The original 
form TIA corresponds to the Veda n tya, mentioned in $. 194.; while 
the base syu (n %«, see $. 55.) is fully declined in Lithuanian in the 
form of S7.IE, and in the plural nominative, likewise without inflexion, 





fG. Ed, p. 272.] 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHOAN. GOTHIC. 

f. tds , 

tdo , 

TOu\ 

is-tae, 

tes, thds . 

m. patay-as , 

paity-6 ,* * 

7roo-t-ef, 

hosC-es, t 

.... gastei-s. 

f. pritay-as, 

dfritij-6* 

TTopTl-eS, 

7iioss-‘6S i \ uivy~Sf anstei-s. 

n. vdr?-n-i t 

var-a, 

tSpl-OL, 

mari-a , 

..... .... 

n. 

ky-a,l 

.... 

.... 

.... iy-o. 

P f. bhauishyanty-as , 

bushy ainty-6, 

* 

.... 

. 

2 m. sunav-as , 

pasv-d,* 

I’Xjdv-es, 

pecii-s , 

siinu-s , sunyu-s. 

f. tanav-as, 

tanv-d,* 

7T ITV-CS, 

sucru-s, 

.... handguns. 

n. madhu-n-i. 

madhv-a , 

pedu-a , 

pecu-a t 

. 

f. vadhw-as, 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.. . 

m.f .g&v-as, 

geu-s,§ 

/3o(F)-ef, 

bov-es, f 

. 


is szte. From the pronominal declension the form ie (from id) has found 
its way into the declension of the adjective also : so that the base GERA , 
u good,” forms several cases from GERIE; viz. dat. du. gerie-ni for 
ffcra-m, dat. pi. gerie-ms for gcra-ms , and nom. pi. gen for gerai. This 
gerl appears to stand in most complete agreement with the Latin nomina¬ 
tives of the corresponding declension {boni, lupi) \ hut the difference be¬ 
tween the two languages is this, that the t of boni (for bono-i) belongs to 
the termination, while gert is void of termination, and stands for gerie 
(analogous with tie), but this latter for gerie-i (cf. yaunikkie-i.) 

* See p. 103, Note*. 

t See p. 1078. 

I To this ky~a> from ki-n, corresponds surprisingly the Latin qui-a 
(quianam, quiatie), if, as I scarce doubt, it is a plural neuter, as quod is a 
singular neuter (cf. Max. Schmidt u De pron. Grceco et Latino” p. 34). 
In the meaning u that,” quia is clearly shewn to be an accusative: the 
meaning “ because ” is less apt for this case, and tvouid he better expressed 
by an instrumental or an ablative; hut in the singular quod we must be 
content to see the idea (i because ” expressed by an accusative. On the 
other hand, quo , among other meanings, signifies “ whither,” a genuine 
accusative signification in Sanskrit grammar. Without tho support of 
quod we might conjecturo that an instrumental singular had been pre¬ 
served in Qiiia z after the analogy of paity-a, for parti. 

$ We might expect gav-d, gavas-cha, “ bovesque ; but we read 
geus in the Vend. S. p. 253, L. 9, in combination with the pronomimd 
neuters jw yd, “ which > accordin E *> J.S81. 

Note, cannot surprise u6. 




NOMINATIVE, VOCATIVE PLURAL. 



f- n&v-o.s , 
f. v&ch-as , 
ni. bhcirant-as, 
atmdn-as, 
n. Ttdmdrc-i, 
iu. bhr&tar-os, 
f. duhitar-as, 
in. ddtur-as , 
h. vachdiis-u 
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ZEND. 


QUEER. LATIN. LITI1UAN. GOTHIC. 


vdch-8* 
barent- d,* 
asmcm-o, 
ndman-a , 
brdtar-o * 
dughdhar-6 * 
ddtdr-6,* 
vachanh-a*j§ 


va(F)-es, 


o7r-e<r, t;oces,t .... 

<pepovT-es, ferent-es ,f .... 
5ou//oi/-es' f sm?ion-es,t .... 
rccAay-a, nomin-a f .... 
Trare/o-ef, /rfl£r-es,f .... 
0iry aT ^°’ e S\ mafr-es,+ dugtrr-es, 
ooTrjp-es, datdr~es ,f .... 
e7re(o“)-a, oper-a, .... 


fiyand-s. 

ahman-s. 

namdn-fl. 

...4 


% 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 

236. The bases which end with a short vowel annex ^ 
n in Sanskrit, and lengthen the final vowel of the base; 
hence, vrik&n, tnrt^ patiV?, sunun, &c. We might 
imagine this n to be related to the m of the singular ac¬ 
cusative, as in the verb the termination ^nf?T dni (1st pers. 
sing, imperative) lias clearly proceeded from dmi The 
cognate dialects speak, however, in favour of Grimm’s acute 
conjecture, that the Sanskrit n is, in the accusative plural 
masculine, an abbreviation of ??s,[| which has remained en¬ 
tire in the Gothic— vulfa-ns, gasti-ns , sunu-ns ,— but has been 
divided in the other sister languages; since the Sanskrit, 
according to §. 94., has given up the latter of the two con- 

* See p. 1G3. Note J 

f See Notef in preceding page. 

X The Gothic r bases annex in the plural a tt, and can therefore be 
contrasted no further with the cognate languages. BROTHAR becomes 
BROTHRU, whence brdthryu-s, &e., according to the analog}'of eunyu-8. 

$ Or ajw^^ajo vacheuha . Thus we read Vend. S. p 127, iwmenha, 
which, I think, must be regarded as accusative of ntmd (^*r*r namas , 
u adoration”), and as governed by bercthra , “from him 

who brings,” “from him offering.” * 

|| The Old Prussian, too, exhibits in the acc. pi. «*, e.g . ttlva-ns, ira-epas. 
Respecting the Veda termination wr, from ns , see $.517. Remark. 


[G. Ed. p. 273 ] 



•Msrfr 



FORMATION OF CASES. 


crir^a^arits, and has lengthened, as it appears, in compens; 
tion for this, the final vowel of the base*; while the Greek 
[G. Ed. p. 274.] Avkovs has preserved the sibilant, but has 
permitted the v to volatilize to u.f In fact, Avko-vs has the 
same relation to Avkovs that rvirrovcrt has to TvirTovai, from 
[G. Ed. p. 275.] Tin ttovti.\ For Trocrt-as, tj(dv-(X£, we could 

not, however, expect a wocr/-^, lydv-v$ f as the Greek makes the 
t and v bases in all parts similar to the bases which terminate 
with a consonant, which, in Sanskrit, have as for a termi¬ 
nation ; hence padas = ttoScls : and even in the most 
vigorous period of the language ns could not have attached itself 
to a consonant preceding. This as for ns may be compared with 


§L 


* Thus vrikdn for vrikahs; as, vidimus , whence the accusative 

vidicdns-am , in the uninflected nominative f4J2t«r vidicdA, 
(“sapiens”). 

f As the v also passes into 4 (tiBcls for TiOevs, uEoIie rt jyjnus, ptXais for 
ri^m/(r)s:, pcXavs), Hartung (1. c p.263) is correct in explaining in this 
sense the t in iEolic accusative forms like vofiois, rols arr/iarrjyotr, &c. As 
regards, however, the feminine accusatives like /xeyuXcus, TromiXcus', rcipais, 
quoted by him, I believe that they have followed the analogy of the mas¬ 
culines, from which they sufficiently distinguish their gender by the a 
preceding the i; we cannot, however, thence infer, that abo the first and 
specially feminine declension had originally accusatives in i/?, as neither 
has the Gothic in the corresponding declension an ns , nor does the San- 
skrit exhibit an n (see $.287., and cf. Rask in Voter’s Tables of Compa- 
rison, p 62). 

X It cannot be said that tvtttovo-i proceeded from Tvnroi'Tfn, & truly 
monstrous form, whieu never existed in Greek, while the tvtttovtl before 
us answers to all the requirements of Greek Grammar, as to that of the 
whole base,Binoe g-vti corresponds to the Sansk anti, Zend biti } Goth. nV; 
and from the singular n (3>or.), in the plural nothing else than vn can be 
expected. But to arrive at oim from ovn it is not requisite to invent 
first so strange a form as ovnri ; for that ovn can become ou<n is proved 
by the circninstance that the latter liar, actually arisen from it, by the 
very usual transition of T into 5, and the not rare vocalization of the 
N to Y, as also in Sanskrit, in all probability, w has arisen from nt 
(c£. p. 172, Note •■»), of which more hereafter. But if in the dative plural, 
indeed, oa-oi has arisen from -«r-<r«, not from ov-<r« (hW. not Hafavn), 

Wt 



\t\ ACCUSATIVE PLURAL, 

Tonic arai, octo, for vrat, vto, a form which h.is exw» %h 


Tr6m the places where the vocalization of the v was necessary, 
to those also where v might be added (i neircidaTat , rerpa- 
(paTat ; then, also, Trenavarai, KeKAt&rai, &c. for TrerrawTat , 
/ce/c^/i/ra/). This comparison with the 3d person plural ap¬ 
pears to me the more in point, as, in my opinion, the n 
in the presupposed forms, like vrika?is, trfrfa patins, 
Avkov$, lias the same object that it has in the 3 d person 
plural; viz. allusion to plurality by extending (nasalizing) 
the syllable preceding the sign of personality. The in¬ 
troduction of a nasal is an admixture which is least of all 
foreign, and comes nearest to the mere lengthening of an 
already existing vowel. 

237. Feminine bases with a final vowel follow in San¬ 
skrit the analogy of consonantal bases; but with the sup¬ 
pression of the a,* thus s for as or iis ; they may perhaps, 
too, never have had ns, for else hence would have arisen, 
as in the masculine, a simple n : to the [G. Ed. p. 270.] 


we must remember that theabandonment of the n before case terminations 
beginning with a consonant is a very old and therefore prc-Greek pheno¬ 
menon, which is not to be accounted for iu the Greek, and wherefore no 
compensation is to be required for the v, which has been droijped. But 
even if it were so, we must still be satisfied, if the demand for compen¬ 
sation for a lost v remains unfulfilled in several places of grammar; for 
there are two kinds of euphonic alteration in all languages: the one, 
which has acquired the force of a general law, makes its appearance under 
a similar form on each similar occasion, while the other only irregularly 
and occasionally shews itself 

* Monosyllabic bases only have preserved the a as the case sign in 
the singular nominative (§.137.); hence, striy-as, u femivas 

bhuvas , “ terras from striy >? bhft. There is scarce a doubt 
that this form originally extended to.polysyllabic bases also ; for besides 
the Greek, the Zend also partly evinces this (§.238.), as also the circum¬ 
stance that in the actual condition oftho Sanskrit language the accu¬ 
sative plural shews, in general, an inclination to weaken itself, and thus 
contrast itself more submissively with the imperious nominate e (§. 129.). 




HHf FORMATION OF CASES. In 

S ?• . . y* 

^Jefninine gender, too, the well-sounding Ionic a is more suiS^ 
able than n. In general, the Sanskrit feminines in other parts 
of grammar cast off the n , which is annexed by masculines 
and neuters (§. 133.). Moreover, the Gothic also, in feminine 
6 bases, gives no ns, but it appears that thus = TtRJ tds ( eas , 
has) is a pure dowry from the ancestral house; and when the 
feminine i and u bases in Gothic, by forms like i-ns, u-ns, 
assimilate themselves to the masculines, this may be regarded 
as a disguise of gender, or a deviation caused by the example 
of the masculines. The consonant bases follow the ex¬ 
ample of the Indian, but have lost the a, as in the nomi¬ 
native (§. 227.); hence, fiyynd-s, ahman-s , for fiyand-as , 
ahman-as. 

23S. Feminines with a short final vowel lengthen it, to 
compensate, as it appears, for the suppression of the a ; 
thus jfhftar priti-s is formed from prity-as , and tanu-s 
from tanw-as . The Greek certainly presents, in this re¬ 
spect, only a casual coincidence, through forms in t$ y vs, 
which, however, are not restricted to the feminir?, and 
stand at the same time, in the nominative, for <-e£, v-e?. 
The Zend, like the Greek, follows in its i and u bases the 
analogy of the consonantal terminations; hence, 
paiiy-6 (pmty-as-cha,) pasv-6 (pasv-as-cha } or, with 

Guna, paitay-6, pasav-d. In feminine bases in i 9 u> occur at 
times also the forms i~$, corresponding to the Sanskrit; 
as, p gairi-'S, u montes ” (Vendidad S. p. 313.), 

f'rcz u-s* il reet as, ” u urcntcs," ^-JperHii-s, 

''pontes" 

239. Masculine bases in as a, where they are not replaced 
by the neuter (§. 231 . Note), have, in the accusative, an (of. §.61.); 

“ hos," often occurs, y^cero mnxisian , “ maxi - 

mos ’ (Vend. S. p. 65.). The sibilant is retained before the 
[G. Ed. p. 277.] particle aj^s cha, and these forms can be 
copiously (juoted; as, omeshans-cha, “ non- 


* Cf. Vddic forms in an 







ACCUSATIVE PLURAl. 


conmvcvtesquexspsi'tfM'tff manthranl-cha, " scrmonesque"; 

aismahs-cha, “lignaque ; x'^M-^^y^s-UMix vds- 
trya?is-cha, “ agricolasque."* The form xt^M^ip7>xi<bxi athau- 
run-ans-cha, “ prexbyterosqve" (V. S. p. 65.), is remarkable, as 
there is no reason elsewhere to assume a theme athauruna; 
and this form would accordingly shew that consonantal bases 
also could assume the inflexion 7 is, with an unavoidable 
auxiliary vowel however; unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
that, in the perverted feeling of the language, it has been 
introduced by the preponderating analogy of the a bases. 
More important, therefore, than this A*fM)^y>7>A>(3Ai othaur - 
unans-cha are the accusatives ao^a^ nareus , “ homines," 
and slreus , ** slellas," which occur very frequently; 

while from 7 aj^ojw afar, “fire/" 1 we have found, not 
rtthr-eus, but dthr-6, in which it is to be remarked 

that dtar distinguishes itself from other words in r in this 
point also, that it forms, in the nominative singular, not 
AjpAU cita, but oau dtars . But how is the termination eus 

to be explained? I believe in 110 other way but from 
ohs, by changing the n into a vowel, as in [G. Ed. p. 278.] 
\o7ot/£; after which, according to §. 31 „ the as a has be¬ 
come ^ e : the sibilant, however, which, after as a and ^ an, 
is as £, must, after > u , appear as ao s . We actually find, too, 
in the V. S. p. 311. ner-GUS in the sense of a dative: 


* I formerly thought I could, through forms of this kind, quote the 
introduction of a euphonic 8 in Zend, according to the analogy of §. 95, 
But if this introduction cannot be proved by cases, in which no ground 
exists for the assumption of an original sibilant, preserved merely by the 
particle aj^j cha (of. 207. 228.). then the above examples are the 

more important, in order to supply a fresh proof that ns is the original 
designation of masculine plural accusatives of themes terminating with a 
vowel. The superlative «M» «•’< " V C ™rnhrhsahiir na (ofwhlch 
hereafter) may be regarded as derived from a participial nominative. Other 
cates, which might suggest occasion to assume, in Zend, a cup 0111 c «a cr 
v, have been nowhere met with by me. 
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FORMATION OF CASES. 




[(( % a® 

a«/>^aj oj^>^y <^>aj tfdidt a( neran.v 

mazdd ahurd ashaono , &c. “da quidem hominibusy magrw Ahure! 


<SL 


puns. 

240. As a in Sanskrit occurs the most often of all letters 

as the termination of masculine bases, and we cannot mis¬ 
take, in the history of our family of languages, the disposi¬ 
tion in the sunken state of a language to introduce, by an 
unorganic addition, the more inconvenient consonantal de¬ 
clension into that of the vowels, I cannot therefore think 
that it admits of any doubt, that the New Persian plural 
termination dn, which is restricted to the designation of 
animate creatures, is identical with the Sanskrit dn in 
the masculine plural accusative : thus, marddriy u ho¬ 

mines / answers to *TWT*T martydrij “ morlales? u homines .'’* 

241. If, then, the termination ^\ dn t applied to animate 

beings, belongs to a living being in the old language, the 
inanimate neuter will be fitted to give us information re¬ 
garding that New Persian plural termination which is 
appended to the appellations of inanimate obje *s. A 
suffix, in the formation of words which is peculiarly 
the property of the neuter, is as (§. 128.), which is still 
more frequently used in Zend than in Sanskrit. In the 
plural, these Zend neuters form anha or enha (§§. 56 a . 235.); 
and with this ha is evidently connected the lengthened U 
ha in New Persian; thus, roz-hd, “days/* answers to 
the Zend raochanha y “lights/ 1 Many New Per¬ 

sian words have been compared with New German words, 

[G. Ed. p. 270.] and often, too, correctly; but, except 
through the medium of the Sanskrit and Zend, it could not 
have been conjectured that our “ Worter" is, in respect to its 
termination, related to the New Persian hd. As, however, 


the {ligh German has, from its earliest period, repeatedly 
changed h into r, and a into i (later e) t I have no 


* Thus in Spanish the whole plural has the termination of the Latin 
accusative, 


accusative plural. 


' 11 
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doubt the ir—Middle and New High German cr —which 
makes its appearance in the plural in many Old High Ger¬ 
man neuters, is identical with the Sanskrit neuter suffix 
as; e. g. husir, “houses/' clialpir , “calves 11 (cf. Grimm, 
pp. 622 and 631).* 

242. Here follows a general view of the accusative for¬ 
mation : 




SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHDAN. 

GOTHIC. 

ru. 

tyikd-n, 

vehrka-n , 

\vko-v< 

lupd-s, 

wilku-s. 

vulfa-ns . 

n. 

ddnd-n-i , 

ddtOy 

S&pa, 

dona , 

.... 

daura . 

f. 

jihwds, 

hizvd-o, 


terra-s, 

rankas, 

gibds, 

f. 

tds, 

td-Q, 

ra-s, 

is-t&S, 

las , 

if td-s. 

m. 

pati-n. 

paihj-dj 

7t6<ti-gs, 

host'-es, 

.... 

gasti-ns. 

f. 

bhiy-as, 

dfritij-dj 

Tropri-as, 

mess'-es. 

.... 

.... 

f. 

prifi-s, 

dfritis, 

Tropr'i-s, 

.... 

dtvys, 

ansti-ns. 

n. 

vdri-n-i, 

var-a, 

idpt-a, 

mari-a, 

.... 

.... 

n. 

...» 

hja } 

.... 

.... 

.... 

iy-a. 

f. 

bhavishyanti- 

■ s , bdskyainti-s, t 

.... 

« « • 1 

[G. Ed. p. 280.] 

m. 

sitnu-n, 

palv-o, f 

i^dv-a^, 

pecus , 

sunu-s, 

sunu-ns. 

f. 

bhuv-as, 

tanv-d, f 

TtLTV-aq, 

.... 

.... 

.... 

f. 

taniis, 

tanu-s, 


socru-s. 

.... 

kandu-ns . 

m. 

madhu-n-i , 

madhv-aX 

peOv-a, 

pecu-a, 

.... 

.... 


* This ir, however, is troated in declension as if the theme originally 
terminated in a, and would thus, in Sanskrit, be asa. Hence, compared 
with the dative husiru-m (from husira-m, 168.), the nom. accua. husir 
appearB an abbreviation. Bu the relation of our ir to the Sanskrit as 
is not thereby disturbed, because in general, most of the original consonantal 
terminations in High German have received unorganic vowel additions. 
Cf. pp. 148 and 191, G. Ed. Note. More regarding this hereafter, 
t Seep. 175, G. Ed. Note.;. 

+ This form is further confirmed by xs» f\)qp\\is9£ a) pZid-tanva, from 
pm-tanu , which signifies the hind part of the body (f. 199.). but is also 
used in the sense of “ blow on the hinder part of the body ”; and in this 
manner it occurs in the loth Fargard of the Vend.: a^akv 

*>•>,, <«****> 



. 




2CI 


^tAtfixxrr. 
f. vadhu-s , 


m. f. <7'l-s,* 

f. rnlu-as. 
vdch-as, 

m. bhaTat-as,t 

m. &tman’as t 

n. ndmdn-i , 
m. bhrdfn-n ,§ 

cZ«/ii/n-s,§ 

m. c?df«-n,§ 

n. vachdns-it 


FORMATION OF CASES. 


<SL 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

gdu-8, 


.... 

va(Fyasy 

vdeh- d,t 

OTT-a?, 

barent-o, f 

^epoi'T-a?, 

asman-d, f 

daZ/xov-otf, 

ndman-a t 

Takav-a , 

brdthr^eus ? 

7raTep-as*, 

dvghdher-eus 

? OvyaTcp-as, 

ddthr-eus ? 

SoTTjp-as, 

vachanh-a, 

eTre(a)-a , 


LATIN. LITHOAN. GOTHIC. 

bov-es, 

• • § « • • • • 

» t t • « » i • 

voc-es, 

| t # A • • • • 

ferent-es, 

.... fiyand-s . 

sermon-es, 

.... ahman-s. 

nomin-O) 

.... namon-a . 

fratr-es , 

>i«i 

matr-es, 

duyter-es , .... 

daidr-es , 

• « • • • t • ■ 

oper-a f 

» » • t • • • • 


the instrumental. 

[G. Ed. p. 281.] 243. The formation of this ease, and what is 

connected with it, has been already explained in §§.215 224.; 

it is therefore sufficient to give here a comparison of the forms 
which correspond to one another in the cognate languages, 


hacha skyaothnd-vartza atka bavaintip$kd-tanva, “ Kacpro facti-peractione 
turn sunt verbera posteriori corpori inflicta” (Anquetil, Ccluiqui commet 
cette action sera coupable du tanafour ). In regard to the andperetha , men¬ 
tioned at §, 232., it is further to be noticed that the 6 th can only bo 
occasioned by a od w that has been dropped (§. 470> f° r the theme of the 
concluding substantive is peretu, not perethu (Vend. S. pp. 313 

and 302, twice). 

* Irregularly from a theme m gd (§. 122.), for gav-as. The 

Zend gdus (also gdos), which often occurs, rests on the 

strengthened Sanskrit form gdu ; so that in respect of the Btrong and 
weak cases (£. 129.), the relation in this word is distorted. In the nomi¬ 
native, for instance, we should expect gdu$ 9 and 1“ the accusative 

geus , rather than vice versd. 
f See p. 103, Note t- 
I See §. 129. 

§ See 127. Note and 249. Note l 







INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL. 


by which a summary view of the subject may be assisted. 
As the German, in its singular dative,* is identical with 
the Sanskrit-Zend instrumental, it is hence deducible that 
its character m (for b see §. 215.), in the dative plural, 
must rather be regarded as an abbreviation of fa • bhis 
than as belonging to the dative-ablative termination 
bhyas; although it approaches equally near to the two old 
terminations. 


<Cei 

□1j 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN, LITHUAN. 

GOTH. DAT. 

m. vriki-bhis, 

.... 

8e6-(piv, 

vo-bis, .... 

vulfa-m. 

vrihd-is. 

vehrkd'isy 

.... 

.... wilka-is , 

. • • • 

f. jihivd-bills, 

hizvd-bis, 

.... 

.... ranko-mis , 

< jibd-m . 

priti-bhis , 

dfriti-bis. 

.... 

.... awi-mis, 

amti-m . 

m. sdnu-bhis. 

pasu-bis. 

.... 

.... tninu-mh, 

sunu-m. 

f. nau-bhis , 

.... 

vav-(piv, 


.... 

m. dtma'-bhis, 

asma-bis, 

.... 


ohm a ~m. 

xx. ndmd-bhis, 

ndma -bis, 

.... 


namn-am. 


n. vach8-bhis,f vachu-bis ,f o^e<r-<£iv,t 


[G. Ed. p. 282.] 


THE DATIVE, ABLATIVE. 

244 , Mention has already been made of the snflix of 
these two cases in §, 215 . Only the s of the Latin bus has 
been left in the first, second, und (according to Nonius) 
occasionally, also, in the fourth declension; for the i of 
lujn-s , terns, spect-s (for speci-bus from specu-bus ), must be 
allotted to the base. Lupi-s stands for lupo-bus, as evinced 
by ambo-bus, duo-bus . From o~bus (by lightening the final 
vowel of the base, o } u, from an original a, §, 6.), as occurs 
in the beginning of compounds ( multi-plex for multu-plex 
or multo-plex , of which hereafter), the language arrived at 
i-bits, (parvi-bus, amici-bus, dii-bus, cf. Hartung, p. 261). In 
the first declension a-bus has been retained with tolerable 

* Vide §.160. Note! 
t See §§. 56 b . and 128. 









FORMATION OF CASES. 



FORMATION OF CASES. 

^jf^equcDcy, but the middle step i-bus is wanting; yet the 
language has scarcely made the spring from a-bus at once 
to i-s> but a-bus has weakened the a of the base to 7, which, 
to compensate for the bu which has been dropped, has been 
lengthened; thus terrz-s from terri-bus , for terra-bus , as 
[G. Ed. p. 283.] malo from muvolo . Compare, 


SANSKRIT. 

m. vriM-bhyas , 
f. jihwd-bhyas , 
m. pati-bhyas, 
f. prili-bhyas , 


ZEND. LATIN. 

vehrka&i-byd, lupz-s. 

hizvd-byd t terrz-s, 

jmiti-byd 9 hosti-bu$ 9 

dfriti-byd, messi-bus , 

m. bhavhhyanti-bhyas,bdshyainti-byd . 

m. sunu-bbyas, pasu-byd, pecu-bus } \ 

f. vdy-bhyas , vd®h-e-byd, voc-i-bus . 

m. bharad-bhyas , baren-byd,§ ferent-i-bus, 

m. utma’-bhyas, asma-byd, sermon-i-bus 

m. bhrdlri-bhyas't brdtar-e-byu , fratr-i-bus, 


LITHUANIAN. 

wilka-m(u )&.* * * § 
ran ko- m (u)s. 

• ■ • *t 

aud-m(u)s. 


THE GENITIVE. 

245. The genitive plural in Sanskrit, in substantives 
and adjectives, has the termination dm, in the Zend 
anm, according to §. 61. The Greek tov bears the same re¬ 
lation to the original form of the termination that uv 
does to adaddm (§§. 4. 10.). The Latin has, as usual, 


* See §. 215. 

t The masculine i bases pass in the plural, by an anorganic increment, 
into n different declension. And in the dual and dative singular, also, 
PATI had to be given up (Mielcke, p. 35, Rem. !.)• 

J I have selected the masculine base PfiCU? which occurs onl;y in a 
few cases, on acconnt of its connection with >W W a,ld 1 hftve car¬ 
ried it through all the cases, and think, therefore, that I may hore also 
give the original u-bns for the corruption * bus, 

§ See $.224. Note*, p. 241. 
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-5 : preserved the labial final nasal in its original form, but 
by its influence has shortened the preceding vowel; hence, 
ped-um (^zpad-dm), the u of which supplies the place of a 


% 


short a, as in lupum = vrikam , \vko~v * [G. Ed. p. 284.] 

The German, like the Lithuanian, has dropped the final nasal. 
In Gothic, however, the , *n d , which has been left, shews itself 
under two forms, and thereby an uuorganic difference has 
been introduced between the feminine genitive termi¬ 
nation and that of the masculine-neuter; since the fuller 6 
has remained only to the feminine 6 and n bases. 

246. Bases ending with a vowel, with the exception, 
partly necessary and partly arbitrar}^ of monosyllables, 
place, in Sanskrit, a euphonic n betw een the termination and 
the base, the final vowel of which, if short, is lengthened. 
This interposition appears to be pristine, since the Zend 
partakes of it, although in a more limited degree ; for 
instance, in all bases in m a and juu d: hence, c(j 

vehrka-n-anrn, jihva-n-anm. To the latter cor¬ 

respond very remarkably the genitives (which occur in 
Old High German, Old Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, in the 


* Regarding the termination i-um in consonantal bases, and, vice versd , 
respecting um in places where i-um might have been expected, we refer 
the reader to §. 120. In adjectives the feminine character I mentioned in 
§. 119. may have had its effect, and may have passed over from the femi¬ 
nine to the other genders, according to the analogy of the Lithuanian 
(p. 174. Note ' 157.) : thus the i of ferenti-um reminds us of the Sanskrit 

feminine bharanti. The same is the case with the i of the neuter 

form fermti-a; it is bequeathed by the deceased feminine theme FE~ 
RENTI. On the other hand, contrary to the opinion preferred in 
§, 126., we must now regard the i before bus ( e.g . voc-i-bus) as a conjunc¬ 
tive vowel, like the ^ e in the Zend vdch-e-bi/6 . Here it is to be obser\ ?d 
that those consonantal bases, which admit neither i-a nor i-inn, must never¬ 
theless proceed before bus to annex an i In the chapter upon the adjec¬ 
tives we shall recur to the feminine character *; and then treat also of tho 
i for e in the singular ablative of the common dialect. 
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Corresponding class of words) in o-n-d, e-ri-a ; hence, 


High German kepd-n-o, Old Saxon gebd-n-d, Anglo-Saxon 
gfe-n-a. 



247. We find the bases in short and long i, in Zend, if 

[G. Ed. p. 285.] polysyllabic, only with euphonic n : on the 
other hand the monosyllabic i bases annex the termination 
direct, either attaching Guna to the final vowel, or keeping it 
pure; thus, f/iry-anm or thray-anm, “ triuvi," from tliri; vay-anm, 
“avium," from t n. Bases in > u admit both of the annexing 

the termination direct and of the insertion of the euphonic n ; 
but I find from the masculine pasu only pasv-aiim : on 

the other hand, I have found from feminine bases like >yxip 
tmu, "body,” nasu, “ corpse ” (cf. vekv<; according to 

§. 21.), hitherto only u-n-anm. With Guna 
pasav-anm would serve as a prototype for the Gothic suniv-8 
with Guna weakened (§. 27.). 

248. Pronouns of the third person have, in Sanskrit, 
s&m* for dm ; and this may be the original and 
formerly universal form of the case-suffix, so that dm 
would properly be only the termination of the termination, 
aud the s connected with the genitive singular would be 
the chief person. If this is the case, the abbreviation of 
this termination in substantives and adjectives must still 
be recognised as very ancient; for the Gothic, which in the 
plural nominative restricts itself so rigorously] to the old 
limits (§. 228.), gives to the sibilant, in the genitive also, 
no wider scope; hence thi-zd (§. 86. 5.) = ie-shdm (for id- 
?>dm t according to §. 21.) a horum thi-zo am td-ndm, “ha- 
rum" Here the a , like the 6 of the base THA, THO, 
appears weakened to i (§. 66.): on the other hand, the ad¬ 
jective a and 6 bases, which follow the pronominal de¬ 
clension, have ai-zd, ai-zd\ and blindai-zd, “ corcorum (for 
blwda-zd), answers exactly to the Sanskrit te-shdm 


# Cf. Old Prussian ion, e.y. iu atei-son, “iw. 
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: (t™. tat sdm ) from the base *r ta . The High German has 
Changed the old sibilant to r, as in many other places; 



lienee, in Old High German, de-rd for thi-ze and thi-zd, of 
which termination only the r has remained [G. Ed. p. 28G.] 
to us. To the Latin, in like manner, belongs rum for sum 
(§.22.); hence, ixtorum , istarum* 

249. We give here a general view of the formation of 
the genitive: 


SANSKRIT. 

m. vrikd-n-dm, 
m. n. te-shdm, 
f* jihivd-u-dm) 


ZEND. GREEK. 

vehrka-n-anm, Xvk-cov , 
tae-shaiim, r-cov, 
hizva-n-anm, ^Lopa-cov, 


JATIN. LITBUAN. 

Iwpo-rum , wilk'-u, 
i$td-rum } t y -u, 
terra-rum , rank’-it, 


GOTHIC. 

vulf'-L 

thi-zd. 

kepd-n-d.} 


* This rum, however, has, like the property of the plural nominative 
(§. 228.), found its way or returned from the pronominal declension 
into the entire second, first, and fifth declension, which is originally iden¬ 
tical with the latter (JS. 121 and 137.). The transplanting of the rum 
termination into the declensions mentioned was the easier, as all pronouns 
in the genitive plural belong to the second and first declension. Forms, 
however, remain, especially in the old languages, which evince that the 
language was not always equally favourable to the bringing back the ter¬ 
mination rum (dcum f socium } amphorum , drachmum , agricohim y &e). 
On the other hand, the termination rum appears also to have attempted 
to fix itself in consonantal bases, with e as conjunctive vowel, if at least*, the 
forms furnished by Varro and Charis.— boverum , Joverum , lapiderum , 
regerum , nucerum (Harfung, p. 2o5.)—arc to be regarded aa correct, and 
do not perhaps stand for Inno-rum, &c. \ as also, in Zend, the base go may 
extend itself to gava. The Latin rum and Sanskrit tRin sdm lead us to 
expect the Greek awv: this is not met with, however, even in the pro¬ 
noun ; so that the Greek, in this respect, stands in the strongest opposition 
to the Latin. The forms in «-a>p, e-cov ( c.g. avra-uv, aur*-u)v, dyopu-wv, 
ayope-tov) point, however, to a consonant that has been dropped. It is a 
question, therefore, whether universally a 2 (cf. §. 128.), or, ns tho San¬ 
skrit and Zend lead us to expect, only in pronouns a 2, but in other words 
of the first and second declension an N has been dropped, as in 
from fititna. According to thiB, X.W would be to be derived from 
\vko-v-w, XM p<io.v from X wpa-v-ap , but r&v from To<ro.r, nwv from racw. 

| Old High German, see §. 246. 




[G. EJ. p. 487 ] 
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f?"V^ 

f. td-sdm, 
m. d .tray-a-nam, 
f. prih-n-am , 

m. sunu-n-am, 
f. ianu-n-dm , 

m. f. gav-dm, 
f. nd-vdm t 
f. vdch-dm, 
m.n. bharat-dm , 
m. dtman-dm , 
m. bhrdtn-n-lm , 
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ZEND. 

d-otihahm ,* 
ihray-aim , 
dfriti-n-aiim, 
pasv-anm> 
tanu-n-anm, 
gav-anm , 

vdch-anm f 
barent-anm ,t 
asman-anm , 

6rd£/ir-a;/m4 


GREEK. 

Ta-cov, 

TjO/-£Ol', 

7T OpTt-(j)V s 
t%6v-(j)v, 

TriTU-CdV , 

fio(F)d>v, 
va(F)~dy v, 

OTT-OV, 

< pepoiT-uyv, 
SatfJiov-oiv, 
7raTep“0}v, 


<§ 


L 


LATIN- LTTHDAN. 

ista-rum, t'-u, 
tri-urn, tri-d, 

messi-um t awi-u, 
pecu-um, suri-u , 
socru-tira, .... 
bov-um, .... 

voc-um, .... 

ferenti-um , .... 
sermon-urn , akmen- 
fratr-um , 


k 

GOTHIC. 

thi-z6 . 
thriy-i. 
anst'-e, 
suniv-8 . 
handle-#. 


jiyand-e. 
d t ahman-L 


* This word often occurs, and corresponds to the Sanskrit TRTTTR 
“harurn” “ ear urn n (5.56 b .); from juu^o idonhahm would be expected, 
which I am unable to quote. The compound (polysyllabic) pronominal 
bases shorten the last syllable but one; hence, ae-tanhahm 

not aCtdonhahm , as might be expected from 

t Or, also, 9 ^oron/anm, os in the Vendidad Sade, p. 131, 

iaochantahm , “luceniium on the other hand, also, 
frequently iaocAcnfonwz. 

I Tli is and the following genitives from bases mar are cl early more genuine, 
and are more nearly allied therefore to the cognate European languages than 
the corresponding ones in Sanskrit, which, in this case, has shortened ar to 
^ r£, and has then treated it according to the analogy of vowels. From 
«ar frequently occurs war-arlm, with retention of the < 2 , on account of the 
base being monosyllabic: on the other hand, dthr anm from dtar , “fire/* 
and f tier-anm “ /Hwn/’ fern, for the Sanskrit fwTOOT 

(Gramm. Crit. r. 255.), From dughdhar, we find the form 

duyhdher-ahm (cf. p. 208, G. Ed. Note f): the Codex has, however, 


dugder-anm (p. 472, L. 2 .). In general, in this word the readings dugkdhar 
and dugdar are interchanged in various passages: the former, however, 
is the more common. 




THE LOCATIVE PLURAL. 



LOCATIVE. 




2 50. The character of the plural locative [G. Ed. p. 280.] 
is, in Sanskrit, sn t which is subject to be changed into ^ 
shu (§. 21 .), for which, in Zend, is found shu (§. 52.); 
while from * su , according to §. 53., has been formed >*>> hu. 
The more usual form for shu and hu (for which, also, occur 


shu and hu) is, however, aj»^d shva, aj»*>* hva, which leads 
to a Sanskrit ^rstca. This appears to me to be the original 
form of the termination; for nothing is more common in 
Sanskrit than that the syllables ^ wa and ya should free 
themselves from their vowel, and then change the semi-vowel 
into a vowel, as ukta is said for vakia (see also §. 42.). 
The supposition, therefore, of the Indian abbreviation of the 
termination is far more probable than that of a Zend 
extension of it by a lately-added a, especially as in no 
other case does a similar aftergrowth admit of being esta¬ 
blished. But if ^ siva is the original form of the termi¬ 
nation, it is then identical with the reflective-possessive 
base swa, of which more hereafter.* The same relation 
which, in Latin, si-bi has to su-bi (which might be conjec¬ 
tured from su-i), or that ti-bi has to tu-bi, Sanskrit jwm 
iu-bhynm, the Greek dative-locative termination at (<rtv) has 
to the Sanskrit su. + 


* Therefore, in Zend, the locative a thrishva , “ in tribzis,” is 
identical with At»yyu?p trishva , u the third part,” since the pronoun in 
the latter compound denotes the idea of part. 

t Regarding the termination w of the pronoun of the 1st and 2d 
person see 22*2. From the 2Eolic form quoted by Hartung 

(p. 260) from Apolh, I cannot infer that tv is an abbreviation of cnv: 
if it were so, the v also in ?/fu v would not adhere so firmly. It appears to 
mo more suitable, therefore, to accord to the common declension an in¬ 
fluence upon the transformation of the form of inflexion peculiar to the 
pronouns without gender, but of the highest antiquity; an influence which 
has penetrated further in <r<piai for <r<f>iv. 



[G Ed. p. 290.J 
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.c '*CAF** Ed * P- 289 J 251. The bases in ^ a add to that vowel, 

as in many other cases, an £; but from a + i is formed ir $ 
(§.2.), to which the Greek oi corresponds; hence, XvKot-(rt = 
vriht-shu. Hence the t in Greek has also passed over 
to the bases in a-, rj- f either preserving its full value or sub¬ 
scribed, while in Sanskrit the 'S? a remains pure ; hence, ftrsng 
jikwd-su, with which the locatives of names of towns best 
agree, as nAaraiounr, 'OAvpir /ao-/, ’AOrjvrjai (Buttmann, §. 116. 
R. 7. and Hartung, p. 461.).* 

252. Like the Gothic, the Lithuanian lias an unorganic 
difference between the terminations which mark the case 
in the masculine and feminine in the genitive plural: the 
first has the sound of se , and the latter of sa , with the 
original and more powerful a , which, in the masculine, has 
softened into e. The ending sa is plainly from the swa, 
assumed above (p. 267, 1. 7.) to be the original form, from 
which it is made by rejecting the semi-vowel. 

253. Here follows a general view of the Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Lithuanian plural locatives, with the Greek datives :— 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. UTHUAN. GREEK. 

m. vrike-shu , vehrkaS-shva , irilkfi-se , AvKot-at. 

f. jihivd-su, hizvd-hva, ranko-sa, OAvpir Icurt, j(G)pat-(Ti . 

f. priti-shuy dfriti-shva ,f dwisa, 7r opTt-at. 

m. sunu-shu, pasu-shva, duncju-se , lydv-cn, 

m. f. (JQ^SfhUf * a . • .... 

f. nau-shu, .... .... vav~aL 


* The common termination otr, ais (oi-y, at-s), formed by curtailing 
oi ~cri, at-on, and so brought into agreement of sound with the third declen¬ 
sion, is here lost, through its apparent connection with the Sanskrit cur¬ 
tailed instrumental ending ($. 219.), which had before required 

consideration, because the Greek dative is also used as the instrumental. 

f I have no authority for the locative ofthe Zend bases in i, but it can 
only be analogous to that of the bases in which can be referred to in 
copious instances. 



locative plural. 


£7 

SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. LITHUAN. 

GREEK. 

f. 

vdk-shu, 

vdc-sva ? • • • • 

07T-Cn. 

in. 

n. bharat-su , 

brdtar-e-shva? .... 

( pepov-cn . 

m. 

dtma - 8u , 

asma - hva .... 

Soupo-crt 

m. 

bhrdtri-shu , 

• * . • ■ • * 

7raTjod-(7/. 

n. 

vachas-su , 

vachd-hvcut .... 

e7rccr-(r/. 


■•<SL 


* Thus, in the Vend. Sade, p. 499, ushahva, from 

ushan , and p. 500, ddmahva, from daman . 

f The a in this form is not, as is generally supposed, a conjunctive 
vowel, but rests on a transposition ; as tCpaKov for eSapKov, and in Sanskrit 
drakshyami , u I willsee > ,, for gglJlfa darkshydmi (Sansk. Gramm. 
$ .34&.) : thus narpacri (compare T£Tpa<rt) for narapai (compare reaaapcrt), 
which, by preserving the original vowel, agrees with the Sanskrit base 
pitar better than 7 mr<pa, Trarepfr, &c. The same applies to the dative 
apvdai , since the theme of dpvos has, as appears from tho cognate word 
pr)v, dp) )v 9 apprjv, rejected a vowel between the p and v, which again appears 
in the dative plural in the form of an a, and removed from its place. 
The whole REN appears to be a transposition of iYer, Sanskrit »T^ nar 
(?jnri), ff a man,” for dprjv properly means “ male sheep.” The n of dpvdai 
is therefore etymologically identical with that of uvftpuo-i (comp. Kiilmer e 
complete Greek Grammar, §. 281. Rem. 2.) It ismore difficult to give any 
accurate account of the a of vmcn : it is either the older and stronger form 
for the e of vital, or this word must have had, besides its three themes 
(‘YIO, *Y1, ‘YIEY), a fourth, YIAT, from which came vldcri , as yovacri from 
rONAT, the more prevailing co-thomc of PONY, which latter agrees with 
^tV^jdnu. 

j In the Yendidad Bade, p. 499, we find the analogous plural locatives 
aj>W^7j£> itzirohvu , and a5 »*>‘^<2 ).m.av<35 esapohva. Anquetil translates 
the former by u au lever du soled” and the latter by u h la. nuit” It is im¬ 
possible to pronounce these forms aught but derivatives from themes in 
OJAi as 6, j. oO b .) Most of the cases of the latter word, w hich occurs 
very frequently in various forms, spring from a theme in !•• ar, and the 
interchange of esapar with **>*-*$ «opo is « similar case 

,o that in Sanskrit, where «« ahan, “day,” ft*™ «>mo eases from 
ahas (from which aho in ahobhis, &<?.); and together 
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fG. Ed. p. 291.] u Remark.—From the bases in E2, to which 


in the dative eavt ( = as-sa) properly belongs, this form 
appears to have imparted itself to other bases terminating 
[G. Ed. p. 292.] differently, in which, for this case, an ex¬ 
tension of the original theme by es is to be adopted; which, 
in its origin, is identical with the abovementioned (§. 24 i.) 
plural increase to the base by ir (from is and this, from as), in 
Old High German forms, as husir , “houses/’ chalpir “calves, 
which are the plural themes, with which the nominative, accu¬ 
sative, and vocative are identical, and from which, in the 
dative, by the addition of the ending for that case, arises hu- 
sirum , chaipirum; as, in Greek, Kvvm-crt, veKveaai, 'navrevat, 
yvvauKemi, 7roA leaat, and others, from the unorganically in¬ 
creased themes KYNE2,NEKYE2,&c\, according to the ana- 
logy of ’EI3E2. From the doubled 2 one may then be re¬ 
jected (< ivatcrecrtv , •noKiccri, pYjvevi), or the doubling of a 2 by it¬ 
self be employed ; as, for example, veKv-acn, for vzkv-<ti. This, 


■with tho theme exists another, ahar. The anomaly of the 

Sanskrit “ day ” appears, in Zend, to have passed completely over to 
« night ,” as this latter word has also a theme in n, namely ^aw>a uwrf 
csaparij of which the genitive ph esafnanm —analogous with 

*r?TR ahn&m, “ durum ” ($. 40. relative to ^/for is found in con¬ 

nection with the feminine numeral ^ tisrarim, “ trium ” (\ end. S. 
p. 240) j for we read, 1. c. §. 163., ainahmeha (= dhndncka), 

esafarutnmeha (read esafnahmeha '), u of days and nights. 77 In Sanskrit, 
by the = ufHx a, the form ahna, derivative, but equul in its meaning, 
has urisen out of ahan , which, however, occurs only in compounds 

(as sjVnjr piirvdhna, “the early part of the day 77 ), and in the adverbial 
dative qnpSf ahndya, “ soon/ 7 “immediately/ 7 which, therefore, it is not 
necessary to deduce from the root ? him, with the a privative. The 
Zend, however, whose night-nomenclature, in this respect also, is not out¬ 
stripped by the Sanskrit, produces, as it appear 0 ? by a similar mutation, 
A5 oserfna from aapan; whence v»e fi.-d the locative 

whichmight also be taken for the dative of 
^ wapan, 
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in most important particulars, is adopted by Thiersch, §. 128.,^"“^ 


27 



“tor the developeinent of the forms in ecrat ; only that he with¬ 


draws from the neuter bases described in §. 128., as BEAE2, 
the 2 which belongs to them, and, by a supposition, proved 
to be erroneous, BEAE is made the theme: and he divides 


forms like o^ecr^* ^ nto instead of o^ecr-^/, and, by 

assimilation, derives d^e-acn from o^e-dipt ; while, as I be¬ 
lieve I have proved, the forms 6^ea--(pi and 6%ecr<rt rest on 


entirely different case-suffixes (§♦ 218.), and have only the 
base ’0XE2 in common with one another. An assimila¬ 
tion, however, may be remarked in youvaa-cri, from yomcxT-vi, 
so that the first letter has assimilated itself to the second, not 
the reverse. In Beiraa-crt we shall leave it undecided whether 
the first 2 be primitive, and AEELA2 the theme (comp. 
yyjpas, §. 128.), or whether it has arisen out of r, and so 
AEUAT with TEPAT, KEPAT, belong to one class. If, 


ceapan , bat that it is preceded (V. S. p. 163.) by the unequivocal adjective 
locative fla&n^(frrm Ai^jCAjy “half”). Compare, also, 

1. c. $. 149,, where ^ aj y, £>yjJA 5 a> 7\3j ithra } abn£, ithra, 

esafne, probably means “in this day,” “in this night,” with the locative 
adverb ithra, “ herp,” in the sense of a locative demonstrative. 

To the theme A 5 y^AW<# esafna , the plural of the same sound C8afna> 
might also be assigned, which occurs I, c. . 330. 331., and in several 
places elsewhere: a^,)aj7(3 thrayo esafna , “three nights/ 
H5A3»juc>^ csvas esafna , “six nights,” Ajy^Awetf A»>A5y 
nava esafna , “ nine nights,” if here esafna be not (as in 231. Note J it 
wa9 considered to be) rather to be taken for the plural of yASo)A)AO<j5 esapan , 
as neuter, since, as haB been before observed, the Zend uses the gender of 
the substantive with great laxity, especially in the plural. For the 
frequently-occurring ablative r»Au7.M<i>AJ.>«<5l ceapardt, however, we 

^ V* i t «4* 4 h rf-k rl « VA fv 1 m rt 


cannot assume another theme esapara, but we must, if the reading be 
correct, admit that feminine consonantal roots in the ablative adopt also 


the broader ending, at for at 
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\J^.^owever, in all these forms, we allow only crt or criv to be the 
case-suffix, and all that precedes it is referred to the true or un- 
organic increase of the base, it can therewith not be denied that 
not even to Homer himself, in forms like eireao-t, not to men¬ 
tion unorganic forms like Kvve<rcn f did the entire ecrcrt present 
[G. Ed. p. 293.] itself as pertaining to that which marked 
the case ; for in the feeling of the speaker enevat could pre¬ 
sent itself, during that period of the language, only as what 
it is, namely, as eirecr-cri, while eit ggos, eirecr/, plural eirecra and 
not ? 7 reo$, &c., were used in declension. But different from 
what has been here adopted is the assumption of Hartung 


(p. 260, ffi) and Kiihner (1. c. §. 255. R. 8.), in the most ma¬ 
terial points following Greg. Cor. JEo). §. 35., relative to the 
production of the Greek plural datives. Kuhner says (1. c.) 
“The character of the dative plural is e$ (character of the 
plural) and t or tv (character of the dative singular), there¬ 
fore, ecr/^).*' I, however, think not the character of num¬ 
ber, but of the nominative plural, and connected with the 
nominative singular through its 2: a union of the plural 
nominative suffix with the singular dative is, to me, not to 
be imagined. If it were so, how could neuter nouns, to 
which in the nominative is quite foreign, arrive, in the 
dative, at their identity of form with the natural sexes P 
It further deserves to be remarked, that, in Prakrit, the 
locative ending su frequently assumes an Anuswara, and 
so adapts itself, by the form sun , for su, to the Greek, 


<rtv, for art* 

254. After laying dow T n the laws of the formation of a 
single case, it may serve to facilitate the general survey if 
examples are adduced of the most important classes of 
words in their connected declension. We pass over here 
from the Sanskrit, and go to the other languages in their 
order, according as they have, in the particular cases, 
most truly preserved their original form, nid where one 
or other of them has departed entirely from the original 


formation of cases. 



principle of formation, or by an unorganic increase to the 
base has entered the province of another declension, we 
there, in the place in question, exclude it from the com¬ 
parison. 


MASCULINE BASES IN a, GREEK IN o, LATIN IN u y 0. 

SINGULAR. 

Nominative, Sanskrit vrika-s , Lithuanian wilka-s , Zend 
vehrk-d, with c/m, vehrkas-cha , Greek AvKo~g, 
Latin lupus, Gothic vulf's .* 

Accusative, Sanskrit, vrika-m, Lithua- [G. Ed. p. 294.] 
nian wilka-n , Zend vehrke-m, Greek Avko-v, 
Latin lupu-m , Gothic vulf\ 

Instrumental, Sanskrit rrike-n-a t Zend vehrka , Gothic Dat. 

Lithuanian Instr. wilku. 

Dative, Sanskrit vrikdya, Zend vehrkdi , Lithuanian 

wiikui. 

Ablative, Sanskrit vrikd t, Zend velirkd -f* Latin lup-o^d) 
(see §. 181 .). 

Genitive, Sanskrit vrikasya , Greek AuKo-(a)iot, Zend 

vehrka-ht, Gothic vulfis, Lithuanian id/Ao. 


* The moaning is, in all these languages, the same, and so is the theme 
in its first origin. The connection of the Lithnan. wilkas with vrikas 
rests on the very usual interchange of the semi-vowels r and l; and this 
latter goes through the whole of the European sister languages. The 
Gothic vul/s shews, moreover, the equally common interchange of gut¬ 
turals and labials, and follows the rule for the alteration of letters (A9p. 
for Tenuis, see §. 87 ). In Latin the same tiling takes place with regard 
to the supply of the guttural by the corresponding labial ; but lupus is 
further altered through the loss of the initial letter J 7 , os is the Greek 
Xwco-s-; it may, however, he assumed, that this v is introduced into the 
middle of the word in being vocalized into w. While therefore, in Li- 
thuanian, in wilkas, l and k are united, they are, in Greek, separated by o. 

+ M. Reimnitz, whose pamphlet, “The System of Greek Declension" 
(Potsdam, 18311, had not been seen by me before I completed the preceding 

Part of this hook, unfolds (1. c. p. 122 fmm) <“ me v,ews kerning 

the 
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XX6cative, Sanskrit vrike (from vrika + i ), Zend vehl™* 
[G. Ed. p. 205.] (maidhydi, §.196.), Lithuanian ivilke, Greek 
Dat. Avkca (oikoi §. 195.) Latin Gen. lup-i. 
Vocative, Sanskrit vrika , Zend vehrka , Lithuanian wilkt, 
Greek A vkc, Latin lupe , Gothic valf. 


DUAL. 

Nom.Acc.Voc. Sanskrit vrikdu , Vedic vrikd, Zend vehrka , 
Lith. Nom. loilka, Voc. wilku , Greek Aukoj. 
Instr. Dat.Abl. Sanskrit vrikd-bhydm, Zend vehrkaei-hya, Greek 
Dat. Gen. Auko-/i' } Lithuanian Dat. wilka-m 
(see §. 215.). 

Gen. Loc. Sansk. vrikay-6s , Zend vehrkay-o (see Rem. 1.), 
Lithuanian 


PLUItAL. 

Nom. Voc. Sanskrit vrikds, Gothic vulfos.* 

Accusative, Sanskrit vrika-n, Zend vehrka-ri, Goth, vnlfa-ns , 
Greek Auko-us* (from Auxo-vf, §. 236.), Lithu¬ 
anian uilkuSy Latin lupo-s . 


Ilie Greek <no and its connection with the Sanskrit a-sya which I have, with¬ 
out being aware of Jiis concurrence, brought forward in §. 109. I have, 
however, in this respect, already stated ray views in my pamphlet “ On 
the Demonstrative and the Origin of Case ” (in the Transactions of the 
Hist. Phil. Class of the Academy of Science of Berlin for the year 1820, 
p. 100. Here I have only farther to observe, that the Greek adj S^/xotnoj, 
from the root AH MO, is, in the suffix by which it is formed, probably con¬ 
nected with the genitive ending in the text; and is therefore remarkable 
with reference to tlie preservation of the s, which is lost in drjfxoio. With 
regard to the origin of djjfioaios from the genitive, let reference be made 
to the Latin ettjus^ a , um ; and the identity of the Sanskrit suffix of words 
like JHftq manushya , “man,” as a derivative from Maim, with the geni¬ 
tive ending w? ffhya for 1$ sya^ as in ainu-$hya , UUm. 

* With reference to the Zend, see §. 231. Note*; and with regard to 
the. Greek, Lntin, and Lithuanian forme X<W, lupi, wilkai, see $. 228. 
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^7 Instrumental, Sanskrit vrikd-is* (from vrikd-bhis ), Veda 


vrikd-bhis, Zend vehrkd-is, Lithuanian wilka-is . 
Prakrit deve-hih (from ddvci, “God/ 1 see 
§. 220.), Greek 6eo-<fitv,f Gothic Dat. Instr. 
wu/a-m (§. 215). 

Dat. Abl. Sanskrit vrikd-bhyas, Zend [G. Ed. p. 296.] 
vehrkaei-byd, Latin lupi-s ( cimici-bus §. 244.), 
Lithuanian ivilka~m(u)s (§. 215.). 

Genitive, Sanskrit vrikd-n-dm, Zend vehrka-n-a nm, Greek 

\vk- toi', Lithuanian nilk'-u> Gothic 
Latin lupd-rum (§. 248.), 


* I take the liberty, in order to separate the base and the termination, to 
divide the diphthongs, as above in \vko~v?} therefore one must here pro¬ 
nounce vrlhdls , and in Lithuanian wilkais, not as trisyllables, but as 
dissyllables. 

t I have remarked at §. 217., but only as a conjecture, that the ending 
c pw in the plural is perhaps identical with the Sanskrit fair bhis , and the 
thence-derived Prakrit /an, and the Latin bis in nobis , vobis; and 
1 will not advance more than a conjecture here, also, in comparing 6e6 (ptp 
with deve-hih. This only is certain, that with the syllable fa 6/ti, which 
in Sanskrit, lies at the bottom of the case-forms fair bhb, bhyam y 
and bhyam , as their common root (see §. 2!5. passim), the Greek <fn 
and (fnv is also to be associated. I here willingly agree with M. Ag. Se¬ 
nary (Berl. Ann. July 1833. p. 51.), that <f)tv might he formed from the 
ending W bhyam (§. 2*22.) by the contraction of Xiya into i (as 6/uV, 

rcii/, &c. §- 2220- r fhe third possible supposition would be the derivation 
from the usual dative-ablative plural termination «n* bhyas ; again with 
the corruption of s to v y as in the 1st person plural yev from y€$ y and in 
the 2d and 3d person rov , rov from tkas, fra tas. The fourth possible 
case would be the derivation from the dcml termination «n*l bhydm 
(§. 215.), and the changing this number of restricted plurality 10 that of 
unlimited plurality. 1 prefer, however, to consider (</>0 as from one 
of the multifarious terminations of the Sanskrit plural belonging to all 
declensions; therefore, from fafl bhis or HTH bhyas. 

r 2 
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'Locative, Sanskrit vriki-shu, Zend vehrkae-shva, Lithu¬ 
anian wilkuse, Greek Dat. hvKot-ai. 


NEUTER BASES IN a, GREEK o, LATIN U, 0 . 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. Acc. Sanskrit ddna -m, Zend ddte-m, Latin donu-m, 
Greek 5c opo-v, Lithuanian g?.ra, Gothic daur . 
Vocative, Sanskrit ddna, Zend data, Gothic daur \ 


The rest as the masculine. 

DUAL. 

Nom.Acc.Voc.Sanskrit ddni (from ddna + i), Zend date . 
The rest as the masculine. 


[G. Ed. p. 297.] 


PLURAL. 


Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit ddnd-n-i , Vedic ddnd , Zend data , La¬ 
tin dona , Greek 5<upa, Gothic daura . 

The rest as the masculine. 

“ Remark 1.—The Zend system of declension has re¬ 
ceived some valuable additions from the treatises pub¬ 
lished by Burnouf since the appearance of the First Part 
of this book, which I must lay before my readers/ First 
a dual case, viz. the genitive-locative, which I imagined 
to be lost in the Zend, as I had searched for it alone in 
vain, and could supply all the other dual endings in tole¬ 
rable copiousness. M. Burnouf supplies this ( Yasna , Notea 
(4 eclairrissements, p. cxxn.) by the expressions 

ubdiju anhvd which are to be twice found in V. S. 
p. 312, and on both occasions are rendered by Anquetil, whose 

* First, a review of this Part in the Journal dea Savans, which refers 
particularly to the Zend; then the First Part of the First Volume of a 
Commentary on the Ya^na; lastly, a disquisition in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique, Sur les mots Zends et Sanscrits Vahista et Vasichta , ct sur 
quclques super latifi on Zend ” 


^,. v . 
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x ^!L^aTnslation is in this place particularly confused, “ dans ce 
monde ” This translation might lead us astray so much 
the more easily, that anhvo , according to §. 1S7,, 

might also be the singular genitive, which frequently 
occurs with a locative meaning. We await the elucida¬ 
tion which Neriosinglis Sanskrit translation will give of 
this passage; but, for the present, content ourselves with 
the inferences deduced by Burnouf. vh6y6 t ac¬ 

cording to that authority, corresponds with the Sanskrit 
ubhayth ( amborum , in ambobus), with 6 for a, probably, 


according to Burnouf’s acute conjecture, through the 
influence of the preceding b, and with the loss of the con¬ 
cluding s. I am the more inclined to assent to Burnoufs 
opinion regarding the origin of the first d of ubdyft, 

as I have been so fortunate as to find another example 
for the hitherto missing dual case, in which ayd, not 

actually occurs ; because, that is to say, no letter 
exercising the force of assimilation in question precedes 
the a —I mean the form ^^aj^oasas^ zastayd ( = Sanskrit 
hastayos ), “ in the hands, 1 ’ from aj^aja^ zasta, [Gr.Ed.p.298.] 
in a passage of the Jzeschne, which has perhaps not yet been 
examined by M. Burnouf (V. S. p. 35 b): jauj£)aj auCaam 
WJAfpJfcg hath A ashdi drnjem dyahm zastayd,* 

which Anqueti! (p. 192) translates by “ Comment moi pur , 
mettrai-je le main sur le Daroudj?” It appears, how¬ 
ever, that ci8hdi can as little be a nominative as 

zastayd a singular accusative; and I believe 
I am not wrong in the following literal translation: “Howean 
I give the (Daemon) Drudj into the hands of the pure (into 
the power)?” 

“Remark 2 .—In the instrumental singular M. Burnouf 
admits the termination ana in bases in a (Ya^na, p. 98. 
passim), with n introduced, for the sake of euphony, 


* The Codex has faultily & U( 1 drvjem. 
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r ecording to the analogy of the Sanskrit 7HT h\a (§. 158.). 
He rests this, among other forms, on that of 
maesmana , “ urinn>" a word which had often attracted my 
attention, and from which J, in like manner, would have 
deduced instrumentals in a-n-a if I had not dilFered from 
Burnouf in the etymology of the same, as I make its 
theme terminate in n ; and this word, which I remember 
to have seen only in the instrumental, I derive from the 
Sanskrit root mih, “ mingere" by a suffix htt man, 
according to the analogy of yA»£A>>?\LS baresman, from 
vrih, “ to grow, 11 whose instrumental baresmana, 

analogous with AyA)f49/OAsf ma&smana , occurs very fre¬ 
quently. M. Burnouf appears, on the other hand, to 
adopt a suffix ma in the word maesmana, in which we 
think we cannot agree with him as long as we cannot 
supply any cases which must indubitably belong to a 
theme in a. If, further, some words, which in their theme 
terminate in mm as (^, Sanskrit tih as), adopt ana in the 
instrumental form—M. Burnouf quotes, p. 100 note, aj 
mazana, aj^ajjjaiTjj srayana , and ai/aw^^u^ vanJmna ; still, in 
my opinion, bases in a may be assigned as the origin of 
these forms, and they can be divided maza-na , &e., only 
in as far as such forms have been already proved to belong 
to undoubted bases in a. But now we prefer dividing 
them mazan-a, so that the letter s, with which these themes 
originally terminate, is interchanged with a nasal, just as, 
[G. Ed. p. 209.] in Sanskrit, the words *1^ yokrit , m 
hikrit change tlieir t for n in the w T eak cases, and may sub¬ 
stitute yakan, sakan ; or as, in more remote 

analogy, the Greek, in the first person plural, has formed yuer 
from /xeg (n*? mas, “ mus ”). Besides thi9, M Burnouf cites 
also the interrogative instrumental ai^ai* kana , with what? 11 
which is the only word that brings to my mind somewhat of 
conviction, and had struck my attention before, in passages 
like A 5 J** kana yazna yazdn d, with 
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wliat offering shall I sacrifice?” (V. S. p. 481.) I have nfrf. 
however, ventured to draw a grammatical deduction from 
this form, because the pronominal bases are prone to 
unite with one another, and because I believed I might 
assume that the same pronoun which is contained in 


ana and *nr ena forms also the last element of kana , 

if from this base the instrumental only had been evolved 
or preserved, as has also occurred in the Sanskrit 
ana and ena in but a few cases. For the rest, 
the Greek Acetrof also appears connected with this AyAi^ 
kana, if it is looked upon as a theme, with which the in¬ 
strumental must agree in sound, for Keivog, if not directly 
of interrogative meaning, is still plainly connected with 
the old interrogative base (comp. cfTO*? kakhana, “ who¬ 
ever.’). Under these circumstances I cannot yet admit 
of any instrumentals in a-71-a, especially as also the bases 
in i and u (in which the Sanskrit in the masculine and neu¬ 
ter likewise introduces a euphonic n) in the Zend, in words 
which we have noticed, have dispensed with a similar insertion 
(§. 160.). In another place (Journal des Savans ), M. Bur- 
nouf deduces the frequently-occurring instrumental av^^a»^oai 
ashayd, 44 with purity, 11 from the masculine theme a»^oai 
asha ; and there would be accordingly ai^^ai^ai ashai/a , an 
instrumental form, at present standing alone in the Zend, 
which I hesitate to acknowledge, although it would be 
analogous to the Vedic form mentioned in §. 158., 
sveapnayd , if one derives this, with the Indian grammarians, 
from a theme *1* swapna. But if instrumental forms of 
this kind, in the Vedas or in the Zend, are not to be pro¬ 
duced in other undoubted instances ns in the case of 
adjectives in construction with masculine or neuter sub¬ 
stantives, nothing prevents the assumption, that the form 
swapnayd belongs to a feminine theme swapndt 
especially as the suffix na occurs also in other abstracts 
in the feminine form ffT nd, and therefore swapnayd 
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itiay be explained according to the analogy of HTflnn 

' '■ P- 300.] nayd, “ with thirst.” In every case I think 
I may deduce the Zend aj^aji^Oaj ashaya from a feminine 
theme ashd, as the Zend in general, in the substantive, 

passes readily from one sex to the other; and, for example, 
with a masculine base mant'im, “a speech,” occurs, 

also, a feminine mantlird. 

Remark 3. For the genitive termination kw hi there 
also exists, as Burnouf has most satisfactorily proved, a 
form nearer to the Sanskrit sya, viz. au *yy I,yd, which, 
although rather rare in comparison with the more 
corrupt form M, is still sufficiently frequent in some 
chapters of the Jzeschne to satisfy one perfectly of its 
signification, according to the proofs given by Burnouf 
I too had remarked words with the ending w hyd, 
but in passages where Anquetil’s translation was little 
adapted to bring to light the genitive nature of the same, 
w .eh, besides, was very much obscured through its usual 
representative ^ M , and was, moreover, concealed from 
me under the appearance of an instrumental form 
However, the termination hyd- for which is sometimes 
found, also, khyd— approaches so very near to the 

Sanskrit w sya, and agrees with it so precisely according 
to rule, as far as the unorganic lengthening of the a, that 
a single passage, with the accurate translation of Nerio- 
smgh, who, in the passages hitherto edited, follows the 
original word by word, would have led us to it. Such a 
passage is given, although with a different aim, by Bur¬ 
nouf in his Yacna ( Notes, p. cxxxix.), which we here annex, 
ns it is interesting in other respects, also, for grammar:— 

AI^Wa^a, joj^oajq) JkuyjJAJ* 

tmmid zanthwd paid 
ashahyd paourryd kairnl khtny stn nclia ddl adhvdnvm . Ne- 
Hosingh translates this passage word tor word, only that 
he renders kahid, " wliirh roan?” (here properly not move 
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than “who," for the idea of man is lost in the general 
signification of the whole,) not by *rr kd nd, but simply, 
by <*» kd, as follows : sppfc fWT WW WW 

TITT^TRT^ kd jananili pitd punyasya pruthaman* 

(ttfi*? numiquHT « 53 T kila sadvydpd - [G. Ed. p. 301 .] 

raivan kas chakri, i.e. “ boni oriyinem (juis fecit?") kali siir- 
yasya idrakdndncha dadau padavim (fate? *nh^ ^mI s- «t tflfj 
kila mdrgan ieshan kd dadau , i.e. “viarn ipsis quis dedit ?”). 
We translate from the Zend, “ Ouis (qualis vir ) creationepater 
est puritutis (or puri ) primus? (qualis vir) soli stellisque 

dedit viarn?" The Zend express ■.'adfavyj (■ zantliwd, for 
which, in the lithographed codex, L is erroneously 

given auCvjjs£ zanthd, is plainly the iDSi. 'tal of >t e ^>' A 5 
zantu ; which would correspond to the then a Sanskrit 
infinitive, jantum, as the latter is feminine,. wliicli * 

I have, in another place, referred the ablative r^, ^ 

zaiithwAt (Gramm. Crit. p. 253.). This form is, besides 
markable on this account, viz. that it is identical with th 


Sl 


Sanskrit instrumental gerund, which, from jan , without a 
conjunctive vowel and witliout the euphonious su])pression of 
the 71 , would sound w^njantwd. With regard, however, 
to the length of the concluding a of the Zend form, which is 
preserved contrary to the prevailing rule (see §§. 118, 158. 
and 160. p. 191G. Ed., where, however, janihtva is to 

be read for zanihwa), I do not attach any particular import¬ 
ance to that, because in the chapter from which this pas¬ 
sage is taken a, originally short, is repeatedly to be found 
lengthened. The Sanskrit janan$h\ with which Nerio- 
singh translates the Zend instrumental case, must be con- 
sidered as an ablative, as this case often enters the depart¬ 
ment of the instrumental, and is also capable of expressing 

• Perhaps the adverb jnrf prathawah, “ prirmim ,is a corruption for 
w. prathamah, “primus,” which answers to the original, and is to be 

expected from the sense. 

f Vide as to zanthwfi , p. 1244 G. ed. 
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*lie preposition “through” (for example, Nal. XH. 89.). 
Considered as a genitive, ir^ljanan^/i would not correspond 

vitli zantinvdy which cannot possibly be a genitive, 

for the genitive of >^u>A 5 j zantu could only be 
zavteus , or, also, zanthivd* or ^»a 3 ^o^ja^ zantavd (see 

§. 167.), but in no case Auo*f<i^jj zarithwd . Add to this, also, 
that UR fa janani is feminine, like the Zend zantu , and 

punyasya, therefore, could no more pass as the epithet 
of jananiti than, in Zend, au^*va}i^oa3 ashahyd could 

pass as the epithet of auqxTG^ zanthud. I will, however, as 
concerns the Zend, lay no great stress on this circumstance, 
since in it the genders of the substantive are constantly 
changing. M. Burnouf, who looks upon 3ppr: jananeli as a 
genitive, and refers punyasya to it, according to this 

interpretation justly takes objection to the tpqw punyasya, 
which does not agree with the gender of janani, but he 
confirms, however, the reading expressly by the addition of a 

[G. Ed. p. 302.] sic. His translation runs, “Quel est le pre¬ 
mier pere de la creation pure ? qui a montre leur route au soleil 
et aux astres” I look with anxiety for M. Burnoufs further 
explanation of this passage, but expect from him rather in¬ 
formation of value in other respects, than to find that he has 
succeeded in making the forms W*T^i \ jananeli. and amojcSG^ 
zanthivd pass for genitives. Anquetil’s traditionary inter¬ 
pretation sounds, in this place, very strange, but does not 
contradict my apprehension of j zanthud: he makes 
the genitive au^*vas^i>a* ashahyd pass for the nominative, 
and docs not, therefore, throw any light on the meaning of 
the termination hyd ; for, in the presumption that it 

was right, ashahyd night, perhaps, have next 

been taken for an instrumental, and perhaps have been trans¬ 
lated “father with purity, 11 His translation is as follows: 
“ Quel est le premier pere pur* qui a engendre \ qui a donne 

* In other places (V.S. p.085) An 4 uctil renders fp. 137) the words 
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c/e %tii 7 n£me les oslres qui ne sonl pas a deux faces ? The 
sun is here quite left out of the question; and it must be 
acknowledged, that, as far as relates to etymology, it is 
very much obscured in this passage; we might identify, 
with reference to the form of I'hemj, this expression 

with the reflective pronoun A3i* kha (as in kha-ddta , “ created 
of itself,” which is often said of the stars, as of self- 


created lights), and consider it as the epithet of 
stren-cha; so that it would correspond as accusative plural 
to the Sanskrit sw&n* It is here to be remarked, that 
in some chapters of the Jzeschne, ug is repeatedly 

found instead of a simple nasal, and, indeed, without 
regard to the organ of the following initial letter. So we 
read, in the V. S. p. 391, flush acsathreng ,* 

dusskyadthneng , dushda- 

eneiig. Anquctil, indeed, renders these expressions as 
singular nominatives, “ ce roi mechant , qui fait le 7nal % attache 
a la mauvaise loi”; but they, together with [G. Ed. p.303.] 

dushvacha7ihdj duahmananM , 

refer to the plural dregvatd , and I have no 

doubt of their accusative nature: the whole passage, how¬ 
ever, like many others in the Jzeschne, can be explained 
only with the help of Neriosingh’s Sanskrit translation. 
We can but regret that the in other respects highly valuable 
elaborate exactitude of Burnoufs excellent Commentary 
leaves us no hope that he will come very soon to the 
elucidation of this and other passages, regarding which 
I am most curious. But to return to our y, v y. kheng. 


jwijoajq) paid as hah i/d rightly by phre dc la purett: his 
translation is, however, little calculated to throw light on the connection 
of the passage referred to. 

* The lithographed MS. has (8 ^- dusa csathren 3 as 
two words; the a is, however, clearly only a conjunctive vowel, to unite 
the prefix dus ’ 1 morc conven ‘ em ^ r w ‘ t ' 1 ^ u ' f°'l° win 8 ^ cs ‘ 
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the v® kh makes no difficulty in this expression, even in its 
acceptation for the sun, for which, commonly, 3 »*v hvare 
is found (the Sanskrit sivar , “ heaven/ 1 )* as ^ &h is used 
very frequently for »»» /iv (see §. 35.); hut we might here 
expect to find < Bare, and may suppose that the 
ng has arisen out of n, and this letter out of r, as 
these liquids are easily interchanged, as is shewn in San¬ 
skrit, by the connection of ahan . “ day, with ’STVT 

afiar , and, in the Zend, that of fx j3>amv<£ esapan , “ night, 1 
with 2 mq)ajj>a 3<55 esnpar (I write it thus, and not <£7as<$\sm*( 5$ 
asapare, designedly, see §. 44.). At all events I take ; 
kheng to be the accusative, if, indeed, it may not also be 
conjectured that the base 2u»o j hvar may have entirely lost 
its r, and that it may be kheng for khem, the 

accusative of a base a>^ kha, stren-cha , also, 

according to my opinion, is the accusative, and not, as one 
might expect from the Sanskrit translation, the genitive 
plural, which more frequently occurs in the form 
stdranm . Although, from this, c siren might easily 

be formed by contraction and combination with cha, I 
nevertheless prefer acknowledging in strencha , a 

secondary form of jto>c?pA> strens , explained in §. 239.; 
so that the nasal, here vocalized to u , is there retained, 
but the sibilant has been removed (comp. §.-239.); espe¬ 
cially as, in other places also, au^ dd is found in construc¬ 
tion with the accusative of the person, which has been 
given. In the Zend expression, ££yjuu»(£^s adhvdnem, the 
Sanskrit Hi mRH adhivdnam cannot fail to be observed 
(comp. §. 45.); but in the lithographed MS. we have in¬ 
stead of this, ^jyAU>>^Aj advdnem, which is easily seen to be 
an error. This false reading appears, nevertheless, to be an 
ancient one, and widely diffused; and upon this is founded 
Aikj uetil's, or rather his Parsi teacher s, interpretation, which 
is strangely at variance with Neriosingh’s .exposition; “ H ui 
[G. Ed. p. 3<’4.] ne sunt put « 80 m a is 
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. , k( Li for the well-known privative particle, *>>3 dva as 
the number two, and the last portion finds in the Sanski it 
"countenance,” its corresponding syllable. 

FEMININE BASES IN a, GOTHIC 6 (§. IIS.). 

Nominative, Sanskrit dhar<%* Greek Lithuanian 

ranka, Zend hizva, Gothic giba, Latin terra . 
Accusative, Sansk. dhard-m f Latin terram, Zend hizia-iim , 
Greek ^upa-v, Lith. ranka-n , Goth. giba. 
Instrumental, Sanskrit dharay-d , Zend liizmy-jx> Gothic Dat. 
Instr. gibai (§. 161.), Lithuanian ranka . 

Sansk. dharuy-di, Zend hizvay-di , Lith. ranka-i» 
Zend hizvay-dt , Latin ierra{d). 

Sanskrit dhardy-us, Zend hizvay-do , Greek 
Latin terras , Lithuanian rankb-s, 
Gothic gibd-s. 

Sanskrit dhardy-dm (§. 202 .), Zend hizvay-n, 
Lithuanian ranko-ye (§. 197.). 

Sanskrit dhare f Zend hizve (?), Greek %o)| 06 c, 
Latin terra, Lithuanian ranka , Gothic gdfra (?). 

DUAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit dhare 1 Zend hizvd (§. 213.), Lithuanian 
Nom. rank ?, Voc. rdnku 

Instr. Dat. Abl. Sanskrit dhard-bhydm, Zend hizvA-bya ,t Greek 
Dat. Gen. %63|oa-^, Lith. Dat. ranko-m (§. 216.). 
Gen. Loc. Sanskrit dharay-ds. [G. Ed. p. 305.] 

* Means u earth,” and is probably connected with the Greek x*>pa, 88 
aspirates are easily interchanged (Buttmann, 16. Rem. 1.). The root is 
dhri (V* dhar , §. 1.)» “to hold,” “carry whence, also, VTO dhard , 
which, by reason of the long vowel of its root, approaches nearer the 

Greek x“>P a (§■ 4 *), 8Uhou S h u does not earth * 

t Without being able to quote this case in Zend bases in a, I still have 

no doubt of the genuineness of the above form, since I can prove by other 
cognate case terminations: 1. That the d is not shortened; and 2 also 
that an i is not introduced into the theme by the assumlat.ve power of the 
termination; hence, e. y. in the instr. pi. .wj _l '•'hVS 
p. 308.) from Auycjs <jM “ woman ” (ywj). 


Dative, 

Ablative, 

Genitive, 


Locative, 


Vocative. 



FORMATION OF CASES. 



FEMININE BASES IN L* 


SINGULAR. 


Nominative, 

Accusative, 

Instrumental, 

Dative, 

Ablative, 

Genitive, 

Locative, 

Vocative, 


Sanskrit priti-s, Zend dfriti-s , Greek tt oprt-^ 
Latin iurri-s , Lithuanian aivi-s, Gothic ansl'-s. 
Sanskrit priti-m , Latin iurri-m , Zend dfrili-m, 
Greek Tropn-v, Lithuanian divi-n , Gothic <7nsf\ 
Sanskrit priiy-d, Zend dfrithy-a , Gothic Dat. 
Instr. anstai (without case suffix, see §. 161.). 
Sanskrit priiay-& (or pnty-di, §. 164.), Zend 
dfrtte -&^ 

Zend dfntoirt, Latin turri-(d). 

Sanskrit pritd-s (or only with the feminine 
termination prity-as ), Gothic ansiai-s, Zend 
dfrifdi-s, Greek Tro/tm-or, <£u(re-cue, Lat turri-s . 
Sanskrit prit-du , (or with the feminine termi¬ 
nation only prity-dm). 

Sanskrit priiA y Zend dfriti, Greek 7rdpT*. 


DUAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit Zend d/riti( ? )> Lithuanian Nom. 
[G. Ed. p. 30G.] afr», Voc. did 


* It may be sufficient to give here the eases of a Sanskrit masculine in 
^ f, which differ from tlie feminine paradigmn : from agni, “ fire,” comes the 
instrumental singular agui-n-d —whilst from. pdti, u master, conies j)Q.iy-(L% 
and from sakhi , “friend/' sakhy-a (see §. 158.)—and in the accus. plural 

t Differing from what is stated in $.104. p. 190. G. Ed., it iB now my 
opinion that the ^ e in dfrtteQ does not represent the xs a of 

the original form *1 'fritay £, is contractlon a V > 

as, for instance, in the Prakrit fjiprffc cliintSmi, from chinta- 

yAmi. e e is hero a weaker form of i—V, J11 '® " T 1 ' ' UB<: ' to 

represent the latter than another vowel. With regard to the Lithuanian, 

nee p. 218, Note 1. 



formation of cases. 



3ffiftr.Dat.Ab1. Sanskrit prfli-bhydm, Zend d/n'ti-bya, Greet 
Gen. Dat. -noprl-o-iv, Lithuanian Dat. dwi-m 


(§. 215.). 

Gen. Loe. Sanskrit prity-Qs, Zend dfrithy-8 (?) (see p. 276. 
Rem, ].), 


PLURAL. 


Nom. Voc. Sanskrit pritay-as , Zend Afrithy-6 (with cha 
“and” dfrithy-as-cha ), Greek Troprt-es, Latin 
turr-es * Gothic anstei-s, Lithuanian Amys. 

Accusative, Sanskrit priti-s , Zend Afriti-s, Greek Ttoprl-s, 

Gothic ansti-ns, Lithuanian auy-s. 

Instrumental, Sanskrit pnti-bhis , Zend dfriii-bis, Lithuanian 
awi-mis , Gothic Dat. Instr. ansti-m (§. 215.). 

Dat. ALL Sanskrit priti-bhyas, Zend dfriti-byo , Latin tur- 
ri-bus, Lithuanian awi-m(u)s (§. 215.). 

Genitive, Sanskrit priti-n-dm , Zend Afriti-n-anm, Latin 
turri-um, Greek iroprl-uiv, Lithuanian awi-u , 
Gothic anst'-Q. 

Locative, Sanskrit priti-shu , Zend dfriti-slwa (or ufriti- 
-shu), Lithuanian dwiset, Greek Dat. TTopTi-o-i. 

NEUTER BASES IN ?. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom.Acc.Yoc.SJnsknt vdrl, Zend vairi, Greek ftp/, Latin 
mare . 

The rest like the masculine. 

DUAL. 

Nom. Aee.Voc.Sanskrit vdri-n-i. 

The rest like the masculine. 

PLURAL. 


Nom. Acc.Voc, Sanskrit vdri-n-i, Zend [G. Ed. p. 307.] 
udr-cif Greek tSpt-a, Latin mari-a , Gothic 
thriy-a (from THRI, “three”). 

The rest like the masculine. 


* Vide p. 1078 G. ed. as to turre-s and similar forms. 


MINIS* v 



FORMATION OF CASES. 
MASCULINE BASES IN tt. 



Nominative, 


Accusative, 


Instrumental, 


Dative, 

Ablative, 

Genitive, 


Locative, 

Vocative 


SINGULAR. 

Sanskrit sunu-s, Gothic sunu-s, Lithuanian 
sunii-s , Zend pasu-s , Latin pecu-s, Greek 
/3 orpv-s. 

Sanskrit sunu-m, Latin pecu-m , Zend pcisii-m, 
Greek fiorpv-v, Lithuanian sunu-n , Gothic 
sunu. 

Sanskrit s&nn-n -cl (Veda prabdhav-d, from pra- 
bdhu , §. 158.), Zend pasv-a , Gothic Dat. Instr. 
sunau. 

Sanskrit siircar-d, Zend pesr-d, Lithuanian 

Zend palao-t , Latin pecu-(6/). 

Sanskrit surad-s (fromsunau-$), Gothic sunau-s , 
Lithuanian sunau-s, Zend paseu-s or pasv-6 
(from pasr-as), Latin pecu-s, Greek /3oTpu-os. 
Sanskrit sun-du. 

Sanskrit suru) (from sunau), Gothic sunau> 
Lithuanian sunau , Zend pasu , Greek fioTpv. 


dual. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit sdnd, Zend pasil , ^Lithuanian Nom. 
SUttU, VoC. SUTIM. 

Instr. Dat. Abl. Sanskrit s&nu-bhydm, Zend pcisu-bya , Greek 
/3 ot|Ou-o-(i/, Lithuanian sunu-m (§. 215.) 

Gen. Loc. Sanskrit suni>ds, Zend pa&v-d (see p. *76. 

[G. Ed. p. 308.] Rem. 1.) 

FI.URAL. 

Nom. Voc. Sanskrit sunav-as, Greek porpv-cs, Zend 
pasr-d (with cha, pasvas-cha ), Latin pecu-s. 
Gothic sunyu-8 (for suniu-s , from sunau-s, 
§, 230.), Lithuanian sunu-s. 

Instrumental, Sanskrit s&nu-hhis, Zend paiu-bis, Lithuanian 
sunu-mh, Gothic Dat. Instr. swhm-™ (§.215.). 


formation of cases. 



Genitive, 


Locative, 


(fiT 

2s<rn a 


Sanskrit sunu-n-dm Zend pasv-anm , Latin 
pecu-um, Greek fiorpv-cdv, Gothic suniv-£ t Li¬ 
thuanian sun-u. 

Sanskrit sunu-shu , Zend pctsu-shva (or pasu- 
-shu), Lithuanian sunh-se, Greek Dat. fSorpv-cn. 


Remark.—Feminine bases in u in Sanskrit differ in 
declension from the masculine, exactly as, p. 305 G. Ed , iftfk 
prili f. differs from agni ni. 


NEUTER BASES IN V . 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit 7nadhu, Zend madhu, Greek pedv, 
Latin pecu , Gothic faihu. 

The rest like the masculine. 

DUAL, « 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit madhu-n-i . 

The rest like the masculine. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit madhu-n-i t Zend madhv-a, Greek 
pe6v-a t Latin pecu-a . 

The rest like the masculine. 


FEMININE BASES IN t [G. Ed. p. 309.] 


Nom. 

Accus. 

Instr. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Voc. 


Sanskrit. 

ndri, “woman, 1 

ndry-d, 

ndry-di 

ndry-dsy 

ndry-dsy 

ndry-dm, 

ndri, 


SINGULAR 

bhi~s, 44 fear, 11 
bhiy-am , 
bhiy~d, 

bhiy-$, or bliiy-iti, 
bidy-as or bhiy-ds, 
bhiy-as or bhiy-ds, 
bhiy-i or bhiy-dm, 
hh/s, 


Zend. 

ndiri, 44 woman. 11 
ndiri-m. 

2 

ndiry-a, 

ndiry-du 

ndiry-dt. 

niliry-Ao. 

ruHry-a, 

nAirh 


u 


MINIS/*,, 


FORMATION OF CASES. 


1)11 A V.. 

Sanskrit . Zend. 


N .A. V. ndry-du, 

bhiy-du , 

nftirt (see §. 213 , p. 227 .) 

I. D. Ab. ndri-bhydm , 

bhi-bhydm, 

ndiri-bya . 

Loc. nury-fo, 

bhiy-ds , 

ndiry-6 ? 


FLURAL. 


N. V. ndry-ds , 

bhiy-as, 

ndiry-do. 

Acc us. ndri-s , 

bhiy-as t 

• ndiri-s. 

Instr. ndri-bhis, 

bhi-bhis. 

ndiri-bis . 

D. Abb ndri~bhyas, 

bhi-bhyas , 

ndiri-byd . 

Gen. ndri-n-dm, 

bhiy-dm,* 

ndiri-n-anin. 

Loc. ndn-shu , 

bhi-sliu , 

ndiri-shva or -shu. 


“ Remark.—By the side of the declension of monosyllabic 
feminine bases in i, which may reject the terminations 
peculiar to the feminine alone, may be placed the Greek 

[G. Ed. p, 310 ] /c/f, and a remarkable similarity of inflexion 

will be observed, as Nom. bhi-s, Ki-s, Gen. bhiy-as , k7-os, Loc. 
Dat. bhiy-i , k {-(, Acc, strt-m,’ f* #cf-v, Voc. bhi-s, Plural : Nom. 
bhiy-as, Ki~es, Gen. bhiy-dm. Ki-0n>, Loc. Dat. bhi-shu , Ki-af, Acc. 
bhiy-as, tci-as, Voc. bhiy-as, Ki-e$. I consider, however, this 
coincidence as accidental, but, nevertheless, an accidental coin¬ 
cidence of that nature, that can only occur in languages 
which were originally really one: and undoubtedly the 
terminations, whose common sound appears so startling, 
are historically connected. As far, however, as concerns 
the theme, I believe, with Kuhner (§. 287.), that the 7 of ki was 
not the original concluding radical letter of the word, but that a 
consonant has fallen out after the /. I would rather, however, 
leave the question as to this consonant undecided, than assume 

* Or bhi-n-dm. Further, the longer case-terminations, which helosg 
to the feminine (Bee$. 1G4.), are added at will to the monosyllabic femi¬ 
nines in ?, 6; for example, together with bhiye, bhruvd, also bhiydi, 
bkruvdi . 

t Or, like the other monosyllabic words in t, with the termination am , 
itriy-am. 
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formation of cases. 


^ -tfiaf RIF is the true theme, and that the nominative was origi¬ 
nally KtFs; for if kios, Kil, in the form in which they have 
been received, be analogous to A/o'f, An, from A(F<>c, AiFt, 
still, to establish a theme RIF, a proof must be brought 
similar to that which really attaches to A if/ from its being 


found in inscriptions. And besides this, that which of itself is 
alone sufficient proof, the cognate Sanskrit word div, 
“heaven” (§. 122.) likewise attests a digammo. All ground 
for supposing a theme RIF is, however, wanting, for the long 
t could, as in the Sanskrit Wl bhi, and like the long v in 6<ppfc, 
be also the real Gnal letter of the base, only that the long 
i in the Sanskrit, except in compounds (for example rnort 
gata-bhi m. f., “ void of fear,” m. f., “ water-drinking, see 

Gramm. Crit.§§. 169.170.), concludes only the feminine themes. 
We will therefore seek elucidation regarding the Greek Kif 
in another way, through the Sanskrit, and we find this, as it 
appears to me, through a like masculine base, which approxi¬ 
mates closely to the Ki-$ t as well in form as in meaning; 
namely, in orfte kita, Norn. kifa-s, “insect 1 ’ “worm,' 

which would lead us to expect in the Greek k/tos, Acc. kitov, 
to which kTs, kiv> bear the same relation as /ueyocj, peyav, to the 
to be presupposed peyaXost pcyaAov. I do not consider it re¬ 
quisite to assume a theme METAT, although the Sanskrit 
mahcit, “great," might support it; but Sf* mahat is a 
participial form,and its full and original form [G.E<l.p.3ll.] 
(§. 129.) is mahant , Nom. masc, mahcln, which 

would correspond to the Greek peyuv.” 


FEMININE BASES IN tl, V. 

SINGULAR. 

Sanskrit. Gresk. 

Nom. vadhil-s, “ wife/’ bhrti-s , «eye-brow," fyp**. 

Aecus, vadhit-m , bhruv-am , 6(f>pv-v. 

Instr. vadhw-d, bhruv-d , 

Dat, radhw-tli , bhruv-A (or 

u 2 





Abl. vadhiv-ds , 
Gen. vadhw-us, 
Loe. vad/nc-um . 
Voc. vadhn , 


FORMATION OF CASES. 

SINGULAR, 

Sanskrit. 

bhruv-as (or -(is), 
bhruv-as (or -civ), 
bhruv-i (or -dm), 
bhru-s , 



Greek. 

o(j)pu-os. 

6<ppv-\\ 

o(j)pv. 


N. Ac. V. vdd h w - d u, 

I. D. Ab. vadhu-bhydm . 
G. L. vadhw-6s t 


DUAL. 

bhruv-du , 
bhrd-bhydm . 
bhruv-os. 


ocppv-e . 
o<fipv-o-iv. 


N. V. vadhw-as, 
Accus. vadhu-s , 
Instr. vadhu-bhis, 
D. Abl. vadhu-bhyas , 
Gen. vadhii-n-dm , 

Loc. vadhu-shu, 


PLURAL 

bhruv-as , ocppv-eg. 

bhruv-as , 6(ppv-a^ 

bhrtt-bhis , .... 

bhru-bhxjasy .... 

bhruv-dm (or Mrw-tt-dffi), 6<ppv-ayv. 
bhril-shuy o^pv-at. 


Remark.—The identity of ft/jrti and '0<1>PY # is 
[G. Ed. p. 312 ] sufficient proof that the length of the u is 
organic (comp. §. 121.), and it is not necessary, therefore, to 
suppose a theme 0<£PYF (comp. Kiihner §. 289.) so as to 
consider as coming from 6(ppvF$, and the long u as a 
compensation for the rejected F, as perhaps from ycKavs, 
That, however, F originally stood—for example, ocppvFog— 
before the terminations now commencing with a vowel,though 
at a time when the language had not a Grecian form is 
shewn by the Sanskrit bhruv-as ; by which, at the same time, 
the shortening of the v in this case is justified, for the Sanskrit 


* The o in ocppvs is based on the peculiar disposition of the Greek to 
prefix a vowel to words which originally commenced with a consonant, 
to which I have already drawn attention in another place, and by whieh 5 
among other tilings, the relation of ovi/f, ovopa, to nakha-s , 

ndniUy ia shewn. 


MIN/Sry, 






formation of cases. 

v «p/y 

■w’Swuinges, that is to say in polysyllables, as well i> as v, before 
vowel terminations, into a simple v ; but in monosyllables, 
in order to avoid commencing with two consonants, or to 
gain a polysyllabic form, the semi-vowel has its corre¬ 
sponding short vowel placed before it, and thus is formed 
uv (iiv), as well from u as from w, as, under a similar 
condition, from i and i: hence the two opposite forms, 
for example, vadhw-as (not vadhuv-a s), “women, and 
bhruv-as (not bhnv-cis), “the eyebrows; as above, bhiy-as 
(not bhy-as), opposed to nary-as (ndriy-as). In the dative 
plural the short v of 6<ppv-ui for 6<ppv-cn may be attributed to 
the effeminate habit of regularly shortening the v before vowel 
terminations.” 


BASES IN Au (w),* 



SINGULAR. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Nominative, 

ndu-s, 

volv -$. 

Accusative, 

nckv-am. 

vav-v. 

Genitive," 

i tdv-as, 

va(F)-of. 

Locative, 

ndu-if 


Vocative, 

ndu-s* 

vav->. 


DUAL. 

[G. Ed. 

Nom. Ace. Voc. 

Tt&v-dif, 

vd(F)-e. 

Instr. Dat. Abl. 

ndu-bhydniy 

va( F)-o~n\ 

Nominative, 

PLURAL. 

ndv-as t 

iff (F)-e$. 

Accusative, 

n&v-m, 

va(F)-a?. 

Genitive, 

ndv-dm, 

va(F)<ou. 

Locative, 

ndu-shv , 

Dat. vav-a /. 

Vocative, 

ndi'-cis. 

va (F)-ey. 


“Remark.—I find no sufficient grounds, with Kiihner, 
(1. c. §. 283.) to suppose that the base of the nominatives 


* I give only tlio cases 


retained in the Greek 



FORMATION OF OASES. 



av$, eus*, ouf, originally terminated in F, so that in the 
case before us it would be requisite to suppose a theme NA F: 
for even if the vocalization of F to v, in order to facilitate the 
junction with a consonant following, did not surprise us— 
(forms like vaFs, vaFat , could never occur);—still, on the other 
hand, the transition of the sound v into its corresponding 
semi-vowe], in order to avoid the hiatus, is far more 
regular, and is required in the Sanskrit according to the 
common rules of euphony. We will not therefore differ 
from the Indian grammarians, by the assumption of a 
theme nav for wl nAu, and gav for go (bos ); al¬ 
though, if there were adequate reasons for it, the practice 
of the Indian grammarians would not restrain us from 
laying down JT^ gav and ffT^[ ndv in the Sanskrit as the true 
themes, which maintained themselves in this form only 
before vowel terminations, but before consonants have 
allowed the v to pass into a w, according to the analogy 
of the anomalous div , " heaven ” ; whence, for example, 
the instrumental plural dyu-bhis for div-blus, 

which would be phonetically impossible (Gramm. Crit. 
§. 208.). The Latin navis cannot compel us to lay down a 
theme nav for the Sanskrit and Greek, for the Latin base 
has extended itself by an unorganic ?, as swan> “dog,’’ length¬ 
ened to cam ; and therefore it exhibits in its declension 
nowhere u, but universally i\ 

[G. Ed. p. 314.] BASES TERMINATING WITH A CONSONANT. 


<SL 


SISGUIAJl. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. Latin. 

Greek. 

Thema, 

FACH, 

FACH, roc. 

"OIL 

Nom. 

vdk , 

vuc~s, voc-s, 

07r~£. 

Aeeus. 

vach~am f 

vAch-em voc-em, 

OTT-a. 

Instr. 

vdch-d. 

vdch-a , .... 

. • , , 

Dative, 

V(lch~&, 

v&ch-6* • • • • 

* 



* Sic Locative. 




formation of cases. 


Ablat. 

Sanskrit . 

* 

Zend. 

vdch-at, 

Latin. 

voc-e(d), 

Greek. 

Gen. 

vdch-as , 

vdch-d, f 

voc-is, 

OTT-O^* 

Loc. 

vd eh-?. 

vdch-i. 

D. voc-i , 

D. 071-1. 

Voc. 

vdk , 

vdc-s ? 

voc-s , 

OTT-f. 

N. Acc. V. 

vdch-Au, 

dual. 

vdch-dOi 

• . . • 

.... 

or 

vdch-d,% 

vdch-a, 

.... 

V 

07T-C. 

I. D. Abl. 

vd(j-bhydm t 

.... 

.... 

D. G. 07T-0 -?1\ 

G. L. 

vuch-ds, 

vdch-d ? 

.... 

.... 

N. V. 

vdek-as , 

PLURAL. 

vdch-6,\ 

voc-es. 

oTT-eg. 

Accus. 

vdch-as t 

vdch-d ,f 

vuc-es , 

oiT-ag. 

Instr. 

vdg-bhis. 

.... 

.... 


D. Abl. 

vdg-bhyas. 

«... 

voc-i-bvs, 

• • • • 

Gen. 

vdch-dm, 

vdck-arnn 

voc-um r 

.... 

Loc. 

vdk-shitf 

vdc-shva ? 

.... 

D. OTT-ffl. 


“ Remark 1.—I leave the terminations in [G. E<1. p. 315.] 
the Zend which commence with b unnoticed, since, contrary 
to my former opinion (§. 224. Note *), I look on the 
c e, in forms like •" raochcbi's, no longer as a con¬ 

junctive vowel; and therefore no longer attribute the said 
form to a theme v v>A>jo 7 ranch, but assume that ’ 

raochebis, and similar forms, have proceeded from bases in 
Aid (from os §« 5(3^.); so that I look upon the c e as n corruption 
of the 6, and to the form raochebyd I place as 

anterior a lost form 1 raochd-byd-§ In a similar way 


* Like the Genitive. 

t With cha, “and," vAdiai-dia. 

X See p. 230, Note *. 

« M Bumonf, who has indneed me, by his excellent pamphlet, ited <u 
p 276. on the Vahista (in the separate impression, p. 10, and followinff), to 
rectify my former views, leaves, p. 18 note, the question aUll unde¬ 
cided, whether forms like MNFJ rnasMt, *ww»» *, 



FORMATION OF CASES. 


% 
Lw ' '• 1 
■1*4 O 




G. Ed. p. 310.3 I find, in the Prakrit (Urvasi, by Lenz, 
p. 40.), '?T3Tff achharihin for 'sresttf? achharohm (Sanskrit apsa- 
robhis ); and if this form is genuine, then the c e, in forms 
like ? raochebis, appears to stand for /o i], as generally 

many interclianges between c e and k> $ oecur, although in 
the case before us the ^ e is very constantly written, and 
A> $ has not yet been pointed out in its place. If it is further 
considered that we often find ye for 2 /d, “winch," 
ke for ^ kd, “ who ?" and in the pronoun of the 2d 
person in the plural also cl? ve for vd; and, finally, in 
the pronoun of the 1st person cj n? for J?y nd ; then we 
see the change of the d with is sufficiently ascer¬ 
tained, although it appears to be restricted to the end of 
words of a monosyllabic form; and in these the practice of 
writing the d is the prevailing one, while before termi- 


<SL 


vaclicbis, raochebts, have so arisen from the hoses 

mazd, Sc c,, that the 6 (jja.* as) is suppressed, and c e then 
introduced as conjunctive vowel; or whether,before the o (from as) only, 
the s has been rejected, and the preceding a with an epenthetic i united 
with an e. In the former case I should not have been entirely wrong, 
from the analogy of raoch-c-bh> to deduce forma like vdch-e-bis. I con¬ 
sider, however, the last view as the right one, only that I prefer letting 
the d from the pre-supposed original form, mand-bis, raochd-bU , be changed 
in its whole force into ^ e , rather than reduce it Into its elements, and 
mix the first of the said elements («) with a conjoined i : for the deri¬ 
vation of manehts from mannib/s from manabis, for manasbU, would extend 
to the Sanskrit form *T?nf>nT nianobhiSj which 'originally may have been 
manurbhte {manas-bJiis was never possible). But I believe that in the 
Zend the form dns really preceded the form obis. Ms Burnout; in his 
review in the Journal des Savans (in the separate impression, pp. 30, 31), 
calls attention to a form r «tytebbyth f° r "hich is onco 

found, in the Vend. Slide, pp. 0* and 70, vdghezhdbtjfr 

>nc*- 7 uijlu zhhyu^ 

which. 


once uujhxiJd>yi\ and 
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nations beginning with b as yet no 6 has been pointed 


out; so that b appears to be as repugnant to a preceding 6 
as favourable to a following 6, if the conjecture of Burnout, 
mentioned at p. 297, G. Ed., is well-founded. On this point 
I was not yet clearly informed, when, at §§. 224. and 212., I 
inconsiderately imagined I could deduce vachO-bya, vachit-bis, 
from •' .-.'•v- vncho (from vachai ). Instead of this should be 
read ilf vache-bya, Mi^vnche-bis ; and besides 

this, in the locative singular, vnehahi for 

vachanhi ; since the nasal to be prefixed to the h, according 
to §. 5G b ., falls away when the vowel which follows the h 
is 1. which has been already indicated in the paragraph 
quoted, but since then fully proved by Bur- [G. Ed. p. 317.] 
nouf. Besides, there really occurs, also, in one passage (where, 
unfortunately, the lithographed MS. is faulty, and is therefore 


which, with the conjunctive vowel g 2 (see §■ 30.) introduced in different 
ways, plainly represent one and the same word, and have proceeded from 



wiglizhbyd, which itself never occurs. Although these 


forms, which liad struck me likewise, clearly belong to a theme which 
means “ discourse,” and is connected with our v/ieh, I would still rather 
not, with Burnouf, derive it from vdeh; so that the nominative of t his, 
juO(knj^ ivies, raised to a secondary theme, would be contained therein. 
We dare not, without further authority, attribute to the Zend such a 
malformation, although it derives its superlatives in Aif^O tema from 
the masculine nominative, instead of from the theme. But Anquetil, in 
his Glossary, gives a form vakbicnghU , “parole utile, which wo ought 
probably to read vnesanhe (as dative), if not with long a 

vuesanhe. This hitter form would belong to a theme 



iy) 'ghshbt/6 (vaghPzhl/yfi, & c ) might procee 
as with masebls, 

ma&bU, manbis; for the Mi * 

Burnouf ha : shewn, in contact with b becoi 


in contact with b become At ~b . 


J/v 
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possible for me to use) the locative vachahi; 

that is to say, in the Vend. S. p. 173, where, for m 

manahfchd vachahdchd, is to be read 
manahichd vachahichd . In a Grammar, the lost 

acquaintance with which is again to be restored, oversights 
of this kind will, I trust, be excused in the first labourers; 
and if, for example, Rask gives to the word paiti the genitive 
paitdis , while, according to §. 180. p. 196, Note f, patois is to 
be written, still the form paitdis was, in its time, instructive 
in the main, and first taught me that the Sanskrit genitive 
termination corresponds to the form 6is in the Zend. 
If, too, Rask has incorporated in his scheme of declensions 
the ablative paittiit (for patdit), this was indeed a new error, 
but also a new advantage for the Zend Grammar in its 
then state, and brought to light a new and important fact, 
which I believe I was the first to discover; namely this, 
that bases in i form their ablative in 6it f for which the 
proofs in the Zend-Avesta, as much ns I have of it, are 
neither numerous nor easily found. I make this remark 
because M. Burnouf, as it appears to me, speaks too unfa¬ 
vourably of such theoretic formations. As far as I am 
concerned, I believe I may assert that my communications 
regarding Zend Grammar are founded on careful reflec¬ 
tion. I could not, however, perfectly conclude my con¬ 
siderations, and I am very ready to complete and adjust 
them through those of M. Burnouf. For in this book 
also, in regard to Zend Grammar, one must carefully 
distinguish the disquisitions given in the text from the 
general comparison added at the end of each rule regarding: 
case. In the former I give only those Zend forms which 
I have seen, and I thence deduce theoretic laws: in the 
latter I seek to make the deductions from the inquiries 
pursued in the text evident in one select example. I am 
perfectly sure of the prevailing majority of the forms 
‘riven in the tables, and can produce abundant examples 


( SI, 



fokmation of cases. 



... „,jcm. I have marked some as questionable, and shewn 
the limits of the probability of others, in notes; and if an 
error has crept into the forms spoken of, and by me 
believed to be correct, it will give me pleasure to be able 
hereafter supplementarily to correct it. The form 
vachanhi was, however, only in a measure a theoretic forma¬ 
tion; and I should not have ventured to [G. Ed. p. 318.] 
exhibit it if I had not observed, in other words of the same 
declension, i.r. in other bases terminating with a consonant, 
the locative, which has entirely escaped Rask. 

“Remark 2.—One might consider the o of otroiv instead 
of a conjunctive vowel, as has been stated above (see 
§. 2 21.), as a property of the base, i.e. as an unorganic 
extension of it; or, in other words, regard it as a trans¬ 
ition from the third to the second declension; a decla¬ 
ration which must then naturally extend itself to the dual 
termination oiv of the whole third declension (iroaio-iv, (3o- 
Tpvo-iv, tiounivc-iv like hvKO-,v), and to all cases in the forma¬ 
tion of words and arrangement of the same, where we have 
represented an o foreign to the proper base as conjunctive 
vowel. According to this, forms like pe\iToets, ne\tToitS\w, 
(hiHTtoXoyta, (SoTpvoetg, (3oTpv6Su>po;, would be, under the pre¬ 
supposition of the bases MEAITO, *Y2IO, BOTPYO, to be 
divided into fie\no-ei f, and would lead us to expect the 
nominatives peK.ro-r, &c„ which are not to be found: The 
statement here given has this in its favour, that similar 
cases occur also in cognate dialects, since in general that 
declension which is the most in vogue and most used, is 
prone, in certain cases, to receive into itself the other 
declensions, which annex to their original base the tinul 
letters of the bases of the declension more in uw. The 
origin of fcrofr from ’OHO, of ^ from MSPONTO. 
W J as it were the first commencement of the disease, 

„ ,. , .Uiipmpnt in the Pali; since in 
which came to its full developement in 

... .i j.q ploselv resembles the 
this lun-’uage, which otheiwise j 

1113 n h ... , „ ; ,v, pnnsonaats arc decimal 

Sanskrit, th« bases which end with consonant 
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3D° ^ 

lr. the old way only in the singular, but in the plural are 
so corrupted, that, with the exception of the nominative 
and the vocative of similar sound, and the genitive, which 
at the same time supplies the place of the dative, they 
have extended the old base by an unorganic a (=Greek o), 
and have thus partly brought it from the Greek third 
declension into the second; and in the singular, also, 
most of the cases may, together with the old form, assume 
more recent forms, which have originated in the manner 
stated. In this manner, for example, the root char , “to 

go,” forms its participle present partly from the original base 
'**7* charant, or its corruption charat (see §. 129.), partly 
from the augmented theme charanta , and in part also 

[G. Ed. p. 310.] arbitrarily from charant or vr* 

charanta , as follows (see Clough’s Pali Grammar, Colombo 
1824, p. 25, and compare Burnouf’s and Lassen’s Essay, 
p. 112 et aeq.): 


Th. CHARANT* 

SINGULAR. 

CHARANTA , 

CHARAT. 

Nom. charan* 

charanid, 

.... 

Act*, charant-amj 

• • • . 

• • • . 

Instr. 

charant$~n-a t 

churat-ci. 

Dat. like the Genitive, 

Abl. 

{charant a-smci, 

| charat-d.§ 


1 or charanta-mhd 


* The final n is, as in the Prakrit (§. 10.), transmuted into the 
Anuswurn, which I here express, ns in the Sanskrit, by «. 

t It might also be divided thus, charanta-m, and deduced from 
charanta. 

J Transposed, and with h for s (comp. 166.). These forms arc 
derived from the medial pronoun sma mentioned in 6. 168., which, in 
tho Pali also, has forced its way into the usual declension. Hie t % which 
waa to hnvo been expected, i», us generally happens at the end of a word, 
suppressed. 

$ CharatA is, according to appearance, identical with the instrumental, 

hut 



Loe. 


FORMATION OF CASES. 

SINGULA It. 

CRAB ANT ,i CHA RANT A, 

.... charantassa , 

, char ante, 


CHA RAT, 
charat-6. 


< or charanta-smin , ? charat-i , 

1 or charanta-mhi, ' 


, char an, 


\ 


Voc. !or chara, 
or chard, 

Nom. . . . 

Acc. . . . 


\ 


PLURAL. 


[G. Ed. p. 320.] 


Instr. 


. . . charanid, 

| charant&bhi, 
l or charantehi, ) 
Dat. like tlie Genitive. 

Abl. like the Instrumental. 


i 


Gen. .... charat-am . 

Loe. .... charantS-su, .... 

Voc. charantd, charantd, .... 

" If the Greek in its bases ending with a consonant had fol¬ 
lowed the declension-confusing example of the Pali, one would 
have expected, for instance, from <pepu>v a genitive <f>epovrov t 
dative epovrcp ; and in the plural indeed, (pepovruv from 


but is, in reality, corrupted from charat-at , analogous with Zend forms 
like ap-at (in §. 180.): the suppressed t is replaced by the lengthen¬ 
ing of the preceding vowel, as in achard, “he went,” from achardt 
(Clough, p, 106.). 

* If this form really belongs to a theme in nt , as I believe, it has 
sprung from the original form chara?iy by suppression of the concluding 
nusal (comp. Burnouf and Lassen, p.89); aud in chard this deficiency is 
replaced by lengthening the vowel. 

1 According to the usual declension ending with a consonant one 
would expect with chai'antd also charantSy from the original theme 
ckamnt; as, for example, gunavanto is used with gunat antd , the vir¬ 
tuous ”; the former from gunavant , the latter from gnnavanta . 



FORMATION OF CASES. 




<!>EPONT, but (pepovrot , (pepovrovs, (pepovrois, from <I>EPONTO. 
In this manner the form (pcpovroiv in the dual, which has 
been lost in Puli, would be clearly explained as derived from 
$EPONTO ; but even when standing isolated, (pcpovroiv may 
be justly referred to a theme $EPONTO, as the first com¬ 
mencement of a corruption which was further pursued in the 
Pali; and I prefer this view of the matter now to that laid 
down at §. 221. Both views, however, concur so far; and 
thus much of my opinion may be looked on as proved, 
that in (pepovroiv , and all other dative-genitive forms of the 
third declension, the o belongs neither to the original theme, 
which lies at the root of all the other cases, nor to the 
true case-suffix. 


[G. E(l. p. 321.] SINGULAR. 

Sanskrit. Zend. Latin. Greek. Gothic. 

N. bharan , baran-s , fercn-s, (pepm*, jiyand-s* 
Ac. bharant-am t barent-em, ferenl-em, <pepovT-a(v), fuand* 
Ins. bharat-d , barent-a, .... .... D. I .fiyand. 

D. bharat-t, barent-6, see Locat, see Loc. see Dat. 
Ab. see Gen. barant-at, fercnt-e(d), .... .... 

G. bharat-as, barent-6 ,f ferent-is , <pepovr-o$ t fyand-h.\ 
L. bharai-i, barent-i, D.ferent-i, D. <pepovT~t, .... 

V. bharan, baran-s, feren-s, (pepcov, fiyand. 


* Fcindy “foe,” as c< hater,” see §. 125. p. 13B. 
t See p. 210. Note § ; with cha, barentak-cha (“ferenthque ”). 
t I imagined, p. 210, that 1 must, in this cose, which before was not 
proved to exist in ND bases, set down fiyand-s as a mutilation of fiyand-is 
from Jiyand-aSy according to the analogy of other bases terminating with a 
consonant (ahmin-$,brothr-8y ; 191 .); Grimm has (I. 1017.) conjcctnred 
friy midis or friyonds from friyonds. Since this, owing io the very \ aluable 
additions made by Alassmann to our Gothic autw'jritiea, the genitive. 
nasyandis of Nasyand (“preserver, “preserving ) has conic to light (see 
his Glossary, p. 153), l)y analogy with which 1 ionafiyand-U. 



formation of cases. 



Sanskrit. 

N. Ac. Voc. bharant-duy 
Vedic, bharant-d * * * * ** * * §§ 

I. D. Abl. bharad-bhyum, 
Gen. Loc, bharat-fis, 


DUAL. 

Zend . Greek, 

barant-do , or baranta, (pepovr-e . 

• ••• ..** 
baran-bya;\ <j>epovTO-tv.% 

barat-6? (p. 276, R. 1.)- 



Sanskrit. 

N. V. bharant-as , 
Acc. bharat-as, 
Instr. bharad-bhis , 
D. Ab. bharad-hhyas, 
Gen. bharal-dm , 
Loc. bharat-sv, 


PLURAL* 

Zend. 

6ami£-o,§ ferent-es ; 

tare77«-d,§ ferent-es, 

baran-bis ,^f .... 

iara 71-67/0,11 ferent-i-bus, 
barent-ahm , f f fcrenti-um , 
-§§ - 


[GL Ed. p. 322.] 
Greek. Gothic, 

tpepovr-es, fiyand-s . 
(pepovT-as, fiyand-s. 1] 

•• 

(pepovT- cor, 

<pcpov-(Tt . [G. Ed. p.323.] 


* Seep.*230, Note* 

t Or barenhya. See p. 241 Note *, and p. 210. Note 

J See p. 299. Rem. 2. 

J Barentas-cha^'fcrentesquc ” See p. 210 Note $. 

|| This form, which, owing to an oversight, is omitted in p. 200, is found at 
Matth. 5. 44., and agrees with friydnds } “ anucas ” (“ abates *), Matth. 6. 
47. as generally with the declension of n root terminating with a con¬ 
sonant. Comp. Grimm (I. 1017.). 

^ See p. 241 Note *, and p.2I0 Note §. 

** The Gothic dative, which I would have used also as the instrumental 
(6.243.), does not occur in roots ending in nd. 

IT Or barant-ahm. See p. 26G Note +, 

IX This case certainly .cannot be proved in bases in nd ; but may, how¬ 
ever, be correctly deduced from the other bases ending with a consonant, 
and from the elder sister dialects. See $. 245. 

§§ I conjecture a transition into the a declension (comp. p. 299 Rem. 2.), 
by suppressing the nt; thus, perhaps, barahhva (or -67m, or -jftfl, 0.250.), 
as Vend. 9. p. 354 j jdrcgvaesu (read ftp slit) for drcgvat- 

shy from dreyvat, in the strong cases (§. 129.) drcgvant; on the supposition 
that the reading is correct, except the false s. See 5*2. 
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N. atmd , 
Acc. dlmdn-am 
Inst, dtman-d, 
Dat. atman-$, 
Abl. see Gen. 
Gen. dtman-as, 
Loc. dtman-it 
Voc. diman. 


SINGULAR. 

Zend. Latin. Greek, 

asma, sermo , 

>cu>man-em t sermon-em, <$a!p.ov-a(i'), 
asman-a , .... .... D. I. 

asmain-$, see Loc. see Loc. 
asman-at , serinon-e{d ), .... 

asman-6* sermon-is , £a//xoi/-os-, 

asmain-i, Y>.sermon-i, cW/xov-/, 
asman, $ermo\ da.lp.ov, 



Gothic 
ahma . 
ahman . 

ahmin. (§. 132.) 
see Dative. 

alimin-s (§. 132.) 

ahma . 


Sanskrit. 

N. Acc. Voc. dtmdn-du, 
Veda, dtniun-a, 
Instr. D. Ab. utina-bhyam, 
Gen. Loc. dtwan-ds, 


DUAL 

Zend. 

asman-do , or asman-a, 


Greek. 
Satpov-e . 


asma-bya, D. G. oa/^dpo-mt 

asman-6? (p. 276, R. 1.), .... 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

PLURAL. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

N. V. dtmdn-as , 

asman-6* 

sermon-es , 

Safpov-es, 

ahman-s. 

Ac. dimem-as, 

. - • 
asman-u , 

sermon-es, 

daipov-ag, 

ah mans. 

Instr. dlma-bhis. 

asma-bis, 

. . . . 

(Soap6vo-<f>tv) t D, I. 

D. Ab Atma-bhya & 

f, asma'-by 6 , 

sermon-i-bus, .... 

.... 

Gen. dtman-dm , 

asman-dm, 

sermon-um, 

daipov- oov, 

ahman~6. 

Loc. dtma-su, 

asma -hva. 

.... 

daipo -at, 

.... 

[G. Ed. p. 324 ] 
Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

SINGULAR. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

N. blirdid. 

brdta, ■ 

frater, 

TTarrjp, 

hr6thar. 

Ac. bhrdtar^am. 

brdtar-<m,§ frair-em. 

TraTep-a(v), 

bruthar. 


* Astnanae-cha, c< ccelique.” j* Seep.299, Rem.2. t Seep.241, Notef. 
$ Also $£?<3AM?i brdthrem might be expected, as Vend. Sade, p.357 j 
$^oaj<9 (jXLthrvm ?), contrary to the theory of the strong cases 

(}. 129.), forpator&ft. 
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30 


Sl 


Sanskrit. 

Zend . 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

In. bhrdtr-d, 

brdl hr-a. 

.... 

• • • • D. Inst, brothr (see 132.). 

D. bhrdtr-$, 

bruthr-0 } 

see Loc. 

see Loc. 

.... 

Ab. see Gen. 

brdthr-al, 

frfitr-e(d), 

.... 

• • • • 

G. bhrdtur, 

brdlhr-d* 

fralr-is t 

TTCLTp-OS, 

brdlhr-s (see §. 132.), 

L, bhrutar-i, 

hrdihr-i;\ 

D.fratr-i, 

Txarp-i\ 

.... 

V. bhrdlar , 

brdtare,\ 

frater, 

ixarepy 

brothar . 



DUAL. 




Sanskrit. 


Zend. 

Greek . 


N. Ace. "V oc. bhrdtar-du, Ved. bhrdlar-d, brdtar-do or brdtar-ci , tx atrip- c. 


Inst. D. Ab. bhrdtri-bhydm. 
Gen. Loc. bhrutr-ds, 


bratar-e-bya, 

brdthr-d(?) 


ix arepo-iv. 


PLURAL. § 



Sansb'it. 

Zend. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

ISom. Voc. 

bhrdtar-as, 

brdtaT-d> || 

fratr-es , 

Txarcp-es. 

Aeeus. 

bhrdln-nfh 

brdthr-eus?** 

frair-es , 

TxaTep-ag. 

Instr. 

bhrdlri-bhis, 

brdfar-e-bis , 

.... 

[G. Ed. p. 325.] 

Lat. Abl. 

bhrdtri-bhyas , 

brdtar-e-byd , 

fratr-i-bus , 

.... 

Genitive, 

bhrdtri-n-dm , 

Ard/Ar-ajjm,tt 

fratr-um , 

7rare/)”Cor. 

Locative. 

bhrdfrishu, 

.... 

... 

Karpa-Vt . 


* Vide j.194. p. 211, Ll. Note. 

I See p. 216 Note ||. | See j 41. 

§ For the Gothic, which is here wanting, sec p 263, Note | 

II br&taras-cha, u fi-atrevque .” 

IT See §. 1*27. Note. 

Perhaps also br&thr-i >, brdthras-cha (“fratresque ”), according to the 
analogy of i/thr-o> (< ignes” from dtar. See f.239. 

“tt See p. 266, Note +. 


x 



SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. Greek. 

Latin. 

N. A. V. 

manas , 

mand.* fxcvos, 

genus. 

Instr. 

manas-d, 

mananh-a, f .... 

• • * 9 

Dat. 

manas-d, 

mananh-d, see Loc. 

see Loc. 

Abl. 

see Gen. 

mananh-ai, .... 

gener-e(d ). 

Gen. 

manas-as , 

mananh-d (mananhas-cha ), fxeve(a)~o^, 

gener-is . 

Loc. 

manas-i, 

manah-i t (sce p. 3 1 6, G. ed.) D. /Aere(o-)-/, 

gener-i. 


* Manas-chdy “ memque % " “ mentemqiie” 

-f M. Bumouf remarks, in his review (in the separate impression, p. 11), 
that in tliis class of words the instrumental ending is generally long. 
I, in like manner, had remarked forms enough of this kind with a long d , 
but in passages where also many a’s, originally short, appear to be length¬ 
ened at the termination, and which, therefore, l was not willing to bring 
into account: moreover, the cases could not be included, where, through 
the particle mv cAa, a preceding au d is preserved in its original length. 
After deducting these two classes from forms in anka, the computation 
might perhaps turn out in favour of the short a given above. I have, 
however, as yet not applied any closer reckoning: it would, however, 
surprise me if, on more exact calculation, hut still in departure from the 
fate of other polysyllabic words ending w’ith a shortened the advantage 
in tliis particular case should incline to the side of those words which 
retain the long vowel, which I would then gladly restore. No one will 
deny that the collation of MSS. is of great importance in deciding many 
grammatical and orthographical questions, although I believe I may aaecrt 
♦ hat even a single lithographed MS. opens a rich field to inquiries and 
important grammatical observations : for although it is very full of errors, 
it nevertheless shews no systematic opposition to what is correct; and 
muny expressions, passages, and turns recur so frequently, that, taken 
together, they can in a measure supply the place of a comparison of other 
MSS. For the reBt I had at my command the edition of Olshansen of 
the three first chapters and part of the fourth of the Yendidud, with the 
vnrious readings attached to it, »o that, through these means, I was not 
left entirely destitute of MSS. 


formation of cases. 



Sanskrit. 

N. Ac. V. mcinas-i, 

I. D. Ab. mand-bhydm, 
G. L. manas-os, 


<SL 

dual. [G. Ed. p. 326.] 

Zend. Greek . 

.... jueve(<r)-e. 

mane-bya (p. 316G.ed.), D.G. fievc(<r)o-tv* 
mananh-6(?) (p. 297 G. ed.), .... 


Sanskrit. 

N. Ac. V. mandh$-i, 
Instr. mand-bhis , 

Dat. Abl. manu-bhyast 
Genitive, inavas-dm, 
Locative, manas-su, 


PI,URAL. 

Zend. Greek . 

mananh-a^ fxcve(c r)-a, 

mane-bis, ( fjLeve(r-<pn ',) 

manc-byo, see Loc. 

mananh-ahm, /ieye(<r)-o)u, 

mand-hva , fxsvecr-(n> 


Latin . 
gener-a. 

gener-i-bus. 

gener-um. 


Nom. 

Accus. 

Voc. 


SINGULAR, MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 

Zend. 

dur mauds, ' aushmando (§ 56 b .). 
durmanas-am, dushmananh-em, 
durrnanas, . . . • 


[G. Ed. p. 327.] 
Greek. 

$i/c rfievys (§. 146.) 

duo-^ei/c^-afV). 

Sucrjuepef. 


The rest like the simple word. 

DUAL 


N.Ac.V. durmanas-du, J 

X7 .j 7 ^ + ( dushmananh-a (?) 

v eda, durmanas-a,\ ) 


ovcrg.eve(cr)~€. 


The rest like the simple word. 


tlural. • > 

N. Voc durmanas-cis, dushmannnk-d ( as-cha ), 5W/4epf : (cr)-ec. 

Accus. durmanas-as, dushmanank-o (as-cha), Juoyxei'e^Vaf. 

The rest like the simple word. 


* See p. 299, Rem. 2. 

t See p. 246, Note |. It was, however, from an oversight that I, 
as was observed at p. 263, Note §. read in the Vendidad Sade, p. 127, 
£/ ncmcnlia ; it should be £/ ncvuiiiha, and may also be 

considered the instrumental singular; then wc should have iu this pas- 
snge, wliieh recurs three times, the instrumental in an/,a in both 

editions throe times with a short a. 

1 Sec p. 230, Note *. 
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SINGULAR, NEUTER. 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. 

Nom, Ac. V. durmanaSy duslwicind ( as-cha ), ovafieveg* 

The rest like the simple word. 

“ Remark.—It was remarked in §. 152. (comp. §. 14G.), that 
the 2 in forms like pevos, ciyevcs, belongs to the base, and 
is not the nominative character ; and that the 2 in forms like 
Ter v<po$ has come from t, and in like manner belongs to the 
theme. M. Reimnitz, who, in (p. 54, &c.) his pamphlet men¬ 
tioned at p. 294, G. ed., agrees with this view, first given in 
my treatise “ On some Demonstrative Bases/’ wishes to look 
upon the 2 in the masculine Termficds as belonging to the 
base, and arising out of r ; in which I cannot agree with him, 
as I, according to the view generally taken, consider the 
final letters of T67v<t>o)s as marks of the nominative, before 

[G. Ed. p.328.] which the final letter of the base is suppressed 
on account of the incompatible association ofT<r(comp. §. 99.), 
and replaced by lengthening the preceding vowel; as, for 
example, in ficAas for fieKavg. The Sanskrit has a few bases 
in n which, differing from the ruling principle (see §. 139.), 
run parallel in the nominative to the Greek fieAas; thus, 
pmithds , “ the way/ 1 from panthan , accusative pantkun-am. 
Only in this panthds the lengthening of the a can be less re¬ 
garded as a compensation for the rejected n than in the Greek, 
because it extends also to the other full cases (§. 129.), with 
the exception of the vocative j but perhaps the lengthening 
of the a has originally taken place only in the nominative, 
and has thence imparted itself, when the reason of this 
prolongation was no longer perceived, to those cases which 
otherwise stood upon an equal footing with the nomina¬ 
tive. Thus one says mahdn t “great" (from the theme 
mahant, properly a participle present from wf mah , “ to 
grow 11 ), with the vowel of the concluding syllable length- 
em-d, according to the analogy of the Greek form, as 
\tyu V . The Sanskrit word, however, retains the long vowel 
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Iso in the other strong eases ( mahdntam “ magnum ” makantrfc' 
“7 rwgnC mahdnidu, , " peyd\a>”), with the exception of the vo¬ 
cative ; while the usual participles present leave the a short 
in all the strong eases. In most exact accordance, however, 
with the Greek participle present stand the Sanskrit pos¬ 
sessive adjectives, which are formed by the suffix vant 
(Greek evr for Ferr, in peAiroets and others) and inant (in the 
weak cases vat , mat). These lengthen, that is to say the a 
only, in the nominative singular; so, for example, c Uianavdn, 

« dives (from dhana, "riches”), dhanavant-am t dhanavant-du, 
dhanavant-aSf as Tveycov, Xeyovra, \eyov tc*>, AcyovTe?. 


OLD SCLAVONIC DECLENSION.! [G, Ed. p. 320.] 

255. Before we enter upon the province of Sclavonic 
Grammar, we must endeavour to explain its system 
of sounds; and although it is not requisite to specify 
all the minutiae of the subject, we must, nevertheless, 
bring into notice those parts which are indispensable to 
the understanding of the Grammar. It is therefore our 
principal object, in the following remarks, to exhibit the 
connection of the Old Sclavonic sounds with those of the 
elder languages, of which they are either the true trans- 

♦ If, aa ha- been remarked in another place, the suffix vant has 
maintained itself in the Latin in the form lent (as opulent*), it would not 
be surprising if the weak form tf] vat , without the interchange of v with /, 
Lut with the weakening of the a to i , had its representative in the Latin 
divit, which stands in the same relation to dhanavat , by passing over the 
middle syllable, as malo to mavolo. 

f It is stated by Professor Bopp, in the preface to the second published 
portion of this Grammar, commencing with the formation of eases in 
general, that it had not occurred to him direct his attention at an 
earlier period to the Sclavonic tongues: having subsequently considered 
the subject, he found sufficient reason to include them in the saino 
family of languages, and accordingly devotes to its principles of declension 
the supplementary section which follows.— Editor. 
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>, or corruptions more or less vitiated. We give 
therefore, for the first time, a history of the Sclavonic 
sounds, in which, however, as is natural, as far as their value 
is concerned, we have nothing new to bring forward; and in 
this respect follow only the teaching of native grammarians, 
(a.)—The Old Sanskrit a has so far experienced, in the 
Sclavonic, an exactly similar fate to that which has befallen it 
in the Greek, that it is most frequently supplied by e or o 
(e, o), which are always short: it very rarely remains a . In 
the interior of the bases, also, eand o are interchanged as in 
Greek; and as, for example, Aoyoc is related to Aeyct), 
so, in the Old Sclavonic, is brod , “ferry,” to bredu , “I wade 
through;" vox, “carriage,” to vezA, “I ride in a carriage.” 
And as, in the Greek, the vocative A oye is related to the 
theme AOTO, so is, in the Old Sclavonic, rabe , “O slave,” to 
rabo, nominative rab , “ a slave.” The o has more 
weight than e, but a more than o ; and hence a 
corresponds most frequently to a Sanskrit d, so that, 
for instance, in the Old Sclavonic, forms in a answer to 
the feminine bases in d (comp, vdova , 11 widow,” with 
fcTMTT vidhavd), which, in the vocative, is in like manner 
abbreviated to o (vdovo f), as above o to e. As final 
vowel, also, of the first member of a compound, a is 
weakened to o ; for instance, vodo-pad , “ waterfall,” vodo- 
poi, “ water-drinker,” for voda- t just as in the Greek 
Mov<ro-Tpa<pr)s , Movo-o-cpi'Arjs, and similar compounds, which 
[G. Ed. p. 300.] have shortened the feminine a or t} to o. 
Even if, therefore, a is in the Old Sclavonic a short vowel, 
I nevertheless regard it, in respect to grammar, as the long 
o ; so that in this the Old Sclav6nic stands in a reversed 
relation to the Gothic, in which a has shewn itself to ns ns 
the short of d, and, in case of abbreviation, 6 would become 
:r f exactly as in the Old Sclavonic a becomes o. 

(/),V ^ ? and it both appear in tlie Old Sclavonic as i, 
and ih<* difference of the quantity is removed, at h ast 1 
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do not find that a longer or shorter i is anywhere 


spoken of. Let schivA, “ I live,” be compared with 
site, “virtue,” with iUa; and, on the 
other hand, vidyeti," to see, ' with the root f^vid, to 
* know,” to the Guna form of which, vidmi, the Old 
Sclavonic vyemy (abbreviated from vyedmy, infin. vyes-l 
for ! ycd-ti,) “I know,” assimilates itself, so that vid and 
vye d in the Sclavonic appear as two different roots. The 
short ^ i, however, appears frequently in the Old Scla¬ 
vonic also in the corruption to e (e), as in the Greek 
and the Old High German (§. 72.); that is to say, the 
bases in i shew, in several cases, e for i, and the numeral 
three (fis tri) appears frequently in composition in the 
form Ire, e. y. trepulye, “Irivium." So, also, pute-shrstiye, 
dSonropla from PUT! (§. 260.). The iis also very frequently 
♦suppressed, e. g. in the 3d person plural dadycit, “ they 
give,” Sanskrit dadati ; sut, “they are,” Sanskrit 

wfW sanli. Where i forms a diphthong with a vowel 
preceding it, it is marked in the old writing with a 
short mark, which we retain, e. g. hoi, “ strife. 

(e).—T u and •* u have, in the Old Sclavonic, in the forms 
which are retained most correctly, both become ?/.f In 
this manner, for instance, by (infin. by-t'i) answers to « 


The suppression here noticed of final i refers to Dobrowsky’s incorrect 
orthography, tn point of fact, however, the final i in Old Sclavonic hns 
either been retained unaltered, or has become b y ; £.#.> that which Do- 
browsky, 1. c,, writes dadjat, “they give/ “they are/ should be 
corrected to AAA'ftTb, dadahty, CATb suhty. Regarding the nasalized 
vowels, see {.783. Remark. 

t We express, an in Polish; the ycry or dull i by y, as, liko the Greek 
v, where it bs original it supplies the place of the old shcjrt or long u. 
It is pronounced in Russian, according to Reift (by Grctsuah II. p. 000.), ns 
in the French out, spoken very short and monosyllabically ; according to 
Heym, nearly like «, in union with a very short i (Ileym. p.«). This 
does not, how «ver, remain the same in all positions of this letter (Reiff, 
1. c.), and it sonnds lifter consonants other than labials like a dull thick i 
/ : sourrf ct 1 
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Of n't," to be; 1 ’ svekry,** mother-in-law,” to ^^svasrii ; my shy, 
" mouse, 1 ’ to musha ; syn , “ son/ 1 to 7RJ siinu ; 

chctyri , Teaaapes, with chatur (in the theme), nomina¬ 

tive masculine 'Zfzvtv chatw&ras. The instances of y for 
^ u are, nevertheless, more rare than those where y 
corresponds to the long u\ for the short «, as in 
the Old High German (§. 70,), has for the most part 
[G. Ed. p. 331.] become o ; and thus, for example, snocha , 
“daughter-in-law,” answers to rp.i snushd; oba, “both,” 
to ubhd (Vedic form), Zend A£u> ubd . Hence, also, 

the old u declension has, in many cases, become similar to 
the o declension, which, according to (a.), has arisen from 


^ a ; and, on the other side, o may also, but only in 
substantives, participate in those forms which belong 
only to the genuine u declension: whence it is easily 
perceived that the genius of the language could not 
everywhere distinguish further the two kinds of o, in 
their history, indeed, far separated from one another, 
but phonetically identical. 

(d ).—Unorganic y, i. e. y as representative of original 
vowels other than 7 w or ^ w, is not uncommon in the 
grammar; that is to say, the personal termination tny 
(1st person plural), like the Latin mus , has arisen 
from the more ancient mas ; and if the bases in a (for 
d) have y in the nominative plural (vdovy, u viduce ”), 
still the y here is so much the less to be looked upon 
as a case termination, as no account could be given 
of y in this sense; and with bases in ya the a of the 
base is also really retained {volya, “voluntaies ”). But 

as the y exerts the force of an Umlaut on an o suc¬ 
ceeding it, by which that vowel is changed to an e t so 
I think that to an i following the o , without the interven¬ 
tion of another letter, the force of a reactive Umlaut must 
be ascribed, even if this force is not every where exerted, 
and that some y s must be declared to be the Umlauts 
of,/ that is t« s*v, as soon as so much has been re- 
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<.Ogn ised in the Old Sclavonic adjectives, that then 
bases all end either in o or yo (changed by the Umlaut 
to ye), and are thus sister forms to the Greek, like Al AGO, 
'AriO; and of the Sanskrit, as^n'swHa, " white, f&diuya, 
«lieavenly —so soon, I say, as the abbreviation of the 
base in the masculine nominative has been recognised 
(nor, novus, for novo), then will it be no longer said with 
Dobrowsky (p. 318) that the definite adjectives are derived 
from the primitives (indefinite) by annexing, according 
to the measure of the final letter of the primitive, either 
yt or it* If, however, I may trust that I have obtained 
an accurate knowledge of the organization of the Old 
Sclavonic grammar on any point, it is on this, that the affix 
in the nominative singular of definite adjectives consists 


•“<8L 


not in yl or it, but in i as a mutilation of yo from ya 
(*t ya), and in the feminine of ya from yd [G. Ed. p. 332]. 
(m yd). This also appears to me subject to no manner 
of doubt, that if, for example, the compound word svyatyi 
comes from the word svyato, “ holy, its acknowledged 
theme, the y is a euphonic product from o, through the in¬ 
fluence of the i which is added to it. This i has, in some 
cases, in which it has been dropped, still in a degree, in its 
euphonic operation, left its reflection, and thereby the 
proof of its former existence. Thus, for instance, 
svyaty-m, “ per sanctum from the older svyatyim , 
svyaty-vh, “ sanctorum? and "in sandh," from svyityi-ch, 
corresponds to the indefinite forms svyato-m, sxyatye-ch 
(for svyato-ch).\ At times, through the said pronominal 
syllable i, the preceding o may be changed at will into y 


* Dobr also himself, p. 403, considers simple i or ii as the definitive 

adjunct; hut in considering, as lie there docs, blagyt as the continence of 

look upon the ?/ as having arisen from the • ot 
blag and ??, he appears to iook up . 

^ 1 in it the final vowel of tlie aim de 

the suffix, and not to acknowledge in it me 

adjective root. 502 . the more full forms 

t In the oldest MsS., according to Door, p.o 

yich, yim, yimi occur in the plurol. for ym t ychi V m% 
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or not: thus the interrogative exhibits the forms kyl, 
“quis?” (Dobr. 50Q and 343.), kyim, "per quern?” kyich , 
"in quibus, quorum?*' kytm , “ quibus?' kyimi, "per 
quos ? with koi, koim } ko'ich , koimi. The possessive 
pronouns allow no euphonic reaction at all to the de¬ 
monstrative i, which forms the last member of them, 
and they always retain tlieir radical o; e. g. mot, " meus,” 
mohn , u per meum,” not myi, myim. As to the definite 
form of the adjective bases in yo, which Dobrowsky forms 
through the addition of it, 1 have not the slightest 
doubt that here, also, a simple i is the defining element, 
for the first i is clearly the vocalization of the y of the 
primitive base; so that therefore, for example, sinh 
“the blue/’ is to be divided, not into sin-it, but into 
sini-7. The primitive adjective is sounded in the nomina¬ 
tive which is deprived of all inflection and of the last vowel 
of the base— siny, the y of which appears as i in the nomi¬ 
native plural masculine, just as iu the definite pronoun, 
sint , 41 ccerulni,” sinii, oi" ctrrulei In order, however, here 
fully to explain the nature and origin of the definite 
declension, and not hereafter to be compelled to repeat 
what is already settled, it may be stated that its pro¬ 
nominal defining addition is identical with the Sanskrit 
relative base q ya , which is most correctly preserved 
in the Lithuanian, in which language *ya signifies “he” 
(ya-m, “to him,” ya-me , “in him 11 ). The nominative 
yin, “ he ” (for yas ), has given the y an assimilating 
influence, as is the case with all bases in ya (§. 135.). 
The feminine, also, is pronounced in the nominative, 
through assimilation, yi for ya; but the genitive 
yos, and all the other cases, are easily perceived through 
the declension of rank'd , “hand, 1 * and y ins me, “song," 
[G. Ed. p.333.] from GIESMYA (p. 169, Note). The 


* Written ja in the text. This passage furnishes a good reason for 
writing tliu Germanic /' as hits '*oen doiv throughout this translation. 
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-Old Sclavonic has, in all the masculine bases ending with 
a vowel, suppressed this vowel in the nominative and 
accusative; and since the vowel has dropped from the 
Sanskrit-Lithuanian base n ya, ya— which, according to(«.), 
makes one expect yo in the Old Sclavonic, from which, 
according to (a.), must be formed ye* —the y must be 
changed into a vowel; hence, i, "lie,” “him,” which 
must, therefore, on no account be placed together with 
the Latin-Gothic is, from the base i. In the nomina¬ 
tive singular masculine, however, this Sclavonic pro¬ 
noun occurs in all the three genders, not isolated, but in 
union with the particle sche, which has preserved to it 
the old relative meaning: i-sche means as well “ qui 
as " quern ”; ya-schc, “quae”; yu-sche, ” guam"; and ye-sche 
"quod.” Now as i means “he,” ya, “she,” and yc, “it,” 
I could not imagine how one could create the definitive 
adjective forms svyuty-h svyata-ya, siyato-e (for svyatoyc), 
accusative svyaty-i, svyatA-yA, svyato-r, in their opposition 
to the indefinites svyat(o), svyata, svyato, differently from 
Dobrowsky (p. 493), and perhaps other grammarians 
before him, have done, namely, by the addition of the 
pronoun here under discussion;! for this pronominal 
suffix supplies the place of the article of other languages ; 
and the Lithuanian language uses the same pronoun 

# Hence in the genitive yc-go , dative yc-mii, loc. ye-m, the e of which 
Dobrowsky wrongly ascribes to flexion, because lie everywhere seeks the 
base in the nominative. However, the base ye has not fully maintained 
itself before all terminations beginning with a consonant, but become, in 
like manner, shortened to i: in i m, “ per eum,” and its, i-mi -‘per cos," 
i ch, “ corum “«» <«," for ye-m, &c. 

| What Grimm (by Wuk, p. xl.) remarks against this decimation has 
not. convinced me; least of all can I, for the above reasons, concede to 
him that the i oisvyatyi has ally thing to do with the a of MUt, “(he 
blind " (from blhulan. $. 140.); bo that svgatg, would belong to the indefi¬ 
nite declension ; and, on the other hand, svyal, contrary to the Sclavonic 

ill . Is vnrrmvpfl from the indefinite into the doh 
(i vnnimarinn8j would he to b removed iru 

nite forms. 
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for the same object, £. e. equally in the emphatic, or, 


as it is also termed, definite declension of the adjective; 
and certainly so, that, through all cases, both the adjec¬ 
tive which precedes and the pronoun which concludes are 
declined, while, in the Sclavonic, in most cases the pronoun 
only is provided with the inflexions of case, but in some 
[G. Ed. p. 334.] it has utterly disappeared, and in others 
is still to be recognised in the y for o mentioned above. 

(e.)—The Sanskrit diphthong ^ ^ I have found always ren¬ 
dered, in the Old Sclavonic, by ye , in similar forms; so 
that after weakening the * A to compensate for this, 
the semi-vowel y has made its appearance, to which, in 
this union, a particular legitimacy would be, according 
to (c.), to be ascribed. Let pyena , "foam/ 1 be compared 
with TffipMna; sryet u light/ 1 with ^ svHa\ vyemy , " l 
know,' 1 with v$dmi. The most important cases in 
the grammar wtli ye corresponding to * £ are the dual 
case forms of the feminine and neuter, and those of the 
imperative, in accordance with the Sanskrit potential of 
the first conjugation. 

(/.)—The Sanskrit diphthong 6 (from a + u) is repre¬ 
sented in the Old Sclavonic by u (*);* so that the first 


Although this vowel may at times be pronounced short, still this much, 
at least, is certain, that,according to its origin and its definition, it is long. 
In Bohemian it appears in two forms, as au and it : the former is pro¬ 
nounced OM, hut the writing points to an older and different pronunciation, 
in which the a was accurately preserved in its place: the u is pronounced 
short, whence, however, it cannot be deduced that this short u perhaps 
corresponds to the Sanskrit and Greek u, and that au is its intensitive 
or Guna; but, on the contrary, onlv the u retained in the au corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanskrit u, and the u which stands alone in Bohemian 
is a weakening of the au ; so that, from thi8, the concluding element ir 
alone is left: etymologically, that is to say, the Bohemian au y as also u , 
answers to the Sanskrit A and also to *it‘ Sclavonic <5 (g) ? only that 
the former is phonetically more exact, and without the loss brought about 
hy time. W once,also, ustv (written • Ma) “ore. corresponds to the Son- 
fifrrit *rT¥ oshtlm , “the lip" - more emnr/Mo, however, is austnc, ^ by word 


of 
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element of the Indian diphthong has assimilated itself to 
the second, and, in conjunction with it, presents a simi¬ 
lar lone vowel, as, in the Greek a (of), two hetero¬ 
geneous vowels, according to pronunciation, have united 
themselves in a similar measure. As, according to (a), 
the Indian short a has, in the Sclavonic, mostly become 
short o, we must consider the first element in the diph¬ 
thong u also (so we write the a) to be o ; and it be¬ 
comes visible, too, in this form, when u is resolved before 
vowels into ov, (compare /3o(F)o'j from B8, [G. Ed. p. 335.] 

§. 123.), while the Indian d becomes av before a vowel 
(nf% gavi—fioFi, from ift gd). Now as, in the Sanskrit, 3 u, 
•% u, rise to d through Guna (§. 26.), and std-skydmi 
appears as the future of stu, so in the Old Sclavonic, 
in like manner, y (ry) is interchanged with u ; so that 6m 
in bd-du, “ I shall be,” must pass as the Guua form of by 
(in byti, “to be”): but if a class of nouns, which in the 
nominative-accusative terminate in a consonant or in 
yerr (see k.), exhibit, in many oblique cases, the syllable 
(,%; before .vowel-endings, this ov must neither be consi¬ 


dered. with Dobrowsky, for an augment added to the 
base, nor can it be deduced from forms like synovi, “ from 
a son” (Sanskrit rjvrt sunav-e, from riinti). "sons” 

(wtDftt sunav-as), that syn, in the nominative-accusative, 
is^an abbreviation of synd; and that therefore the yerr, 
when it is added to the form syn, is a representative 
or weak remainder of u : but it is clear, from (c.), 
that syn, “filius" “ filium if its final vowel, in its 
most genuine form, had remained to it, would sound 
syny, from which synov is the Guna intensitive, the 
ov of which has arisen from 4 through the influence 


of mouth”; and even for vsta is to be found arista (Dobr. Bdhm. I.ehrg. 
p 4.): ^corresponds to the Lithuanian ranka, “hand”; andAustotl.e 
Sanskrit hansa, “goose ” ; for which, according to p. 3W ranka, haw,* 
was to have been expected. A distinction must here, accor mg to §. 7R.). 
Remark q. v., be made between oy «, and itx uh . 
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of the vowel following it, but has remained in the 
genitive plural also, after the ending has been dropped. 
Let synov, ** filiorum be compared with the Gothic 
suniv-$ (§. 247.) As, in the Sanskrit, the substantive 
bases in u adopt the Guna form of the u before the 
vowels of the derivative suffix, so it is very remarkable 
that, in the Old Sclavonic bases in ?/, also, this vowel 
appears before certain derivative suffixes in its Guna 
form ; e. g. domov-it from dom (DO MY), “ house bmov-ctt, 
“debtor,’' from byn (BYNY ).* Derivative substantives 
and adjectives in or, ev (theme ovo , evo, the latter for 
yovo, see 7 ?.), correspond to the Sanskrit in ^ ava ; as 
pdndav-a (nominative as), “ descendant of Pandu 
drtava, “ seasonable,” from ritu, u season 1 ': so, 
in Old Sclavonic, Adamov , “ Adamite/’ from Adam 

(ADAMI ); zarev for zaryev , “ kingly," from zar (theme 
ZARYY). For these formations, therefore, we must not, 
with Dobrowsky (,322, 323), assume a suffix ov or ei\ 
but we must look upon the 0 alone, which, in the nomi¬ 
native, is suppressed, as the derivative suffix (ADAMOV-O, 
ZAREV-O). Through the Vriddhi increase (§. 29.) the 
Old Sclavonic y becomes av 9 because a , according to (a.), 
usually corresponds to *TT d : hence, from the root by, 
“to be,” comes the causal baviti (infinitive), as in the 
[G. Ed. p. 336.] Sanskrit unfaj* bh&vayttuvi. But 
though staviti occurs as the causal of sta , this form may 
have arisen in the perverted feeling of the language as an 
irregularly analogous word to baviti. In order, then, still 
more to establish, by a few other examples, the representa¬ 
tion of the Indian d or av by the Sclavonic u, we 
find ust, “ mouth," correspond to ffm bshtha, “lip’ ; skill 
“ sinister " (theme SHUYO), to *avya\ buditi, “to 
awake”—a causal, whose primitive bdyeti has entirely 


* Dobmwsky supports himself in these cases by calling ov a prefix (p. *20). 
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the vowel of the root—to bddhayitum, also 

“ to awake,’ 1 from 'm hudh , “ to know” Thus gfibiti is 
the causal of gyb-nu (1. P.)» and sidditi of styd-nd (Dobr. 
360, 361.); while vyesiti is the causal of visyeti (see e.\ as, 
in the Sanskrit, vtsmjitam, “ to cause to enter, 11 

from finr vis, “to go in.' 1 

(g.) —As the nasals* easily resolve themselves into u, so 
the second element of the diphthong u sometimes also 
supplies the place of a nasal in the cognate languages; 
e.g. rdka, “a hand,” Lithuanian rank a ; pufy, “a way, 11 
Sanskrit panthds , id. Latin pons; goluby , “a dove/* 

columba; gu\y , “a goose,” fv hansa. The Polish has 

preserved the old nasal in golamb , “ a dove,” gansie , “ a 
gosling,” gamier , “ a gander, 1 n and in many similar 
eases. Hereby the d in the accusative of bases in a 
(from d), which are for the most part feminine, is 
remarkably explained; compare vdovt1 from vdova, “a 
widow,” with ftriram vidhavdm , “ viduam." Therefore 
vdovu is to be derived from vdovo-m for vdora-m (see a.); 
so that the a which is weakened to an o is contracted 
with the nasal mark of the case to u. This view is further 
supported by the consideration, that in Polish, also, the 
corresponding feminine declension marks the final vowel 
of the base with the same sign which, in the middle of 
a word, expresses a nasal, which is governed according 
to the organ of the following letter, but at the end, 
probably through a corruption of sound, is said to have 
an equal value with a ringing h . This nasalizing mark 
recurs also in the Polish verb, and, indeed, exactly in 
such a place where one had to expect a nasal, i.e. in 
the 1st person singular and 3d person plural; and thus, 
in Bandtke's second and third conjugation, the so 
marked e, e.g . in pieke , “I bake/' supplies the place of 
the am of the first conjugation, as czytam, “I read.” 



* Of. §. 783. Remark. 
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The Old Sclavonic has, however, excepting some ano¬ 
malous remains of an older formation, n in all the con¬ 
jugations ; and, according to what has been said, it 
admits of no doubt, that in the second part of this diph¬ 
thong (o + fi) the personal character m, and in the first 
part of the diphthong the conjunctive vowel, is retained. 
When therefore, in the 1st person, an o corresponds to the 
e (e) of nes-e-shi , “ thou earnest/* nes-c-f t “ he carries 11 — 
[G. Ed. p. 337 J for nesu is for nes-o-u for nes-o-m from 
nes -e-)n —it must be assumed that the conjunctive vowel e, 
before its confluence with the u, which has arisen out of?7i, 
has passed into o ; as in Greek ov arises by the contraction 
of e and o, through the transition of e into o and o into v . 
The same relation is to be found in the Old Sclavonic in 
the 3d person plural, where, corresponding to nes-e~m, 
“ we carry, 11 nes-e-te, “ ye carry ” (comp. Ai'y-e-re), the form 
nesent is expected, but in place of it occurs nesiit in sur¬ 
prising accord with the Greek Key overt for \eyovcrt from 
Atyovn. The Polish has, like the Bohemian, relinquished 
the character of the 3d person in the plural, as well as for 
the most part in the singular, but everywhere retains, in 
the first, the old and more powerful a (*?), and marks this 
with the diacritical sign mentioned above, which, in the 
middle of a word, supplies the place of a nasal function ; 
thus, *a, u they are/ corresponds to the Sanskrit 
santi, Sclavonic sHt. The Bohemian has also, in many 
conjugations, retained the old conjunctive vowel a in the 
3d person plural, but, like the Sclavonic, permitted the n 
to dissolve into a u; therefore, in wezau, " vehunt 99 
(wez-e-me, “ vehimus* wez-e-ie, “ vehltis ’*)» the u answers to 
the n vahnnti, “vehunt," and the u which, in Bohe¬ 

mian, is united witli an a, is essentially different from 
that whieh stands alone; for the latter answers to the 
Old Sclavonic diphthong ti (a), but the former only to 
the latter portion of the d, which, in the Old Sclavonic, 
never stands alone, at least never occurs as it, but as y («). 



If, then, through what has been said, the vocalization of 
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the m or n, which is of such frequent occurrence in the Scla¬ 
vonic, has been shewn with sufficient clearness, it is remark¬ 
able that conversely, also, the^latter portion of the u (*) has 
occasionally been hardened into a nasal; and thus bildu, “ I 
wili be," is in Polish bende (written bed?). 

( h .)—In certain cases an old d (^n) unorganically supplies 
the place of the Sclavonic u, L e. in the instrumental of 
pronouns without gender, and all feminines; thus, 
vdovoy-il, “through the widow,” answers to vidha- 

vay-d; and toboy-u , “through thee,” to tway-d. Deno¬ 
minatives also, in uyd (1st per. pres.), in the Old Sclavo¬ 
nic, correspond to the Sanskrit in dj/dim, as ijprsrPnfa 

sabddy&mi, “I sound,” from ^ sabda , “a sound,”; 
durdydmi, “I hesitate,” from fa* dura, “long”: thus, 
in the Sclavonic, ziehlyd , “I greet,” “I kiss,” from zicl, 
(ZIELO ), “healthy”: vduvdyu from vdova , “ widow” (Dobr. 
p. 372.). Finally, words in dn (UNO) answer, as it appears, 
to the Sanskrit participles of the middle voice, in dna, as 
391 «? yunjdna, “uniting.” from ipr yuj ; so in the Old 
Sclavonic, perun, ( PERUNO ), i( Deus [G. Ed. p.338.] 
t-onans ,” from the root per, “ to shake byeydn, u runner ” 
( BYEGUNO ), from BY EG “to run” (Dobr. p. 289.). 
(?.)—There are in the Sclavonic alphabet two marks, which 
by some are called litterac aphonce, but by Gretsch semi¬ 
vowels ; I mean the so-called soft yer* and the hard yerr . 
The former is represented by Gretsch as half i, and by 
his translator, Reiff (47), as answering to the tones 
* mouilles’ of French (compare Kopitar, p. 5); and thus 
sdial 0 , “sympathy,” and ogon h , “fire,” are, in respec- 
to the soft yer compared with the pronunciation of 
travail and cicoyne . This yer, therefore, denotes a tone 

* In the original jtr, pronounced, however, yer ; and hence y has been, 
substituted for j in all that follows.- iy/j/or, • 


Y 
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which is rather to be called a y than an i* ; 
be said that in schal h and ogon h one hears quite as much 
of a y as can be heard of this semi-vowel after a con¬ 
sonant preceding it. Hence we mark it with a y , and 
write the above words schaly , ogony t Old Sclavonic ogrty . 
In the words, too, which end with it in the uninflected 
nominative and accusative singular, it occurs in several 
oblique cases as a distinct proper y y e.g. in zarya , “ regi.% 
zaryuj u regU * from zary , “rear,” “regem.” On the consonant 
which precedes it this yer has an influence which ren¬ 
ders its pronunciation more mild, because its .sound is 
somewhat broken by the y , which throws back its sound. 
Etymologically the yer corresponds either to a final i of 
the cognate languages, as in ye sty y u he is " asii , 
£(rri Lithuanian esti) t kosty , “bones” fafar asthl), or 
in the .nominative and accusative singular of masculine 
substantives and adjectives, to a y ( \y), from which a 
vowel has dropped; for the theme of siny, “ coeruleusy” 
concludes neither with i nor with y y but with yo (cuphoni- 
cally yeyScert.); whose final vowel, suppressed in the 
nominative and accusative masculine, appears, however, 
in the feminine sinya , in its extension to o, while the 
neuter sine for sinye has rejected the y . 

(k .)—The hard yerr is represented by Gretsch as a semi a, 
but by ReilF, more correctly in my opinion, it is com¬ 
pared to the French silent e and the Hebrew schva : it is 
therefore,to use the expression, equivalent to “nothing”; 
and one cannot perceive of what vowel the small, still 
perhaps remaining vow el part of it is the residue. Conso¬ 
nants preceding it have a stronger and free pronunciation; 

[G. Ed. p. 330.] and Kopitar (p. 5) tells us that they are 
pronounced before it sharp, and without echo, and that it 
is for this reason called the hard yirrr, and not on account 
of its own pronunciation. We require, therefore, in the 

' In the Carniolan dialect this sound has mostly disappeared; hut 
where it has remained it ia also written by a y ; as, to hoise. 


and it may 
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Roman character, no substitute for this mark, and 
Dobrowsky also omits it at the end of words. Etymo¬ 
logically, however, this yerr always represents a sup¬ 
pressed mute vowel, only not always an o, nor, as 
Grimm conjectures (in his valuable Preface to Wuk’s 
Servian Gramm, p. xxxrv) a u. Rather, each of the 
three short fundamental vowels— a (as represented also 
by o , c ), z, u, (for which may stand y , o),—is very fre¬ 
quently dropped at the end of words; and although the 
i is seldom entirely suppressed, more generally throwing 
back its sound as y t nevertheless the vowel suppressed 
after the m of rabo-m t “per servum,” and in Russian 
replaced by yerr , is clearly, as we gather from the 
Lithuanian, an i. 

(/.)—I* believe I may assert, that in the whole extent of 
the structure of the Sclavonic language, at least in 
all the conditions of its noun and verb, not a single 
final consonant occurs after which some termination, 
which* through the cognate languages can be pointed 
out as beginning with a vowel, lias not been dropped. 
Thus, the base NEBES“caelum forms, in the genitive 
plural, likewise nebes, but the vanished termination 
is, in Sanskrit, dm (?wnR nabhasdm , “ carlo- 

rum ”), Greek cor {ve<f>e(o)u)v) t Latin um, Gothic e. The 
real final consonants, however, which, in the truly-pre¬ 
served elder dialects of the Indo-Europeau family, stand 
as the foundation of the word, have utterly disappeared 
in Sclavonic polysyllables; e. g. from un as, ej is formed, 
in the nominative plural, e (e); and synov-e answers to 
forms like sunav-as , fiorpv-es. 

( m .)—As far as regards the writing of those consonants 
which, in the Sclavonic alphabet, properly correspond to 
the Roman, we express the sound of the French,; ( zivycte , 
in the Carniolan sh ), as in Zend (§. 65.), by sch , that 
of our German sch (=^) by sh as in Sanskrit, 


* Cf. $.783. Remark. 
Y 2 
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Sr.^^nd also as, in Sanskrit, the tsch by ch: for the 
sound of the Greek £ (=ds) we retain and use * for 

tlie sound of our German z ( = fc)*. f° r % we wr ^ e c ^* 
regard to etymology, it is important to call attention 
to the relation of this letter to sibilants, by means 
of which snocha, “daughter-in-law, corresponds to 
the Sanskrit snushd . Ch, also, in declension 

and conjugation before certain vowels, passes into s 
[G. Ed. p. 340.] (Dobr. pp. 39, 4 1), and in some cases 
into sh (Dobr. 41.). Finally, in preterites like dach, “ I 
gave,” dachom, “ we gave,” the ch returns to the s (* s , 2) 
whence it has proceeded, in the cases wliQre a personal 
ending beginning with a t follows it; hence, dcisle, * yc 
gave/' dasta, "ye two” and "they two gave.”* As the 
vowels exercise a multifarious influence in the trans¬ 


§L 


formation of gutturals preceding them, we will further re¬ 
mark that the ch under discussion maintains itself in the 
3d person plural before u, but before a appears as sh , 
hence, dosha or dachu , “they gave. 

—('For the semi-vowel y y) the Cyrillian alphabet 
gives the Greek /, excepting in the cases for which the 
inventor of the character has provided by particular 
letters set together according to their value, which, at 
the same time, express the y with the following vowel; 
that is to say, yu is never written by two letters. It 
would, however, for this reason, be wrong to assume a 
vowel ya, as this syllable, however it may be written, 
still always unites in itself two sounds. For yc, also, 


* IiobrowBky has, however, as t appears to me, not perceh ed tho 
irrefragable connection between the ch of dach and the s of ste, r e 
considers the ch and ate, &c. as personal terminations (PP- • j ’ 

and hence he nowhere informs us that ch before t passes 
this subject when we come to the verfo with the exception of' 

t The vowels mentioned ben, ^ nns[l ,. hone cpfoty. 

K ye, and t, y$, nasalised ' original character n*Tb). 

“five,” must he pronounced paty ° b 
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’Cyril has provided by a simple sign, and yil is expressed 
by an o in conjunction with an /. But y often appears in 
Sclavonic as a dialectic addition before vowels foreign 
to the cognate languages. Compare yesmy, 41 1 am,” 
yam (for yadmy), 44 1 eat,” pyaty , “five,” desyaty, 4f ten,” 
yedin, 44 one,” with the corresponding Sanskrit forms, asm?, 
admit panchan , dasan , ddi (primus). An o which follows 
is, in accordance with similar forms which we have 
observed in the Zend and Lithuanian (§. 137. and p. 174, 
Note*), changed into e through the influence of a y 
preceding it. In like manner, in accordance with the 
Zend and Lithuanian, the j/, after it has assimilated a 
vowel following it, has often itself disappeared, and has 
left behind only its effect, and thereby the proof of its 
former existence.* 


* Dobrowsky does not express himself with sufficient clearness re¬ 
garding this form, when he says (cap. II. §* iii.) that o after y and liquid 
consonants is changed into e. According to tills, one would believe that, 
besides y t certain other consonants had the power of changing an o follow¬ 
ing them into e. Dobrowsky understands—which, however, as far as 
1 know, he nowhere expressly says—under “consonre liquids” those 
which, in consequence of a following yer (y), have retained a more flowing 
and softer pronunciation; while lie calls the consonants without yer u con- 
some 8olidce ,J (comp. 1. e. p. 207) ,* so that no consonant is by mature and 
of itself alone liquid, bat receives this quality through a following yer 
(a y without a vowel). Tims, in Dobrowsky’s second masculine declen¬ 
sion, the consonants r y ch , and f, in zary } “ king,*' vrachy, “physician,” 
and knyafy, “ prince,” are liquid. But as these words in the instru¬ 
mental form zarem , brachem, knya&m, Dobrowsky ascribes the e for o 
to the influence of a liquid consonant; while, according to my opinion, the 
consonants in these forms have no concern whatever in transforming o into 
c, but for zarem , &c. zarycm must originally have stood. And as in this 
form the y is the full seini-vowel, not entirely without a vowel sound, and 
therefore not the expression of the yer without a vowel width softens the 
consonant preceding it—as in the abbreviated nominative zciry so the r 
also, in zarycm , was not liquid, and has not, according to my opinion, be¬ 
come liquid after the dropping of the semi-vowel; at least, 1 find it nowhere 

stated 
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- < Ed. p. 341.] 256. We must now, in order to be able 

to compare the true case-suffixes of the Old Sclavonic with 
those of the cognate languages, first of all endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain the final letter of the kinds of base which occur, as they 
have for the most part been rubbed off in the singular 
nominative, whence it has appeared as if these letters, 


where they again present themselves in the oblique cases, 
either belonged to the case termination, or were an addition 
equally foreign to the base and to the termination, which has 
been termed “augment” by Dobrowsky. After becoming 
I ej p 342 .] acquainted with the true base, the case ter¬ 
minations assume, in many points, an entirely different shape 
from what Dobrowsky has represented (p. 460), with whom 
we cannot concede to the neuter a nominative termination 
o or e, but perhaps’the advantage of having preserved, in pre¬ 
ference to the masculine, the final vowel of the theme in this 


case. For the practical use of the language, and to keep 
simply within the limits of the Sclavonic language, all might, 
notwithstanding, be assumed as inflexion which is usually 
represented as such. It is not, however, here our object 
to consider those syllables as supplying the place of gram¬ 
matical relations which present themselves to the feeling 
of the speaker as such, but only those which may be so 
traced through the history of the language, and which, for 
thousands of years, have subsisted as Grammatical foims. 

257. To the masculine and neuter bases in vr a corre¬ 
spond, in the Old Sclavonic as well as in Greek, bases ill 
o,« which vowel has disappeared in the nominative and 


jted that the r and other consonants, in forms like zarem, knya(ein, 
tlubnn, lebedvm, arc differently pronounced from whnt they are m pirom, 
■{om, kbom , ncltmi , of Dohrowsky’s first mnsc. declension. rlle u * _ rencu 
the two classes of words is only this, that the has 

tterhut one of their theme, winch, by * h ^ topped, does 
uingcd the following o into e> winch e. after J 

>t again become o. maintained itself, at; in 

* Dialectically tho older « has, tn ocruin 
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iative singular: so tlie corresponding a has disap¬ 
peared in Gothic, except in the neuter (as Gothic blinda-ta , 
“ ccecum” in contrast with blind'-s , " coccus ”) : it has also 
maintained itself frequently in the beginning of compounds 
in the Gothic and Old Greek, where, according to the oldest 
principle, the naked theme is required; as, nov, “ novus 
appears in many compounds as novo ( novo-grad , “ new- 
town”), but is then not to be considered as the neuter 
novo, “novum” but as the common theme [G. Ed. p. 343.] 
of the masculine and neuter, in which as yet no difference of 
sex is pointed out. The clearest proof that the class of nouns 
under discussion corresponds to the Indian, Lithuanian, and 
Gothic nouns in o, is afforded by their feminine bases in a 
(for mi d)\ so that to the form rab (for rabo), “ servant," 
corresponds a feminine raba t "a maid' 1 : that is to say, all Old 
Sclavonic primitive adjectives, i. e. those with an indefinite 
declension, correspond to the Sanskrit in a-s , d, a-m, Greek 
o-f» 77 (a), °~ v > Latin u-s, a, u-m; much as one might be led 
astray by outward appearance to seek in the adjectives, which 
in the nominative masculine end in y {yer) 9 and in the neuter 
in e, as siny, “ cooruleus” syne 9 “ cocrulcurrh” an analogy to 
Latin adjectives like miti-s, mite, 

258. I3ut I recognise in adjectives like that just men¬ 
tioned, and in similarly-constituted substantives, as knya^y, 
“prince," wore, “the sea / 3 bases of such a nature as, with¬ 
out the euphonic form mentioned at §. 255. («,), must have 
terminated in yo f whence ye ; and hence, in the nominative 
masculine—according to the suppression of the final vowel 
of the base, y in this case—and in the neuter e retaining 
the vowel and dropping the y. These bases, therefore, 
correspond to the Indian in ^ ya, the Greek and Latin in 

the Cummlan, before all inflections beginning with m in the three num¬ 
bers, ns posla-m, “ through the domestic/'po sla-rna “the two domestics.” 
This word appears to be identical with putra, “son,’ Persian pisar 
“son/' “boy,” “young man/' and to owe its meaning to familiar address. 
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(ayio-s, ayto-v, somt-s, pradiu-m); that is to say, serdz\ 
"j(iiominative and accusative neuter), “ heart,” corresponds to 
the Sanskrit hridaya-m , which is likewise neuter. 

The feminines, again, afford a practical proof of the jus¬ 
tice of this theory, for the Sclavonic bases in ya correspond 
to the Sanskrit feminine bases in ^CT yd Greek ia , Latin 
ia ); and tills form, in the uninflected nominative, stands 
opposed to the masculine termination y and neuter e, as 
sinya, ** cwrulea” to sivy, ** cccruleus” and sine, “ ccemleum* 
[G. Ed. p. 344.] When an i or other vowel precedes the last 
y but one of the base, the y in the nominative, and accusative 
masculine is changed into the vowel i \ as, nyettt, “ nepos ex 
sorore” (Dobrowsky, p. 282). The corresponding feminine 
form is iya , and the neuter ye> the y of which has arisen from 
i of the form iye , which is to be supposed the original, after 
dropping the last y but one. To the Sanskrit savya-s, 
savyd , wax'* savyu-m ( sinister , a, urn), correspond thus 
4 hill, My a, shtls (compare Dobrowsky, p. 285). 

2 59. The Old Sclavonic masculine and neuter bases in yo* 


with their feminines in ya , are, according to their origin, 
of four kinds :—1. Those in which, as in SIIUYO — ^m 
savya, both the semi-vowel and the vowel following, from 
the earliest period of the language, belong to the base of 
the word; and this case is perhaps the most rare. 
2. Such as originally end in i, to which an unorganic o 
has been added; as, in the Lithuanian, the bases in i, in 
many cases, change into the declension in ia (ie) (§. 193. 
and p. 174, Note*). To this class belongs MORYO, noin. 
f nurPj “the sea,” the e of which therefore differs widely from 


# Where I fix the theme, I leave the euphonic law contained in 

unregarded, and I give SEUDZfO as the theme of serdse 

(“heart," nom. occ.), although the latter ia no other than the theme 

modified according to that euphonic law, i.e. without i* , 

the Sanskrit vtwh is laid down as the theme, although e.h cannot stand at 

. ic i m- in the nominative eaA*, winch is 

this end of a word, but passes into m 

properly identical with the theme. 
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mare in Latin, corrupted from mart; so that the 
Sclavonic y, which again makes its appearance in the geni¬ 
tive morya , dative moryu , corresponds to the Latin e spoken 
of. The Latin word must, however, in order to be 
classed with the Sclavonic, be pronounced in the nominative 
mariu-m. Neuter bases in £, without an unorganic augment, 
are entirely wanting in the Sclavonic. [G. Ed. p. 345.] 
Among the masculines of this class of words cherry , “a worm’* 
(theme CHERVYO), answers to the Sanskrit cjrpRr krimi 
and the Latin FERMI, Old High German, WURMI; and 
fyaty (£ YATYO ), “gencr to the Sanskrit snfff jMu 
feminine, “familia," “genus," from jan, “ to be born.'** 
The third kind of bases in yo is that where the unorganic y 
precedes a final o s according to the euphonic disposition 
mentioned in §. 255. (n,). So g&sy ( GUSYO ) corresponds to 
the Indian hafisa , 41 goose M (§. 255. g.). In the fourth 

place there exist among bases in yo the words in which the y 
as well as the following vowel is an unorganic addition. 
Thus fnouns of agency in TARYO correspond to the 
Sanskrit in WT tar (w tri, in the strong cases htt £dr,) to the 
Latin in tfir, and to the Greek in t up; hence the nomi¬ 

natives my-tury , schi-tary, and (latary (Dobrowsky,p. 295), and, 
with y for a , pas-tyry, “shepherd.” Of this kind, also, are 
the nouns of agency in TELYO , the l of which is clearly 
an interchange with r (§. 20.), so that this sUflix also con¬ 
forms itself to the Sanskrit in: tar; hence the nominatives 
bluyo-dyetcly, “ beneficuspye-tely, “a cock,” from the root 
pye, “to sing,' schatcly , (C messor,” spas-i-tcly, 5£ sal vat or I \ 


* £ frequently answers to the Sanskrit ^ j , and for example 
“to know,” is in the Sclavonic (na (infinitive £nart). 
t But see p. 879. Note §. 647. 

f As these words stand in analogy with the infinitive in /i, in so far 
that tlieir suffix begins with a like consonant, Dobrowsky (pp. 292, 293) 
derives them from the infinitive, and allows them simply cly as suffix (as 
also simple ary for tary), as it has been the custom to derive also, in 
the Latin, tor and turns from the supine. However, it is certain. 

the 
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260. To the Sanskrit feminine bases in d correspond^ 
as has been already remarked, Old Sclavonic in a. To 
[G. Ed. p. 340.] this class of words, however, belong also 
some masculines, particularly proper names, which are then 
declined entirely as feminines, as in Latin nauta , coelicola ,&c. 
(§. 116.), on which we will not here dwell further. Among 
the bases in i there are, in Old Sclavonic, no neuters, and only 
a very small number of masculines — as in Lithuanian — 
which Dobrowsky, p. 469, represents as anomalous, as 
though they were only irregulars of his second declension 
masculine: they are, however, in reality, foreign to it, for 
this very reason, that they end their theme with i, but 
the former with yo 3 and in part with yy t (§. 263.). It is only 
in the nominative and accusative singular that these three 
classes of words, from various reasons, agree; and, yosty, 
u guest,” from GOST1* (Gothic GASTI y Latin HOSTl) 
agrees with knyn£y, “prince," from KNYA£YO f and vrachy , 

“ medicos" from VRACHYY, The masculine bases origi¬ 
nally ending with n —there are but a few of them—form 
most of their cases from a base augmented by i ; KAMEN y 
“stone 1 ’ (Sanskrit asmari), is extended to KAMEN1 , 

and then follows GO STL 

261. To the Sanskrit feminine bases in ^ x correspond 
numerous Old Sclavonic bases of a similar termination 
(Dobrowsky, decl. fern, iv.); that is to say, the Sclavonic 
agrees with the Sanskrit in the formatioM of feminine ab- 


tlie suffixes 7'OR y TURU and the Sclavonic 7 y ARYO f TELYO y used to 
borrow their t not at first from another syllable of formation so com¬ 
mencing. They form primitive words from the roots themselves, and not 
derivatives from other words. 

Thus, also, PXJT1 , “away” (Sanskrit ifftH ftathin), and LJUDl y pi. 
7ium y norm ly&dy-e y “people,” Gothic LAUDI, nom. lauths, a person, the 
au of which, according to f.255. ( f ), is represented hyw (#)> ^cording 

to6 255. (//?.), has gainedaprefixedy. GOSFODl y a master (comp, iffa 
puli, Lithuan. rATI an,\ Gothic FA VI) is in fact irregular, us it passes 
into several kinds of tliemc in its declension. 
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>.*s$Kfcts in 77, as PA-MYA-TI , “memory,” nom. pamyaty , 
from the root MAN , as in Sanskrit qfk mate (for mtmte), 
4< spirit,” “ meaning, 11 from man, “to think 1 ’* (compare 
mcmini). These words weaken, indeed, in [G. Ed. p. 347.] 
the nominative and accusative, their i to yer, but in no case 
overstep their original base by an unorganie addition; and 
hence they must not, on any account, be looked upon as of the 
same base with the majority of masculines terminating simi¬ 
larly in the nominative and accusative singular. But 
Dobrowsky’s third feminine declension is of a mixed nature 
(. zcrkovy , “a church”): in this we recognise some words 
which have, by Guna, changed a Sanskrit final u to ov; 
and from this form several cases, as from a base ending with 
a consonant— e.y. zerkv-e t genitive singular and nominative 
plural—but so that the o is suppressed before vowel termina¬ 
tions. In some cases the theme extends itself by an un- 
organic ?, in others by a; and also before these exten¬ 
sions of the base the o of the syllable ov is suppressedt; 
c. rj, zcrkviy-Ut, “per ecclesiamzerkvi , “ ecclesia ,” zcrkviu 
“ ccdesiarum” zerkva-m , “ecdcsiis” zerkva-ch , “in ecdems,” 
zerkva-mi , “per ecclcsias” The dative locative zerkvi is 
doubtful, ns this case could have no other sound than 
zerkvi , whether it come from ZERKOV or from ZERKV I . 


* Dobrowsky (p.355) imputes, in my opinion wrongly, the n of po~ 
7 nuand) “I remember,” and some similar bases, to derivation, instead of 
supposing that the radical n is suppressed before t , in analogy with the 
Sanskrit, and as, in Greek, rdem from TAN, Sanskrit nf jnt taii-s, “ a line 99 

(as extended), for rffara tanti-s. 

\ 

f The example given by Dobrowsky, zerkovy , u a church/’ nevertheless 
does not apply to monosyllables, as krovy, “blood" (Sanskrit kravya, 
neuter, “flesh”), nor to those polysyllables in which two consonants 
precede the syllable ov ; for yairvddi and knxujU would be equally imprac- 
ticaUc (comp. Gretseb by Kciff, p. 163). Brovy, “ eyebrow,” also appears 
to form all its cases from a theme MiOVI, an extension of the Sansl.pt 
* bhnl, feminine, by the addition of i, with a Guna of the A. The 
nominative plural is hence brovi (Gobrowshy, p. 116), not bnv-t. 
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Some words of this class have, in the nominative, ?/, and 
[G. Ed. p. 348.] thus svekry agrees with swasru-s, 

“ socrus ” (§. 255. c.); others have, at will, ovy or vi, with 
o suppressed; hence zerkovy or zerkvi. 

262. Among bases in u (Greek v) of the cognate lan¬ 
guages, only masculines have maintained themselves in the 
Old Sclavonic. They, like the bases in o, suppress their 
final vowel in the nominative and accusative, but in the 


remaining cases this letter shews itself either with Guna 
changed to ov or u (§. 255. /.), or without Guna, as o 
(§. 255. c.); and in the latter form it appears also in the 
beginning of compound words as a naked theme. Hence 
it is more probable, that anciently for syn t “films” “Jilium” 
stood syno rather than syny (§. 255. c.).* With this simi¬ 
lar conformation of theme of the old bases in a and n> it 
is not surprising that two kinds of bases, which in their 
origin are widely different, run very much into one another 
in the Sclavonic declension ; and that, in the more modern 
dialects, these two declensions, which were origmalJy so 
strictly separate, have fallen almost entirely into one. 

263. As in the o bases which have arisen from a, a y 
preceding introduces a difference of declension, which we, 


in § 25S., have represented as purely euphonic, the same phe¬ 
nomenon makes its appearance also in the y bases, by means 
of which their Guna form is articulated ev (for ypv) instead 


* We term tills class of words, nevertheless, baseB in y; for although 
their final letter never occurs as y f still, according to $.223. (</.), y ia tho 
most legitimate, even if it be the most rare, representative of the Sanskrit 
'ST u. But should it be wished to call them bases in they would not be 
distinguished from the order of words, which, according to $ 257., bear 
til 16 name with more right. The term u bases would be appropriate only 
tso far ns here, under the «, might be understood, not the Old Sclav onh « 
(etymologically/)), but tho Sanskrit ^ ‘ or >aUn u 1 tiu - 
fourth declension, which, in the Old Sclavonic, lws no real existence. 
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ov.* If, however, with Dobrowsky, we di- [G. Ed. p. 349 .] 
vide tlie Old Sclavonic masculines—with the exception of the 
bases in i, §. 260.—into two declensions, and in doing tins de¬ 
sire, as is natural, to ground the division on the final letters of 
the bases, we must place knyagy, “prince” (nominative) of 
Dobrowsky’s second declension in the first, and by the side 
of rub, “a servant 11 : on the other hand, the words syn f 
“son,” and dfom,“a house,' 1 of Dobrowsky’s first masculine 
declension must be transferred to the second declension 
as mutilated y forms. Of the paradigma here given by 
Dobrowsky, vrachy , a medicus” adheres most strictly to the 
true y declension, and, according to 255. (??.), opposes 
ev to the ov of SYNY. On the other hand, words inflected 
like zary, "a king 11 (nominative), clearly form the nomi¬ 
native and genitive plural from bases in t; lienee zary~e t 
“kings,’ zarii, “of kings,” from ZARI; as gosfy-e , (t ho- 
spites," and gostii, u hospitum from GOSTL In the dative 
plural and instrumental singular the form zare-m is doubt¬ 
ful : in this and other words, also, of obscure origin, it re¬ 
mains uncertain whether the more contracted theme in i, 
or the more extended in yy, is the older; but it is certain 
that several old i bases have migrated into this declension 
by an unorganic addition; for instance, ogny, “fire” (noun), 
dative ognev-i, from OGNYY , agrees witli the Sanskrit 
agnif Latin IGNI, Lithuanian UGNL f It [G. Ed. p, 350.] 


* Without Guna, the final of the base is pronounced e for ye from yo 
({.255. n.); and hence, in the cases without Guna the yy bases are just 
as little to be distinguished in their inflection from the yo bases, as, in 
the instrumental singular, syno-m (from the theme NIWK) from rabo-m 
(theme RABO). In the beginning of compound w r ords, also, the yy bases 
end like those in yo , with e for ye. 

t As regards words inflected like ?nravft v the only proof which could 
bring them under the head of the y bases is the vocative sing, mraviyti: 
that they, however, although they ‘have borrowed this cose from the y 
declension, originally belong to the o declension, is proved by their 
feminine in iya and neuters in iye or ye (Dobrowsky, p. 282). 
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. ^ifeserves here to be further remarked, that in the more modern 
dialects of the Sclavonic stock, the two masculine declensions 
here spoken of have been transfused almost entirely into one, 
which has taken several cases regularly from the old a 
declension, in which, however, from the point of view of 
the more recent dialects, c.g. in the genitive plural of 
the Polish and Carniolan, ov, ow , form an exception as a 
case termination. In the Old Sclavonic, also, rab (theme 
RABO ), “a servant,” may optionally form several cases from 
a theme RABY (for rabu); and for rab , “ servorum” we 
may also have rabov: and in the nominative plural of 
this class of words we find also ov-e, according to the 
analogy of synov-e, On the other hand, the adjective 
masculine o bases (the indefinites) of the y declension have 
admitted no irregular trespassings any more than the 
pronouns. 

264. Bases ending in a consonant are, under the limi¬ 
tation of §. 260., entirely foreign to the masculine: on the 
other hand, there are neuter bases in en , es, and at (yat), 
which are important for the system of declension, because 
the case suffix, commencing w T ith a vowel, divides itself so 
much the more distinctly from the base ending with a 
consonant. The bases in en correspond to the Sanskrit 
in arty and have ^preserved, too, in the uninflected 
nominative, accusative, and vocative, the old and more power¬ 
ful a> but with the euphonic prefix of a y (see §. 255. t?.), 
and with the suppression of n of the base (soe §. 139.). 
All of them have an m before the termination en j so that 
men is to be considered as the full formative suffix of the 
word, which answers to the Sanskrit inf man — e.g* in 
karman neut., 4t deed ”—and to the Latin men ; that is to say, 


SYEMEN (nominative syemya f “seed,” from the base sye) 
answers to the Latin se-men; and imen, “a name/’ is a 
mutilation of *TTRVf n&man, “ nomen• The bases in es 
answer to the Sanskrit neuter bases in as , as ncbes, 




IN THE OLD SCLAVONIC. 

"i^Keaven,' 1 Sanskrit iiabhas. In the [G. Ed. p. 351.] 
nominative, accusative, and vocative, they relinquish the con¬ 
cluding s (according to §.255. /.), and afterwards strengthen 
the e to o (§. 255. a.). We cannot, therefore, any longer com¬ 
pare the o of nebo with the Sanskrit-Zendian o, which has 
arisen out of a + it . As in this abbreviation of es to o the 
neuter es bases in the cases mentioned become similar to the 
o bases, it is then—on account of the influence of these cases, 
and because the nominative principally gives the tone in 
the declension, and shews in the oblique cases as inflec¬ 
tion that which is in itself deficient,—it is then, we say, 
not surprising, if the original o bases at times admit an es 
in the oblique cases, particularly when we consider the ori¬ 
ginal great extension of these neuter bases terminating in s 
(compare §. 241.), which induces the conjecture, that many 
words, now declined as o bases, were originally domiciled in 
the bases in es . On the other hand, Dobrowsky proves that 
there is no admixture of es in the thoroughly legitimate 
adjective o bases. It is also clear, from §. 255. (/,), that 
the bases in yat* in the uninflected cases must lay aside 
the t, and follow (rco/xa, not *^r?r mahat (“ magnum") and 


capvt. 

265. Of the class of words in r mentioned in §. 144. two 
feminine words have remained in the Old Sclavonic which 
derive most of their cases from the genuine r bases, but 
in others increase the original base by ail unorganic i, or 
also by ya (compare the Lithuanian in §. 144.): in the nomi¬ 
native singular, however, in accordance with the Sanskrit and 
Lithuanian, they suppress the These are, matu “mother,” 
and dshchi, “daughter”; in the latter only occurs the increase 
of the base by ya (in the nominative accusative and dative 
plural); the declension of the former springs [G. Ed. p. 353.] 


* They are all derivatives from names of animals, and denote the 
young of the animal mentioned. 



vA H : 

partly from MA TER, e. g* mater-e, 
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“matris” and mat.r 



^ijiarep-es)) partly from MATER1\ e.g* matery , “matron. 

266. *In order now to pass over to the formation of 
cases, the nominative and accusative have lost the case- 
signs s and m, with the exception of the bases in a, which 
present in the diphthong u (a) t a contraction of the vocalized 
nasal with the final vowel of the base shortened to o, (see 
§. 255. y .); hence vodu , " aquam” from vodo-u. The instru¬ 
mental has, in the feminine, and the pronouns which have 
no gender preserved the genuine Sanskrit inflection ; but 
it is to be remarked of the feminine bases in t that they 
change this vowel before the termination d, (for d f sec 
§. 255. /*.), not into simple y , but into iy; so that in this 
respect the Old Sclavonic agrees more closely with the 
Pali, which, in the corresponding class of words, changes 
the final i before all the vowel endings into iy , than with 
the Sanskrit. Hence, let kostiy-d, from KOSTI, “bones,’ 
be compared with the Pali xftfynn piliy-d (from piti, “ joy' 1 ), 
for the Sanskrit irhOT prity-d. Masculines and neuters have 
mt for their instrumental ending; and this is, I have no 
doubt, an abbreviation of the Lithuanian mi, and comes tliere- 

ore from hi (§. 215.). 

267. The dative has, in the singular, a common ending with 
the locative, and, in fact, the Old Sanskrit i (§. 195.); hence, 
imen-i , u in nomine” and “nomini”; synov-i , “fdio” brachcv-i, 
" medico,” from SJNY and BRACHYY (§.263.), with 
Guna.f If the case- 9 ign is suppressed, the preceding ov 

[G. Ed. p. 363.] becomes u> and ev (from yor) becomes yd ; 
hence, also, synd, “Jilio” with syntw-i , and zaryd, “ regi” with 

* C£ §• 783 1 . 

t For vi, according to Dobrowsky, wc should read Mb my. 

} Hence I am now disposed, contrary to 177., to assume for the 
Lithuanian a common origin for the two cases, although in their received 
condition they are externally separated from one another, as is the 
ease in Old Sclavonic, also, in several classes of words. 
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te y bases, but prefer, however, the abbreviated form u; 


* 
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s 


hence rabd, from RABO , more rarely rahov-L The o bases 


of the adjectives, and of these there are, in the mascu¬ 
line and neuter, only o bases, and those of neuter substan¬ 
tives have alone the uninflected form in A ; hence, e.y . 
blayd, ** bono , ’ masc. neut*; sinyu , “ cceruleo” masc. neut.: 

“verbo” moryu , “mari": not bfogov-i> sinev-i, slovov~i, 
morev-i. In masculine names of inanimate things this 
uninflected form in u extends itself also to the genitive 
and locative; hence domd , “of the house,” “to” and “in 
the housebut in the dative is also found domov-i, and in 
the locative domye .* The pronouns of the 3d person mas¬ 
culine and neuter—with exception of the reflexive—have 
in the dative, in like manner, the uninflected u ; for the 
form mu in to-mu, “ to this,” is clearly from the Sanskrit 
appended pronoun sma (§. 165. &e.), which has extended 
itself in the cognate European languages so much, and 
under such different forms, and this, in the Old Sclavonic, 
would necessarily give the base SMO, from which, after 
dropping the s, would come the dative mtl , as rabd from 


RABO. 


268. While the o bases, as lias been shewn above, have 
borrowed their dative from the y declension, the y bases 
appear, in the locative, to have intruded on the o class; 
for synye answers to rabye , from RABO from RABA 
(§. 255. a.) ; but the ye of rabye is. according to §. 255. (c), 
clearly from the Sanskrit * e of vrike from ^ vrika, 
and answers to the Lithuanian wilke from [G. Ed. p. 354.] 
WILKA (§. 197.). As, however, in Lithuanian, from SUNU 
comes sunu-ye , so may also the Old Sclavonic synye require 

* Masculine names of inanimate things all follow the declension of dorn 

(theme DOMY), although veryfew among them, according to their origin, 
lull into the class of the old 7 w, i e. of the Latin fourth declension, but 
for the most part correspond to Sanskrit bases in a . 


z 
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to be divided into syri-ye: and this is rendered the more pro¬ 
bable, as the feminine a bases, also, have in the locative ye 
for a-ye; hence vod'-ye , "in aqua," from VODA, answers to 
the Lithuanian ranko-ye (for ranka-ye) from ranka* In bases 
in ?, masculine and feminine, it might appear doubtful 
whether i, with which they end in the dative and locative— e . g. 
pufi , “in the way,” kosti, “in the bone”—is to be ascribed 
to the theme or to the inflection: as, however, in the 
genitive, (to which belongs an i , though not through any 
inflection), they have just the same sound, and otherwise 
never entirely give op the i of the base, except in the in¬ 
strumental plural, it is more natural to consider the forms 


pAti, kosti, uninflected, just like domtl, “in the house/’ We 

may also look upon the i in the dative and locative of those 

bases, which have y as the last letter but one, as nothing 

else than the vocalization of this y ; the f, therefore, of 

kvya&> mori, brac.hi , voh, represents nothing else than the y 

of the masculine bases KNYA^YO, IIt ACHY Y, and of 

the neuter MORYQ , and feminine YOLYO . 

269. In the genitive the terminations as, os, is, which 

# • 
in the cognate languages, are joined to bases ending with a 

consonant, must, according to §. 255. (/.), drop the s, but the 

[G, Ed. p. 355.] vowel appears as e in all the bases ending 

with a consonant (§§. 260. 264.): hence imen-e, “of the name,” 


* It must be allowed that here occurs the very weighty objection, that 
the feminine form ranUoyn in the Lithuanian, and vodyc in the Sclavonic, 
might ^tnnd in connection with the Sanskrit dydm in 

jihv'tiy-tim ('. 202.) ; so that, after dropping the m y as in iho Zend (0. 202,), 
the preceding vowel, which in the Zend is already short, would, through 
the euphonic influence of the «/, become c , As the bases in i in the 
Lithuanian, down to a few exceptions, are feminine, so might also airiye 
from airi-s* u a sheep,” be divided into and compared with kotu 

vniiif-nin, from mnti or faltPI bhiy-thn from bhi (comp, ill ' . 266 . k(mtiy~u t 
for koxtif-Oy from KOSTI). 



heaven,” 

H7]TpOS. 


men-r> 
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to numn-as, nomin-h; nehes-e, “of the 

to nabhas-as, vccpe{(j)~0 £; maler-c to matr^ 

The pronominal forms also follow this analogy: 
niei" teb-e , “suz,” because, in the 


oblique singular cases, i)M«A, 1 BB f SEB are their themes. 
We recognise the fuller Sanskrit genitive ending sya in 
the pronominal genitive termination go, as to-yo = ta-sya 
(§. 189 .). This comparison might alone be sufficient in place 
of all proof; but, over and above, is to be remarked the easily 
adopted hardening of the semi-vowel y to g (comp. p. 121 
G. ed.), and in the Prakrit to j (§. 19 .) ; finally, let the 
high degree of improbability be considered, that the Sclavonic 
should have formed an entirely new genitive termination, 
foreign to all the cognate languages. Now, if the g of the 
termination go is taken for a hardening from y y), then 
the Old Sclavonic lias preserved exactly as much as the 
Greek of the termination sya; and go answers to the 
Greek to, and to-go, “ hvjas” to the Greek to-io. As, 
however, in Sclavonic, the sibilants are easily interchanged 
with gutturals (see §. 255 . in.), one might also conjecture 
the g of go to be a corruption of the Sanskrit h and the 
semi-vowel of sya, which had been lost. This conjec¬ 
ture cannot entirely be put aside; but in any case, even in 
this supposition, the termination go remains connected with 
m sya and to. As, however, in the Old Sclavonic, g is else¬ 
where exchanged only with £ and sek (Dobr. p. 41 ), but not 
with 5, in my opinion the derivation of g from y (n v y) is 
to be preferred to that from s. 

270 . The substantive und adjective (indefinite) o bases, 
in disadvantageous comparison with the pronouns which 
hold fast the old form, have lost the geuitive termination go; 
but for it. in compensation for the lost termi- £0. Ed. P . 050 .] 
nation, they have retained the old a of the base, instead of, 
according to §. 255. (a.), weakening it to o; hence raba, -« erui ” 
navn (-Sanskrit nam-sya) “novi" Now, although the V bases 
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in the genitive and in a, the comparison of the form syna , “filii, 
with the Lithuanian and Gothic sunau-s, sunau-s , and the 
Sanskrit sw 7 id-$(from sunau-s ), teaches that the a here is only 
a Guna element, but foreign to the proper base, as well as to 
the case-suffix, which, according to §. 255. (6.), must disappear. 

271. The feminine bases in a, with the exception of 
those which have a penultimate y , change that a in 
the genitive into y; hence vody, “ aquce,” from VODA, 
but volya, “ voluntatis with unaltered base, from J OLYA . 
I ascribe that y f as well as that in the nominative plural, to 
the euphonic influence of the s, which originally ends the 
form (see §. 255. d.): this, however, does not obtain if a y 
precedes the a\ hence volya , “voluntatis , n is identical with 
the theme. On the other hand, the feminine pronominal 
bases in a have preserved a remarkable agreement with 
the Sanskrit pronominal declension; for if (a , “this 11 (at 
the same time the theme), forms to-ya in the genitive, I do 
not doubt of the identity of the ending ya with the San¬ 
skrit sy&s (§. 172.), as in the word 7TOTO tasyds, of the same 
import, for the final $ must, according to 255. (/.), give 
way; hut the a of the Sclavonic ya directs us, according 
to §. 255, (a.), to an Indian & just as the preceding o 
points to a short V a . The irregularity, therefore, in the 
shortening of the Sclavonic termination lies only in the drop¬ 
ping of the sibilant before y , as, in the Greek, to?o, from 

ta-sya, and in the to-go t for to-(s)yo, mentioned in §. 269. 

272. In the vocative, which in the cognate languages 
is without any case-suffix (§. 204.), o is weakened to e (e) and 
a to o (§. 255, a.); hence nove (from NOT O, “new”), for 

[G. Ed. p. 357.] Sanskpit in nava, is identical with the Latin 
nove, and answers to the Greek ve(F)e: from VODA, “water,” 
comes vodo ; but from VOLYA , according to §. 255. (?/.), vole 
for volyo: and so from KNYA£YO> ‘ prince, kvyashe* for 

* ( before r be» .avies sh. 
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^knyaKye. Bases in yy change their y by Guna to u (§. 255./.), 
in analogy with §. 205.; hence vrachyil— more commonly, 
with y suppressed, vrachii “ medice! from J 1. Oil 

the other hand, y bases without y for their penultimate letter 
commonly omit the Guna, and weaken their final vowel, 
like the o bases, to e ; hence syne, “ oh son!’’ more rarely 
syrtd (Dobr. p. 470), =Gothic sunau, Lithuanian sunau, San- 
skrit auno from sunau . 


4>l 


DUAL. 

273. By preserving a dual, the Old Sclavonic surpasses 
the Gothic, in which this number is lost in the noun: 
it exceeds, in the same, the Lithuanian in the more true 
retention of the terminations, and it is richer than the 
Greek by one case. The agreement with the Sanskrit 
and Zend is not to be mistaken: let the comparison be 
made. 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. 

N. Acc. V. m. ubhd(amboVedic) t ubd, 
f. n. ubhd, ubd, 

I. D. Ab k m.f.n. ubhd-bhy&m . vbdi-bya, 

G. L. m. f. n. vbhuy~os t vbdyA, 


OLD SCLAVONIC, 

ijba . 

obyc (§. 255, n.). 
[,D. Qhye-ina(%. 2 15.) * 
uboy- li.t 


* The ye , which precedes the termination ma , may be compared with 
the Sanskrit 6 in plural forms, vrikMyas: ye-ma , however, 

occurs in the Old Sclavonic only in dvye-mu } “ duobus” “per duos," and 
some pronouns. The usual form of substantive o-basea before this ending 
is that with an unchanged o, as sto-ma , from sio , “a hundred" ; and the 
final a of feminine substantives also remains unchanged, ns dyeva-ma, from 

DYEVA, “a girl.” 

1 The form u for the Sanskrit ending 6s, is, according to $.265. (/.) 
and ( l\ necessary: the Zend certainly approaches the Old Sclavonic in 
casting away the * voluntarily. The oy, which precedes the tormina- 

tion ft, clearly corresponds to the Sanskrit a V *• 14 5 ^ ^ )e 

Zend 
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L j. Ed. [>. 35S.] The Sanskrit itbhe, as neuter, comes, ac¬ 
cording to §. 212., from the theme ubha, in union with the 
case-suflix i\ and the feminine ubhi is an abbreviation of 
ubhay-au, and is therefore without a case termination (§. 212.). 


The Old Sclavonic, which runs parallel to the Sanskiu in 


both genders, and, according to §. 2o5. (/.), opposes ye to the 
Indian 3? 4, no longer recognises the origin of this ye, and 
regards it entirely as a case-suffix before which the final 
vowel of the theme appears to be suppressed. I hereforc, 
also, neuter bases ending in a consonant make ye their 
termination, if the imenye , “two names, v given by Do- 
browskv, p. 513, actually occurs, and is not a theoretic for¬ 
mation. Ia feminines, however, the termination ye extends, 
exactly as in Sanskrit, only to bases in a (for Sanskrit <?, 
§. 255. a.); but in such a manner, that those with y as the 
last letter but one in the theme reject the termination yr, 
and vocalize the y of the theme; hence dyerye, "two girls,” 
from dyeva, hut sie£i, "two steps,” from STENYA. The 
feminine bases in i, in the dual ease under discussion, 
answer to the Sanskrit and Lithuanian forms mentioned 
at §§.210. 211., as pali, “two sirs,” from wfiT pali f 
[O. Ed. p. 33'J.] an f “two sheep," from AW1; only 

that, according to §. 255. b.), the i in the Sclavonic is not 
lengthened; as dlani from DLANI (nominative singular 


Zend fnj or uy (see p.277); hut that occurs only in <fow/-6=Sanskrit 
thcay-os, “of two,” “in two” m. f. n., and in Sanskrit tny-us, 

t) f these two, ,: in. f. u. The genitives and locatives of the two first persons 
also rest on this principle, only retaining the older a vaijft. 

i'or the rest, however, the final vowel of the theme is rejected before 
the termination u , qs st’-ti (Sanskrit vhutay-ds) from s TO, “a hundred, 
(Luti-u from DYEVA , u tt girl'’; aud thus occurs, also, together with 
(Jt'OLUj the syncopated form dcu. Although the Lithuanian gcnoially 
•lows not drop the finalstill iho * me .tinned in . 225. may he identical 
with the Sclavonic as in the Zend, also, in <hi, termination the , k 
c«ft< n dropped. 
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^dhiiiv), “vola manus ” On the other hand, the masculine y 
bases do not follow this principle, but suppress the final 
vowel before the ease-suffix a\ hence syti-n, “two sons," 
from S YN Y. 


PLURAL. 

271. In the plural, the masculine nominative termina¬ 
tion e (e) for the most part answers to the Greek e$, and, 
according to a universal rule of sounds, omits the s 
(§.255. /.); hence synov-e, “ the sons,’ 1 twtu sunav-as : 
compare fioTpv-eg, kamen-e , " the stones/ 1 for 
asmdii-as (§. 21.); compare Satfxov-es, yosty-e, “guests” (theme 
GOST 1 !), for the Gothic gastci-s.nnd Greek,forms like 7 rocn-e£. 
I he bases in o take, as in Lithuanian do the corresponding 
bases in a, i as their termination (see §. 22«.) t but before 
this reject the o of the base; hence r«ab'-i, “servants,” for 
ruU)4 (comp. A vko-i), as in Latin lup-i for hipo-u Neuters 
have a for their ending, like the cognate dialects, with the 
exception of the Sanskrit with l for a ; nevertheless, slova , 
“verba” from SLOVO —as oCopa from AfiPO—answers to 
Vedic forms like vana, " woods,” from vana; and the same 
thing obtains which,' §. 231. p. 267 G. ed., has been said of 
Gothic, Greek, and Latin, regarding the relation of the a of 
the termination to the o of the theme. As regards the bases 
ending in a consonant, let imen-a , “names,” be compared 
with the Latin nomin-a and Gothic namon-a; nebes-a, “ the 
Leavens,” with ve^e^-a; and ielyat-a> “calves,” with Greek 
forms like erw/xar-a. Feminines, with the exception of the 
class of wouls in ov mentioned at §. 261., have lost the no¬ 
minative ending; lienee i oh/a, " volant ate*,” is the same ns 
the theme and the nominative singular; and [<LL Ed. p. aco.] 
from KOSTL “bones” (Sanskrit asthi, neuter) comes the 
nominative singular Icosfy, and the plural like the theme. 

275. The accusative plural is, in feminine and neuter 
nouns, the same as the nominative, and therefore ?n the former 
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■^Hlostly without inflection, exactly as in the few masculine 
bases in i ; hence gosti for the Gothic gasti-ns. Bases in o, 
without y preceding, like RABO , change this o into y, as 
raby , “servos”; at least I cannot believe that this y is to 
be looked upon as the case-suffix; and I pronounce it to be 
the euphonic alteration of the o of the base, through the 
influence of the consonant of the inflection which has 
been dropped (comp. §.271.): as in Lithuanian, also, the 
corresponding class of words often changes the final vowel 
(a) of the base into u; hence wifkd-s, “ lupos answering 
to the Gothic vulfa-m and Sanskrit vrikd-n . But if the 

Old Sclavonic bases in y, of animate creatures, form 
oivy in the accusative plural, and thus synovy, “ filios f ” 
answers to the Lithuanian sunu-s (from SUNV ), this 
very Lithuanian form, as well as the Gothic and Sanskrit 
sunu-ns , s tinu-n, prove that the Sclavonic form is 

unorganic, and formed from an augmented theme SYNOVO, 
according to the analogy of raby . Bases in yy in this case 
follow bases in yo (from ya , §. 255. a ), which, preserving the 
old a sound, give ya, as iu the genitive singular (see §. 270.); 
hence vrachya, "medicos" like knyatya, “ principes"; but 
forms, also, like doschdevy , analogous with synovy , occur, fol¬ 


lowing the euphonic rule, §. 255. (w.). 

276. The view here given is the more incontrovertible, 
as in the dative, also, synovo-m, "film" (compare rabo-m ), 
is clearly formed from a theme SYNOVO , increased by u t 
corresponding to the Lithuanian snnu-ma . This dative 
suffix m, for the Lithuanian ms (from mus, §. 215.), according 

[G. Ed. p. 361.] to §. 255. (/.), extends itself over all classes 
of word8, and appears to be attached by a conjunctive vowel 
e to bases terminating with a consonant; but, in fact, it is 
to be considered that these, in the cases mentioned as also in 
the locative (see §. 279.), pass over into the i declension, as 
a final ?, before the signs of case m and ch f becomes e: and a 
similar metaplasm occurs in the Lithuanian, and indeed, to a 



IN THE OLD SCLAVONIC. 




“much greater extent(§. 125. subfinem , corap. §. 126.); lienceM-^ 
tmenc-m , imene-ch , from IMMJfl from 771/2?A 7 , “names,” as 


koste-m, koste-ch , from KO&TI, “bones. 

277. Less general is the instrumental ending mi , an¬ 
swering, subject to the loss required by §. 255. (/.), to the 
Lithuanian mis , Sanskrit bhis, and Zend bis. This ter¬ 
mination mi is, however, in masculine and neuter nouns 
for the most part lost (comp. Dobr. pp. 473 and 477); 
and is preserved principally, and indeed without exception, 
in feminines, as well as in a few masculine i bases: a final 
i of the base is, however, suppressed before the termina¬ 


tion mi. Let kost'-mi be compared with asthi-bhis, 

from fvq asthi, “bone ; vdova-mi with vidhavA - 

bhis, from vidhavA , “a widow.” The instrumentals 

raby , syitovy, are, like the accusatives of similar sound, 
uninflected (§. 275.); the i of kvyaQ, vrachi , is the vocali¬ 
zation of the y of the bases KYNA^YO, VRACHYY, 
after the loss of the final vowel; and the y of neuters 
terminating in a consonant, like imeny **per nominal is to be 
explained by a transition into the o declension, and is there¬ 
fore analogous to raby t sluvy f similarly to the o of the Greek 
dual forms like Satfiovotv (p. 3IS G. ed. Rem. 2.). 

278. Dobrowsky (p. 461) represents ov, y, it, fv, ev, yat , 
and es, as plural genitive terminations; but in reality the 
suffix of this case has entirely disappeared, and in bases in o, 
g, and y , has also carried away those final vowels with it, while 
base 9 in i double that vowel; hence mb, [G. Ed. p. 362.] 

“ servoruvi” from BABO ; vod, “ aquarum from YODA; syn , 
li fUiwum%' from SYNY; kostii , “ossium,” from KOSTI; men, 
“nominim” from lMEN; vrbes , “ coelorum from NEBES. 
The n and s of imcn, nebee, would, without the former protec¬ 
tion of a following termination have been dropped, as in 
Sclavonic we have only a second generation of final conso¬ 
nants ; while the former, with the exception of a lew mono¬ 
syllabic forms, has, according to §. 255 . (/.)> disappeared. 


FORMATION OF CASES 




*79. The termination of the locative plural is chr 
throughout all classes of words, and has been already, at 
§. 255. (m.) recognised as identical with the Indian tt su, 
and therefore, also, with the Greek : compare, also, the 
Zend AifcO kha, for the Sanskrit swa , in §. 35. Before 
this Ich, o passes into ye , exactly as the corresponding 
Sanskrit >3 a into ^ e (see §. 255. e.); hence rabye-ch y “in 
servis answers to & vnlcd-shu, “in lupis Bases in yo — 
and those in yij follow their analogy —suppress, however, 
before this ye, their preceding y, as in similar cases ; 
lienee knyatye-ch, “in principibus ” not knya£yy-ch from 
KNYA^YO. A final a remains unchanged ; hence vdova-ch , 

“ in yiduis” answers to the Sanskrit vidhavd-su. For bases 
in i, and consonants, see §. 276. 

280. For an easier survey of the results obtained for 
the Old Sclavonic case-formation, we give here, in order 
to bring under one point of view all the kinds of theme 
existing in Old Sclavonic, and to render their comparison 
with one another easy, the complete declension of the 
bases: RABO, m. “ a servant,” KJSYA^YO, in. “a prince/’ 
SLOVO, n. “a word,” MORYO, n. ‘a sea” (Dobr. p. 470, 
§.11.), VO DA, f. “water,” VOLYA, f. “will” GOST I, m. 
“a guest,” KOSTI, f. “a bone,” SYNY, m. “a son,” DOMY , 
in. “a house,” VRACI1Y V y m. “a physician,” KAMEN , m. 

[G. Ed. p. 303.] “a stone,” 1MEN, n. “a name,” MA 'TER, K 

44 a mother,” AEBES, n. “heaven,” T ELY AT y n. “a calf.”* In 


* Tin; above examples arc arranged according to their final letters, 
with the observation, however, that o represents an original short a. ond 
hence precedes the a for Sanskrit a (§.2*25. «.). All bases in t have a y 
before the preceding a ; this semi vowel is, however, readily suppressed 
after sibilants; lienee ovcha for ovvhya, Dobr. p 475; ond hence, also, 
from lizyo come (nom. Ifcr) the genitive, dative, and nominative accusative 
plural lizu, !izu, for lizyu y lixyit. If in bases in yo, in. n., and in femi¬ 
nines in ya, an i precedes ihe semi-vowel, this involves some apparent 

variations 
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forms of the following table in which a part of the word 
is not separated from the rest, thereby shewing itself to 
be the inflection, we recognise no inflection at all, z\e. no 
case-suffix; but we see therein only the bare base of the 
word, either complete or abbreviated; or also a modifica¬ 
tion of the base, through the alteration of the final letter, 
occasioned by the termination which has been dropped 
(compare §. 271 .). In some cases which we present in the 
notes, base and termination have, however, been contracted 
into one letter, by which a division is rendered impossible. 
With respect to the dual, which cannot be proved to 
belong to all the words here given as specimens, we 
refer to §. 273 . 




J 


variations in the declension, which require no particular explanation here 
(see, in Dobr. mravtf , in. p. 408 ; hidiija y f. p. 478 ; and uchent/t, n. p. 474. 
With regard to zary , “a king/ 1 sec 203 ). 




FORMATION OF CASKS. 


<£> 3*8 




Jry 


p. 364.] 


SINGULAR. 



TUEME. 

NOM. 

ACCU9. 

INSTR. 

dative. 

GEN. 

LOC. 

voc. 

RABO , in. 1 

raft*, 

ra&\ 

raio-wiy. 

ra&i/, 18 

ra&a, 21 

rabye 2 ' 

rabe. 

KNYACYO.m* 

knyaCy\ 

knyafy. 

knya£e-my. 



knya(t , 

knynsche. 

SLOVO , n. 3 

slovo. 

slovo. 

slovo-my , 

5-/ova. 

$/o»a, 21 

slovye, 25 

.... 

MORYO , n. 3 

more, 

more , 

more-my, 

mori/ii, 

fnorj/ff, 21 

mori , 

.... 

VODA, f. 4 

voda. 

codu, 15 

vodoy-u, 10 


vodyj® 

vod'-ye, 25 

vodo m 

VOLYA, f. 4 

volya, 

co/yu, 16 

voley-v, la 

vofij 

volya, 

voli, 

vole. 

GOSTI , m. 5 

gosly. 

gosty. 

goste-my, 17 


0O|*t, 

gostif Q 

gosti ? 

KOSTJ , f. fi 

kosiv , 

kosty, 

kostiy-u, xa 

Aros/i, 20 


kosti, 20 

/ros^i. 

SYNY, in. 0 

St/tt’, 


syno-my, 17 

$ 3 /rcoo-i, 

s3/ml, ,l 

synyef* 


DO MY, m. 7 

dom\ 

rf<977l’. 

domo-my. 

domoc-i, 

dorm/, 

domu , 

dome. 

VRACHYY, m- e 

* vrachy 

vrachy'. 

vrache-my , 

oracAeo-i, 

vrachya™ 

orao/ii, 

vrachy (I. 

KAMEN, m. 9 

kumy', 14 

.... 

kamene-myi 

, kamen-i ^ 

kamen-e 34 

kamen-i. 

.... 

IMEN, n. 10 

xmya, 

tmjrw, 

imene-my. 

imen-i, 

imen-e, 24 

imen-\, 

.... 

MATER , fJ 1 

matt. 

.... 

.... 

mater-i , 

mater-e, 24 

mater-i , 


NEBES , n. 13 

nebo. 


nebese-my. 


nebes-e , 24 


.... 

TELfAT, n. 13 

telya. 

telya. 

telyate-my, telyat-i, 

telyat e 24 

telyat-i , 



1 Corap. p. 273, &c. 3 Sec $$. 258. 259 8 Comp. pp. 275, 276. 4 Comp, p.285. 

5 Comp, p.286. 6 Comp. p. 288. 7 See p.337, Note. 8 See $.263. 

a Comp. p. 304. The cases wanting come from KAMENI (see $.260.); whence, 

also, kamcne-m, kamene-ch ($.266 .); and whence, also, might be derived the dative 
and locative kamen-i, which I prefer, however, deriving from the original theme, just 


as in MATER. 

,n Comp. $. 139, 11 See $. 265. and comp. p. 305. 

13 See $.264. 14 Dobr. p. 287. 

Comp. SanfihritjiTi^rt*/-^, &c. See $.266. 

Ifl Or rabavi , $. 267. 

ao The i may also be ascribed to the mark of case, and the dropping of the final letter 
of the base may he assumed ; but in the genitive of the same sound, the i clearly belongs 
to the theme. 


n Comp. p. 306. and $. 147. 

16 See $. 266. 

17 Comp. L\th. pati-mi, smiu-nri. 
19 See $.268. 


a* See $.270. 32 See $.271. 

'*> More commonly vracha , and in the vocative, vrachit. See p. 347, Note, 
s* See $. 269. ' 35 See $. 268. * Or sync . 
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PLURAL. 


[G. Ed. p. 365.] 

NOM. VOC . 1 

acciis . 3 

instr . 5 

DATIVE. 

GEN,' 

locative . 8 

rnb^ty 

raby 9 

raby, 

rabo-m f 

rab\ 

rabye-ch. 


kni/uCya, 

tcnyaCh 

knya(e-m, 

knya(y\ 

knya£e-ch 

slova. 

slova f 

slovy. 

slovo-niy 

Sfov'y 

slovyc-ch. 

morija , 

morya f 

moriy 

more-m. 

mory\ 

tnoryc-ch. 

vody, 2 

votly. 

vada-mi t 

voda-m. 

vod'. 

voda-ch 

volya. 

volya , 

volya-mi 

, volya-triy 

voly\ 

volya~ch . 

gostij-e. 

gosti, 

gost'-miy 

goste-m. 

gostity 

goste-ch. 

kosti 7 

kostiy 

kost'-miy 

kos(e-m t 

kostiiy 

kostc-ch . 

synov-e, 

synovy* 

synovyf 

synovo-m , 4 

synovy 

synovye-ch. K 

domov-Cy 

domy. 

domt/y 

domo-m. 

domovy 

dome-ch . 

vrachcv e f 

wacky a, 

vrachiy 

vrache-m f 

vrachev, 

vrache-cb. 

.... 


.... 

kamene-m> 


kamene-ch. 

imcn~a f 

imen-a, 

imeny. 

imene-m 9 

imen. 

imene-ch. 

mater- c, 


mater-mi. 

malcre-m. 


.... 

nebes-ay 

nebes-ay 

nebesy , 

nebesc-m 7 

nebeiy 

nelesye-ch? 

tclyal-a 7 

telyat-ay 

telyaty, 

ielyate-m . 

telyaiy 

telyate ch . 


1 See $. 274. 2 See §.271. 3 See f. 275. 

4 From SYNOVO) see §,275. In the locative occur also sywvo-ch 
and sgnove-ch. 

5 See §. 277- 8 See §. 270. 7 See §. 278. 8 See . 270. 

y One would expect nebese-ch j but in this case ech and yeck are fre¬ 
quently interchanged with one another, and the form yech appears to 
agree better with the preceding s (comp. Dobrowsky, p. 477). 


ADJECTIVES. 



ADJECTIVES. 

LG. Ed. p. 366.] 281. The declension of the adjective is not 

distinct from that of the substantive; and if some inflected 
forms, which in the Sanskrit and Zend belong 1 only to the 
pronouns, have, in the cognate languages, emerged from the 
circle of the pronouns, and extended themselves further, they 
have not remained with the adjectives alone, but have 
extended themselves to the substantives also. As regards 
the Greek, Latin, and Sclavonic, we have already ex¬ 
plained at §§. 228. 248. and 274. what has been introduced 
from pronominal declension in those languages into 
general declension : we will here only further remark that 
the appended syllable sma, in §. 165. &c., which, in Sanskrit, 
characterises only the pronominal declension, may in the 
Pali be combined also, in several cases, with masculine 
and neuter substantive and adjective bases, and indeed 
with all bases in a, i , and v, including those which, origi¬ 
nally terminating in a consonant, pass by augment or 
apocope into the vowel declension ; thus the ablative and 
locative singular of ktsa, “hair," is either simply kM 
(from kisat, see p. 300), MsS, or combined with sma or its 
variation mfat, kfaci-smd, k$sa-mkd.> kesa-smin , hesa-mhi. In 
the Lithuanian, this syllable, after dropping the s, lias, in 
the dative and locative singular, passed over to the adjec¬ 
tive declension, without imparting itself to that of the sub¬ 
stantive, and without giving to the adjective the licence of 
renouncing this appended syllable; as, gvram , " bono , 
gcruine, “in hono” According to this principle it would 
be possible, and such indeed was lately my intention, 




ADJECTIVES. 



><§L 


plain the agreement of the Gothic full adjective dative, 
as blindammn (from blindasma, §. 170.), with [G. Ed. p. 367.] 
pronominal datives like thu-mma, “to this, 1 ’ i-mma , “to him”; 
but the examination of the Old Sclavonic declension, in which 
the indefinite adjectives remove themselves from all admix¬ 
ture of the pronominal declension, and run entirely parallel 
to the German strong substantive, not to the weak, has 
led me to the, to me, very important discovery, that 
Grimm’s strong and Fulda’s abstract-declension-form of 
adjectives diverges in not less than nine points from the 
strong substantives (?. e . those which terminate in the 
theme in a vowel), and approaches to the pronominal de¬ 
clension for no other reason than because, like the definite 
adjectives in the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, they are com¬ 
pounded with a pronoun, which naturally follows its own 
declension. As, then, the definite (so I now name the 


strong) adjectives are defined or personified by a pronoun 
incorporated with them, it is natural that this form of de¬ 
clension should be avoided, where the function of the in- 
heient pronoun is discharged by a word which simply pre¬ 
cedes it; thus we say guter, or der gute, not dev guier , which 


would be opposed to the genius of our language; for it 
still lies in our perception that in guter a pronoun is con¬ 
tained, as we perceive pronouns in im, am, beim\ al¬ 
though the pronoun is here no longer present in its original 
form, but has only left behind its case-termination. In 
comprehending, however, the definite adjective declension, 
the science of Grammar, which in many other points had 
raised itself far above the empirical perception of the lan¬ 
guage, was here still left far behind it; and we felt, in 
forms like guter , gutem , gute, more than vve recognised, nuinelv t 
a pronoun which still operated in spirit, although it was no 
longer bodily present. How acute, in this respect, our percep¬ 
tion is, is proved by the fact that vve place the definite form of 
the adjective beside the ein when deprived [G. Ed. p. 368.] 


ADJECTIVES. 


of its definitive pronominal element; but, in the oblique 
cases, beside the definite eines , elnem, einen , the indefinite: 
em grosses , eirces grossen (not grasses), einem grossen (not 
yrossem). In the accusative, grossen is at the same time 
definite and indefinite; but in the former case it is a bare 
theme, and therefore identical with the indefinite genitive 
and dative, which is likewise devoid of inflection; but in 
the latter case the n evidently belongs to the inflection. 

282. The pronominal base, which in Lithuanian and 
Old Sclavonic forms the definite declension, is, in its origi¬ 
nal form, ya ( = Sanskrit tj ya, “which”); and has, in the 
Lithuanian, maintained itself in this form in several cases 
(see below). In the Old Sclavonic, according to §. 255. (a.), 
yo must be formed from ya ; and from yo again, ac¬ 
cording to §. 255. (n.) f ye or e: but the monosyllabic na¬ 
ture of the form lias preserved it from the suppression of 
the y, which usually takes place in polysyllabic words. In 
some cases, however, the y has vocalized itself to i after 
the vowel has been dropped. It signifies in both lan¬ 
guages “he”; but in Old Sclavonic has preserved, in union 
with sche, the old relative meaning (i-sche, “ wliiclr> The 
complete declension of this pronoun is as follows:— 


SINGULAR. 


LITHUANIAN. 

Nominative, m. yis f. yu 
Accusative, m. yin, f. yen. 
Instrumental, m. yu, f. 
Dative, m. yam , f. yet , 

G ‘.itive, m. yo, f. yds. 
Locative, m. yamh , f. yoyl. 


OLD SCLAVONIC. 

m. i,* f. ya n. ye 
m. i, f. yd, n. ye, 
m. n. im . f. y*yd, 
m. n. yemti, f. yet, 
m. n. yegot f* y r ya , 
m. n. yem, f- yet. 


* Occors only as the relative in union with sche. 
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PLUKAL. 








LITHUANIAN. 

OLD SCLAVONIC, 

Nominative, 

m. 

yic (pi). 

f. yos, 

m. i* f. 

n. ya.* 

Accusative, 

m. 

yus t 

f. yes , 

m. f. n. 

ya. 

Instrumental, 

m. 

yeis, 

f, yornis , 

m. f. n. 

imi. 

Dative, 

m. 

yiems, 

f. yoms , 

m. f. n. 

im. 

Genitive, 

m. f. 

yii, 


m. f. n. 

ich . 

Locative, 

m. 

ytish. 

f. yosh. 

m. f. n. 

ich. 


Nominative, 

Accusative, 

Dative, 

Genitive, 


in. 

m. 

m. 


DUAL. 

LITHUANIAN. 

f. 


[G. Ed. p, 369.] 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 


Instr. Dat. m. f. n. 
Gen. Loc. m. f. n. 


yima . 

yeyil 


yu {yu), r. yi, 
yun, f. yin, 

yiem , f. yom, 

m. f. yu, 

283. The Lithuanian unites, in its definite declension, 
the pronoun cited—which, according* to Ruliig (Mielcke, 
p. 52.), signifies the same as the Greek article—with the 
adjective to be rendered definite; so that both the latter, and 
the pronoun, preserve their full terminations through all the 
cases; only the pronoun in some cases loses its y , and the 
terminations of the adjective are in some cases somewhat 
shortened. Geras , “good/’ will serve as an example. 

MASCULINE. 


Nominative, 

SINGULAR. 

g far a sis, f 

DUAL. 

gernyit. 

TLURAL. 

gerieyi. 

Accusative, 

geranyan, 

geruynn , 

ger&stts, 

Instrumental, 

(jerhyn, 

.... 

ge raiseis. 

Dative, 

geramyam , 

yiriemsiom,% 

geriemsiems . 

Genitive, 

geroyo , 

.... 

yertiyil. 

Locative, 

geramyame , 

.... 

ger&suse . 

Vocative, 

gerasis , 

ger&yu 

gerieyi . 


# Sec Note on preceding page. 

t Or gerasris, by assimilation from gerasifis , as, in the Prakrit y fre¬ 
quently assimilates itself to a preceding s, as tassa, “ hujus” for TOJ tasga. 

\ The s of the adjective is here not in it* place, und appeors to be 
borrowed from the plural. 


A A 





ADJECTIVES. 

FEMININE. 



singular. 

DUAL. 

plubal 

Nominative, 

(jcToyty 

gerieyi , 

gcrosos, 

Accusative, 

geranym, 

geriyin, 

gerases. 

Instrumental, 

geraye , 

.... 

gcromsomis. 

Dative, 

geraiyei , 

gerdmsom ,* 

geromsoms . 

Genitive, 

gerosits , 

gcruyA , 

geruyu ♦ 

Locative, 

geroyoye , 

.... 

gerososa. 

Vocative, 

geroyi. 

geriyl 

gerosos. 

[G. Ed p. 370. j 

284. The 

Old Sclavonic, 

differing fro 


the Lithuanian f declines only in some cases the adjective 
together with the appended pronoun, but in most cases the 
latter alone. While, however, in th’e Lithuanian the appended 
pronoun has lost its y only in some cases, in the Old Sclavonic 
that pronoun has lost, in many more, not only the y but also 
its vowel, and therefore the whole base. Thus the termi¬ 
nation alone is left. For more convenient comparison we 
insert here, over against one another, the indefinite and 
definite declension: svyat (theme SVYftTO) t "holy,” may 
serve for example: 

SINGULAR. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 



Indtf. 

Def : 

Irnhf. 

Def. 

Nominative, 

svyat , 

svynty-7, 1 

svyata. 

sv>yaia-ya. 

Accusative, 

svyat , 

svyaty-l} 

svyufu , 

svyatu-yu. 

Instrumental, 

svyat om 3 

svyaty~m t l 

svyatoyu, 

svyato-yu.* 

Dative, 

hvyatit, 

svyato-mu, 

svyatye, 

svyalo-i* 

Genitive, 

svyat a, 

sryata-go y 

svyahj, 

svyat y-ya. 

Locative, 

svyalye, 

svyafo-nty 2 

sx'yafye , 

svyato-v* 


* See Note X on preceding page. 

1 See 255. d . 2 Or 8vatye~m , in which, as in the Lithuanian, the 

adjective ia injected at. the same time. 

3 The indefinite and definite forms arc here the same, for this reason, 
that svyato-yei/u, aa the latter must originally have been written,has dropped 
the syllable ye. The adjective base svyata lias weakened its o to a 
before the pronominal addition (j. 255. o just as in the dative and loca- 
tive where an external identity with the indefinite form is not 

perceptible. 4 Or svyutyc-i. 0 mp. Note 2. 
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PLUKAL. 





MASCULINE. FEMININE. 



Indef. 

Def. 

Indef. 

Def 

Nominative, 

svyulu 

svyutiA, 

svyaty, 

svyaty-ya. 

Accusative, 

svyaty. 

svyaty-ya. 

svyaty , 

svyaty~ya, 

Instrumental, 

svyaty, 

svyaty-imi 

svyata-m ?, 

svyaty-imi . 7 

Dative, 

svyafom. 

svyatyAmi , 6 

svyata-m. 

svyaty Am . 7 

Genitive, 

svyat. 

svyaly-ich, 

svyat, 

svyaty Adi. 

Locative, 

svyafyech, 

svyatyAch? 

svyata-ch, 

sryatyAch . 7 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 



NEUTER. 




Indef. 

Def. 

Indef 

Def 

Nom. Accus. 

svynto, 

svyato-e. 

svyata, 

svyala-ya. 


The rest like the masculine. 


« I give those forms which, according to Dobrowsky (p. 302.), occur in 
the oldest MSS., in place of the more ordinary forms, which have lust 
the i of the pronominal base : svyaty-mi, svyaty-m , svyaty-ch. 

c Although in the pronominal declension the genitive plural is exter¬ 
nally identical with the locative, we must nevertheless, in my opinion, 
separate the two cases, in respect to their origin. I find, however, the 
reason of their agreement in* this, that the Sanskrit, which in this case is 
most exactly followed by the German and Sclavonic, in pronouns of the 
third person begins the plural genitive termination with a sibilant) Sanskrit 
sdm. Gothic zb (for sb y $. 248.). This s, then, has, in Old Sclavonic, become 
ch, just like that of the locative characteristic ^ su ($.270.). The nasal of 
Hfll s dm must, according to rule, be lost ($.255. /.) : the vowel, however, 
has,Contrary to rule, followed it, as also in the ordinary declension the 
termination ^mhas entirely disappeared ($.278.); and the same relation 
which linen, “ nominum" has to the Gothic naman-b , tye-ck, “ fiorumf 
has to thi-ze. This tye-ch, however, answers as genitive to the Sanskrit 
'< tbshdtn, and as locative to 7PJ tb-shu j ye being used in both oases 

for ^ e, according to $.255. (<'■) 

7 See Notes 5 and 6. The identity with the masculine and neuter forms 
arises from this, that the grave a of the feminine adjective base is changed 
into the lighter o; and this again, ns in Uv masculine neuter, is con- 
verted, according to $. 225. into y. 

A A 2 
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I t) 

Ed.p.371.] 285. As in the Sanskrit the preponderating 

majority of adjective bases end in the masculine and neuter 
in a, and in the feminine in a ; and as this class is, in the 
Old Sclavonic, only represented by bases in o, yo in the mas¬ 
culine and neuter (see §. 257.), and a, ya in the feminine; 
it is not surprising that in German also, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few in m (of the comparative and participle 
present), all other adjective bases, in their original con¬ 
dition, end in a, feminine o for a (§. 69.). It is, however, 
remarkable, and peculiar to the German, that its adjectives, 
in their indefinite condition, have all lengthened their theme 
[G. Ed. p. 372.] by an unorganicn, and that in substantives 
the class of words in n appears to be the most generally made 
use of, inasmuch as a large number of words, whose bases 
in Gothic terminate in a vowel, have, in the more modern 
dialects, permitted this to be increased by n . The reason, 
however, why the indefinite adjectives—not simply in part, 
and for the first time in the more modern dialects, but 
universally, and so early as in Gothic—have passed into 
the « declension, is to be sought for in the obtuseness of 
the inflection of this class of words, which, according to 
§§. 139. 140., in common with the Sanskrit, Latin, and 
Greek, omits the nominative sign, and then, in variance 
from the older languages, dispenses also with the dative 
character, upon the loss of which, in Old High German, 
has followed, also, that of the genitive character. This ab¬ 
sence of the animating and personifying mark of case 
might belong to the indefinite adjective, because it feels 
itself more exactly defined through the article which pre¬ 
cedes it, or through another pronoun, than the definite 
adjective, the pronoun of which; incorporated with it, has 
for the most part left behind only its case terminations. 
In the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, in which the article is 
wanting, and thereby an inducement further to weaken the 
declension of the indefinite adjectives, the latter stand on an 
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gq^al footing with Grimm’s strong declension of substantives, 
i.e . they maintain themselves, without an unorganic conso- 
nantal augment, in the genuine, original limits of their base. 

286. As the feminine, where it is not identical, as in 
adjective bases in i in the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
with the theme of the masculine and neuter, is always, 
in the Indo-European family of languages, made to diverge 
through an extension or an addition to the end, it is 


important for German Grammar to remark—and I have 
already called attention to this point in another place 
that the feminine of the German indefinite adjective, in 
variance from the principle which has been [G. Ed. p. 373 ] 
just given, has not arisen from its masculine, but from an 
older form of the feminine; e.g . the primitive feminine 
BLINDA m. n. “blind,” has extended itsfelf in the indefinite to 
BLIND AN, and the primitive feminine B LINDO to BLIN¬ 
DON : one must not, therefore, derive the latter, although it 
is the feminine of BLIND AN m.,from this, as it is entirely 
foreign to the Indo-European family of languages to derive 
a feminine base through the lengthening of the last letter 
but one of the masculine and neuter. As far as regards the 
declension of BLINDAN m., it follows precisely that of 
AllMAN (p. 322 G. ed.), and BLINDAN n., that of NAMAN 
(p. 176 G. ed. &e.); the fern. BLINDON differs from the mas¬ 
culine only by a more regular inflection, since its 6 remains 
everywhere unchanged, while a , in the genitive and dative 
singular, is, according to §. 132„ weakened to i ; therefore— 
MASCULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE. 


Theme, BLINDAN . BLINDAN. BLINDON 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N 'Y.blinda, 1 blindun-s, blind d, 2 blinddn-a? b?indd\ blinddn-s. 

Acc. blindan, blindan-s, blind'd, 2 blinddn-a 2 blinJOn, blimUn-s. 

Dat. blinding blinda-m, blind in, 1 bUndn-m, blinddn, blind#-m, 

Gen. blind ins }blin dan-6, blinding blinddn-6 2 blinddn-,, blinddn-6. 


1 Set’ J 110. " * See $.141. 8 See $ 246. 
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^287. In order, then, to examine the definite declension 
adjectives in Gothic, we will, in the first place, for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing into view their agreement and discrepancy 
with substantives and simple pronouns, place by the side 
of each other the declension of the definite BLIND A m. n. 
and B LIN DO f., and that of VULFA m., “wolf,” DA UR A 
n., “a gate,’ GIBO f., a gift,” and the interrogative 
[G. Ed. p. 374.] HVA m. n., M who? " what ?” HVO f.; further, 
that of MIDYA m. n. (medius), MIDYO f., by that of HARYA 
m., - an army” BADfA n., “ a bed,” KUNTIIYO f., -news,” 
and IIIARYA m. n., “ who ?” “ what ?" IlVARfO f. 


§L 


MASCULINE. 




SINGULAR. 

plural. 

N. 

vulf's, 

blind's, 

hvas? 

vulfns , 2 blindai, hvaif 

A. 

vulf, 

blind ana, 

hva-na, 

vulfa-ns, blindans , hva-ns . 

D. 

mil fa,* 

bUndamma , 

hva-mma? 

vulfa-m, blindaim, hvai-nu 

G. 

vulfi-s, 

bl India, 

hvi-s, 

vulf'-e, blindaizt *, hvi-zS. 

V. 

valf\ 

blind's. 

.... 

vulfds, blindai , .... 

N. 

haryis? 

midy is / 

hi a ry i-s, 

haryis 2 midyai, hvaryai? 

A. 

hart? 

midy ana , 

Hvarya-na, 

liarya-ns, midyans, hvarua-ns. 

D. 

haryi. 

m idyamma, 

hvarya-jnma, 

harya-rn, midyaim, hvaryai-m, 

G. 

haryis , 

midyh, 

hvary-is , 

Itary-d, midyaizt, hvarwdzL 

V. 

hart, 

midyis , 

.... 

haryas, midyai, .... 


1 Sec 1 . 

135. 

8 See §. 228, 

5 Sec §. 171. 


a See §. 

.227. 

4 See 100. 



0 From 

harya-s , see $. 135. 



7 1 lio nominative in adjective bases in ya does not occur, unless perhapB 
in the fragments which have last appeared \ and I lutve here formed it by 
analogy with haryis and hvaryie. Grimm giveB midis (1.170.). If, 1. c., the 
form yis is considered os unorganic, and, in regard to midis, if its analogy 
with hardus is remembered, then Grimm is wrong in talcing MIDI for the 
theme, /is in reality 1IARDU ie the theme of hardus. The true theme 
MIDYA occurs, however, in the comp, midya-sveipuuis, “deluge/* and 


answers 
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N. A. V. daur, 
N. A. V. badi, 


NEUTER. 

SINGULAR. 

blindatahva.° daura. 

The rest like the masculine. 

midyala? hvarya-ta , badya , 
The rest like the masculine. 



PLURAL. 

blinda, hvd. 

midya> hvarya. 


SINGULAR. 


N. giba , 

blinda , 

A. giba. 

blinda , 

D. gibai , 13 

blindai , 12 

G. gibd-s, 

blindaizds , 

V. giba t 

blinda ? 

N. kunthi , u 

midya , * 

A. kunthya , 

midya , 

D. kunthyai 9 Vi 

1 midyai , la 

G. kunthyd-s , 

midyaizds , 

V. kunthi , 

midya. 


FEMININE. 


hvo. 

gifttls, 2 

hv6. n 

gibd-s. 

hvizai. xz 

gibd-m, 

hvizd-s. u 

gib*-6, 

.... 

gibus , 

hvarya. 

leunthyds? 

hvarya. 

kunthyO-s, 

hvary au u 

kunthyd-m { 

hvaryaizos. u 

kunthy-6, 

.... 

kunthyds , 


[G. Ed. p. 375 ] 

PLURAL. 

bIlnd<W hvds? 
blinddSi hvo-s. 
blindaim , hvai-m. 
blindaizo , hvi-zd. 
blindos , .... 

midyds? h vary os. 2 
midyds , /iran/d-s. 
midy6m , hvaryd-m. 
midy’d, hvary'd. 
midyds , hvaryds. 


answers to the Sanskrit madkya. Formed from midya as theme, 
midyis would be clearly more organic than midis. Adjective i bases, 
which could be referred to hardu-s as u base, do not exist, but only sub¬ 
stantive, as GASTL , nom. gasts, 

8 Compare Zend forms like tuirim , “quartern” from 

/wirt/fl (J. 42.). 

9 Hva, with sappresaed termination, for hvata , Old High German fiuaar, 
sec §§. 155.160.; for blindata also blind ; and so for midyata also midi. 

10 The form hvd , which, like some others of this pronoun, cannot be 
shewn to occur, is, by Grimm, rightly formed by analogy from thd , 
u kcec.” Grimm here finds, as alao in the accusative singular, the 6 in 
opposition to the a of blinda surprising: the reason of the deviation, 
however, is fixed by §§* 69.137.231. 

11 Seep. 173, Notef- M See 101. ,fl $.17* 

14 For kunthya, from btnihtffi, by suppression of the final vowel of the 
base, which again appears in the accusative, but shortened to a (see 

60.) ; but here, also, the final vowel can be dropped ; hence kunthi na 
accusative. Inc. 1. 77. 
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If, then, it is asked which pronoun is contained in the German 
definite adjective, I answer, the same which, in Sclavonic 
[G. Ed. P . 370.] and Lithuanian, renders the adjective defi¬ 
nite, namely, the Indian relative ya (*T ya ). This pronoun 

in German, indeed, in disadvantageous comparison with the 
Lithuanian and Sclavonic, does not occur isolated in its 
inflected state; but it is not uncommon in the history of lan¬ 
guages, that a word has been lost in regard to its isolated 
use, and has been preserved only in composition with other 
words. It should be observed, too, that a demonstrative 
i base must be acknowledged to belong to the Sanskrit, 
which, in Latin, is completely declined; in Gothic almost 
completely; but in Sanskrit, except the neuter nomina¬ 
tive accusative idam , u this,” has maintained itself only in 


derivative forms, as ^f?r z-ti, it-tham, “ so, 1 ’ v* iy-at, 
u so much,” i-drisa , '* such. 11 The case is the same 

in Gothic, with the pronominal base ya: from this comes* 
in my opinion, the affirmative particle ya t as in other 
languages, also, affirmation is expressed by pronominal 
forms ii-tu, «nn ta-thd. “so, 1 ' ovto>s), and further yabai, “if, 11 
analogous with ibcii, “ whether/ 1 ibaini, “lest”; as also, 
in Sanskrit, nfy yadU " if,” comes from the same base, and 
to this, as I now believe, the Greek el —the semi-vowel 
being laid aside—has the same relation as in Prakrit, in the 
3d person singular present, at, e.y. w^bharnai, "he wanders 11 
(Uwasi by Lenz, p. 63), has to the more usual vfi* adi f 
for the Sanskrit *ifll ail In Prakrit, too, W\jai (1. c. 
p. 63 on j for y , see §. 19.), really occurs for yadi; so 
that in this conjunction, as in the 3d person of the present 
Aeyei from Acyert), the Greek runs parallel to the cor¬ 
ruption of the Prakrit. If, however, in ei the Sanskrit 
y has disappeared, as in the iEoiic Sanskrit 

yunhtnS, it appears as h in of, which 3ms nothing to do with 
the article 6, i ?, where h falls only to the nominative mascu¬ 
line and feminine, while in o< it runs through all the eases, as 
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ill Sanskrit the \y of ya-s. To this [G. Ed. p. 377.] 
Tjjf yas> ^ i n regard to the rough breathing, bears the same 
relation as vycis to yuslimS> aytos to V.( yaj, to 
worship,” “to sacrifice,” *T5*T yoiya, “to be worshiped;” ucr/i/v 
to HH. y udh ’ “ t0 strive ’” T* y udhma ’ "strife” (comp. Pott, 
pp. 236. 252.). But to return to the Gothic YA, let us further 
observe yah,* “and,” “also,” with /ienclitic,of which hereafter, 
and yu, “ now,” i. e. “at this time,” “already” (comp. Latin jam). 
It also clearly forms the last portion of hvar-yis (for yas), as, 
in the Sclavonic, this pronoun often unites itself with almost 
all others, and, for example, is contained in ky-i, who? 
although the interrogative base also occurs without this 
combination. 

289. In Gothic, definite adjectives the pronominal base 
YA shews itself most plainly in bases in u. Of these, 
indeed, there are but a few, which we annex below,f but 
a ya, shews itself in all the cases, and these in blinds differ 
from the substantive declension, to such an extent that 
before the y the u of the adjective is suppressed, as in 
Sanskrit before the compai’ative and superlative suffixes 
iyas, ishlka ; e.g. lay Iliyas, “more light,” layhishtha, “most 
light,” for layhv-iyas, layhv-ishlha from layhtt ; and as, 
even in Gothic, har<T-iz6, “more hard” (according to 


* The h may assimilate itself to the initial consonant of the following 
word, and thus may arise yay, yan, and yas , and in conjunction with M: 
yatlhi “or” (see Mosamann’s Gloss.). 

t Ayyvus, “ narrow,” aglus, “heavy,” gbggvus, “ industrious," hurdus, 
“hard.” manvus, “ready,” thaursus, “dry,” thlaqvus , “tender,” sdthut, 
“ late ” filus “ much,” and, probably, hnasqvus , “ tender.” Some occur 
1 • ’ iu-tTua, as gb 9 S**-b<h "industriously." In addition to the adverb 
“ , „ . rrimm treated this subject the gcnitive./iZai«f has been 

fduS >“^h ”smce Grimm treaty ^ j ^ „ 

found (j bus mtiu, 1 ^ had not yet been adduced in 

the more gratifying, a* the adjective u mu** 

this case. 
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[G. Ed. p. 378.] Massmann, p. 48), for hardv-izo} from 
HARDU ; Hitherto, however, only the accusative singular 
masculine thaurs-yana, " siccum” manv-yana/ 1 paratum”; the 
accusative singular neuter manv-yafa; the dative plural 
hnasqv'-yaim are adduceable, if Grimm, as I doubt not, is 
right in ascribing to this word, which is not to be met 
with in any other case, a nominative hnasqvus .* Finally, 
also, the accusative plural masculine unmanv -yans, curapa- 
(TKcvacrTovs (2 C. 9. 4.), although, in this case, blindans is not 
different from vulfcins. These examples, then, although 
few, furnish powerful proof; because, in the cases to be 
met with, they represent an entire class of words—viz. 
the definite adjective in u —in such a manner, that not a 
single variety of form occurs. It may be proper to annex 
here the complete definite declension of MANVU, as it is 
either to be met with, or, according to the difference of 
cases, is, with more or less confidence, to be expected:— 




MASCULINE. FEMININE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. manvu-s, (manv-yeti), manvu-s, ( manv-yds ). 

Ac. manv-ya-ndt manv-ya~ns t ( mcinv'-yci ,) (manv -yds), 

D, (manv-ya-mmu),manv-yai-m, (manv-yai), (manv-yaim). 
G. mavvau-s , (manv-yaizf), (manv-yaizds ), ( manv'-yaizd . 

[G. Ed. p. 379.] NEUTER. 

SINGULAR PLURAL. 

Nom. Accus. manv’-ya-ia. + ( manv-ya ). 


* I am the more inclined to agree with him, as a few other adjective 
bases in vu occur. Perhaps a euphonic Influence of the v on the vowel 
which follows it is also at work ; as at times one finds in the Prakrit a final 
a changed through the influence of a preceding *|; T r, or ^5 J, to u. 
So Urvaei, p. 72, dlu, tdlu , dvaranu , for ktlla, tdlu, dvarana; p. 7l, 
munbharu for manoharu. 

t Without inflection nud pronoro. manvu , as swddu , ijdu, Lithu¬ 

anian darku. 
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'V s * Co *v' 

!($)?; 

>/ 

41 Remark 1.— Grimm finds (I. 721.) the identity of the fe¬ 
minine with the masculine remarkable, since he, as it appears, 
looks upon s as an originally mere masculine termination 
(comp. l.c. 824, 825. 2 - 3 ). That, however, the feminine has 
equal claim to 5 as the nominative character, and that it is 
entirely without inflection where this is wanting, I think 
I have shewn in §§. 134. 137. Adjective bases in /, which 
in the Gothic, as in the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, are 
wanting, end, in the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in the 
nominative of both genders, in is; and only the neuter is 
devoid of inflection : compare sucln-s m. f., u clean, M 

suchi n., with iSpi-s, i$pt, facili-s, facile. Adjectives in u, in 
Sanskrit, frequently leave, in like manner, the feminine base 
undistinguished from the masculine and neuter, and then 
end, according to §. 234., in the nominative in so pdndu-s 
m. f., agrees with manvu-s above, and the neuter pdndu 
with manvu . If two consonants do not precede the final 
^ Uy as in pdtidu, the feminine base may, except in com¬ 
pound words, be lengthened by an z, which is particularly 
characteristic of this gender; and thus swddwi , " the 

sweet” (theme and nominative), answers to the Greek 
word r}$cia> which is lengthened by an anorganic a (§. 119.), 
for rjSFta ; and swddu-s answers both as feminine and mas¬ 
culine nominative to the Gothic manvus. In the Sanskrit, 
also, a short u in the feminine base may be lengthened, and 
thus the feminine of tanu t “ tliiu," 1 is either tanu or 
tanu> whence the nominative tanA-s; and tanwi\ as substan¬ 
tive, means the “ slender woman."’ The Lithuanian has 
adjective bases in u , as szwiesv-s, m. 41 light,” 11 clear,” 
(compare sw$ta, " white, ) which nevertheless, in seve¬ 
ral cases, replace the u by a ; as szwiesdm dunt/ui, “ to the 
bright heaven”: in some, too, they prefix an i to the a, 
the assimilating power of which changes the a into e 
(comp. p. 169 Note); as, szwiesiems dangums , “to the bright 
heavens.” The feminine is, in the nominative, szwiesi, the 
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**$0. Ed. p. 380.] final i of which is evidently identical with 
the Sanskrit ^ i in su'ddwi. In the oblique cases, how¬ 
ever, an unorganic a also is added to the Lithuanian i, as it 
has been in rjSeia: this ia , however, becomes either by eu¬ 
phony, e (comp. p. 174, Note *), e.g. accus. szmesen, accus. 
plural szwicses; or it happens, and that, indeed, in the majority 
of cases that the i is entirely suppressed, so that SZW1ESA 
passes as the theme ; as szwiesds rank'os, “of the bright hand ” 
(gen. szwiesai rankai (dat.). The i of ia, however, appears, 
as with the participles, to have communicated itself from 
the feminine to the masculine, 

“Remark 2.—With the accusative manvyana which has 
been cited, the conjectured dative manvyamma is least 
doubtful. That Grimm should suggest forms like hardv- 
amma, hardv-ana, arises from his regarding nmma 9 ana , as 
the dative and accusative terminations of the pronoun and 
adjective; while, in fact, the terminations are simply mma 
and na. When, therefore, IIARDU , in the dative and 
accusative, without annexing a pronoun, follows never¬ 
theless the pronominal declension, the cases mentioned 
must be written hardu-mma, hardu-na, analogous with 
tha-mma , tha-na, i-mma, i-na . If, however, contrary to 
all expectation, forms like hardvamma, hardvana , shew 
themselves, they must be deduced from hardu-ya-mma, 
hardu-ya-na ; so that after suppressing the y , the preceding 
u, in the place in which it would be left, has passed into v. 
With regard to blindamma, blindana , blindata, it is doubtful 
whether they ought to be divided blind'-(y)amma, blind?-{y)ana, 
Llind’-(y)ata, as analogous with manv(u)-yamma t nianv(u)- 
- yana , manv(u)-yata t or blinda-(yu)tnma, &c.: I have there¬ 
fore left them, as also the corresponding forms from 
MIDfA, undivided. If the division blinda-mma , &c. is 
made, nothing is left of the pronoun, as in the Old Scla¬ 
vonic dative si y(ito-mil t and as in our expressions like brim, 
am, im t except the case- termination., and the adjective base 
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preserved its a. If, however, the division blind-ammo, 
&c. is made, to which I now give the preference, and 
which is also adopted by Grimm, though from a different 
point of view, then the pronoun has only lost its y f as in 
some cases of the Lithuanian definite, ejj> in yer&s-us for 
gerhs-yus (see p. 353); and with respect to the y which has 
been dropped and the vowel which is left, blind-amma 
would have the same relation to blind'-yamina as midums , 
w the middle man” (theme MIDUMA ), to its Sanskrit cog¬ 
nate form of the same import, jtujh madhyama , whose rela¬ 
tion to MIDUMA I thus trace—the latter lias softened 
the first a to i, and has changed the middle a , through the 
influence of the liquid, into u; and both, however, have, ac¬ 
cording to §. 66., suppressed the semi-vowel. 

“ Remark 3.—Although, in the accusative plural mascu¬ 
line, blindavs is not different from vulfam , and the simple 
word BLIND A could not form aught but [G. Ed. p. 381.] 
blinda-nn ; nevertheless the word manv-yans , mentioned above, 
which is of the highest importance for the Grammar, as well 
as the circumstance that where any inflections peculiar to 
the pronoun admonish us of the existence of an inherent 
pronoun in the definite adjective, this inheritance really 
exists ;—these two reasons, I say, speak in favour of dividing 
thus, bliiuT-ans, and of deducing it from blind-yans. Just in 
the same manner the dative blindaim, both through the aim, 
which occurs elsewhere only in pronouns, as through the 
word hnusqv-yaim , mentioned above, declares itself to be 
an abbreviation of blind-yaim; but blindai proves itself 
only by its pronominal inflection (compare ihui, hmi, San¬ 
skrit it tt, ^ kt) to be nil abbreviation of blind'-j/a. 

•• Remark 1.—In the Sanskrit, in some cases an i blends 
itself with the final a, which, with the a of the base, be¬ 
comes 3. hence the instrumental plural of the Veda dialect 
and of the Prakrit, vqfint dwt-bhis from aiwa, 
kusumd-liiri from kusuma. To this <? answers the ai in 
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Gothic pronominal datives like hvai-m , “ quibns” tha-im ? 
**his as the German dative, in accordance with its origin, 
is identical with the old instrumental. We were, however, 
compelled, before we had a reason for seeking the pronoun 
TA in the Gothic definite adjective, to give to the exten¬ 
sion of the base in German a wider expansion by an i 
which means nothing, than it has in the Sanskrit; while we 
have now every reason, where, in Gothic definites, an i 
unsubstantiated by the oldest grammar shews itself, to re¬ 
cognise in the t a remnant of the pronominal base YA, 
either as a vocalization of the y, which so often occurs in 
the Sclavonic (see p. 354), or the i may be considered as 
an alteration of the a of YA t as in the Lithuanian geras-i ? 
for geras-yis , (p. 353). The latter view pleases me the bet¬ 
ter because it accords more closely with blind'-amma> 
blind*-ana, &c., from blind*-yamma, blind*-y ana. The vowel, 
then, which in blind'-amma, &c\, maintains itself in its 
original form, appears, in this view, as i in the feminine 
singular genitive blindaizbs —which is to be divided blinda- 
iz6s —from blinda-yiz6s ; and this yizds is analogous with 
hviz6* t thiz6s y from hvazds , thazds , = Sanskrit Jcasyds , tasyds 
(§. 172.). We must not require btindt-iz6s —because 
BLINDO is the feminine adjective base—for there is 
a reason for the thinning of the 6, in the difficulty of 
placing the syllables together, and a is the short of 6 
(§. 69.). For the rest, let it be considered, that in 
the Sclavonic the graver feminine a before its union 
with the pronoun is weakened to the lighter masculine o 
(p. 354, Note 3.) ; and that a diphthong oi in the Gothic 
[G. Ed. p. 382.] is never admissible ; on which account 
salbd, “ I anoint,” in the subjunctive suppresses the i , which 
belongs to this mood ( salbos , salbti, for salhtiis,salbdi). In the 
feminine dative one should expect blindaizai for blindai> 
which is simple, and answers to gibai , while the remaining 
German dialects arc, in this case, compounded in the very 
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same manner: in Old High German the genitive is plinterar 
and the dative plinteriL* In the genitive plural mascu¬ 
line and neuter the ai in blindaize might be substantiated 
through the Sanskrit S e of the pronominal genitive, as 
THTR teshdm , u homin '; and therefore the division blindai-ze 
or blind'-{y)aize should be made: as, however, the mono¬ 
syllabic pronominal bases, in which one would rather ex¬ 
pect a firm adherence to the old diphthong (comp. §. 137.), do 
not retain it, and “ horum? hvi-z$, " quorum ” as weak¬ 

ened forms of tha-ze , hva-zi, are used; and in the feminine 
thi-z6, hvi~z6, for tkd-zd 9 ActJ-cd,* Sanskrit td-sam , kd-sdm ; 

I therefore prefer to substantiate in a different way the ai 
in blindaizQ m. n., and blindaizd f., than by the Sanskrit e 
of it-sham m. li, (f. td-sum), which, moreover, would not be 
applicable to the feminine form blindaizd; and I do it, in 
fact, by the pronominal base YA , so that blinda-izd blinda - 
izd, is the division to be made according to the analogy of 
blinda-itds. 

“ Remark 5.—The nominative masculine and feminine has 
kept itself free, in Gothic, from union with the old relative 
base, and has remained resting upon the original, as 
received from the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. The mas¬ 
culine blinds , also, through the very characteristic and 
animated 5 (see §. 134.), has cause to feel itself personified 
and defined determinately enough. Even if blinds could be 
looked upon as an abbreviation of blindeis (comp, altheis, 
«old,” from the base ALTHYA, according to Massmann), 
or of blindais , to which the Old High German plinter 
would give authority, I should still believe that neither the 
one nor the other has. existed in Gothic, as even the u bases* 


# The Gothic ai would lead us to expect <?, and this, too, is given by 
Grimm As, however, with Kero, the doubling of the vowel, and, with 
Notkcr, the circumflex is wanting, I adopt in preference a shortening of 
the e, or leave the quantity undecided. 
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like manvu-s above, which, in the oblique cases, shew 
clearly the pronominal base YA> have not received it in 
the nominative singular of the personal genders. In Old 
High German, however, the pronoun spoken of has had 
time, in the space of almost four centuries which intervene 
between its oldest memorials and Ulfilas, to raise itself up 
from the oblique cases to the nominative; which was the 
more desirable, as the Old High German substantive declen- 
[G. Ed. p. 383 .] sion in the nominative masculine, in dis¬ 
advantageous comparison with the Gothic, omits the mark of 
case. Plint&r (the length of the 8 is here rendered certain) 
is contracted from plinta-ir (for plinta-yir ); for the Old High 
German 8 corresponds, according to §. 78., to the Gothic a?'. 
In the feminine, therefore, the form plintyu, which occurs 
in the chief number of strict Old High German authori¬ 
ties, and those which, as Grimm remarks, are the oldest 
of all, has good substantiation, and corresponds very fitly 
to the masculine plint8r; and in the nominative and accusa¬ 
tive plural and neuter the form plint-yu, with regard to the 
retaining the y of the pronoun, is more genuine than the 
Gothic blind-a for blind-ya . The form ptintyu, moreover, 
answers to feminine pronominal forms like dyu> “ the w (f.), 
syu , “she,” desyu (dfi-syu), “this 11 * (ft), and to the instru¬ 
mental masculine and neuter dyu (in the interrogative huiu), 
where all authorities concur in retaining the i or?/; while 
in the adjective, Otfrid, and, as Grimm remarks, here and 
there Isidore and Tatian, have u for yu , For explanation, 


# As iu the Old High German i and^' (j/) are not distinguished in 
writing, it remains uncertain in many, if not in all cases, in what places of 
the memorials which have come down to us the sound^’, and in what that 
of i is intended ; as even where the Gothic has a j, it may become i in 
the Old High German. If, however, in the analogous adjective forms 
like plintju one reads j % which is supported by the Gothic (p 36*2), we 
njmt, in my opinion, leave it in the above forms also. Grimm writes diu , 
tiu , but disju ; and expresses, p. 791, hi* opinion regarding the ♦. 
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Ikfwever, of the pronominal forms which have been men¬ 
tioned, it is important to consider, that in the San¬ 
skrit the pronominal base ta, or the sa which supplies 
its place in the nominative masculine and feminine, unites 
itself with the relative base ^ ya, by which the first pro¬ 
noun loses its vowel. Compare, then— 


SANSKRIT. 

OLD HIGH GfcRM. 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 

WT syd ( = syd,) “ hac," 

syu , duu, 

ta-ya . 

tydm, “ hanc," 

dya , 

iil-ytl. 

W it, “ hi," 

d’je, 

ti-L 

WTO tyds, “lup" “has," 

dyo, 

ty-ya. 

7*rrfa tydni, u hccc," 

dyu , 

ta^ya. 


Here, then, in a manner as remarkable as convincing, the 
relation is proved in which the Old High German forms 
mentioned stand to the Gothic sd, thd , thai, [G. Ed, p. 004.] 
tlifls, tin1: one must first transpose these into sy d, thy 6, &c„ 
before they can pass as original forms for the Old High Ger¬ 
man. Our mother tongue, however, in the case before us, 
obtains more explanation through the Sclavonic, where the 
demonstrative base TO niay indeed be simply inflected 
through all the cases: in several, however, which we have 
partly given above, it occurs also in union with It is 

most probable, that in the Old High German the combina¬ 
tion of the base of the article with the old relative pronoun 
has extended itself over all the cases of the three genders ; 
for that it does not belong to the feminine alone is seen 
from the masculine and neuter instrumental form dyu 
(d'-yn), and from the dative plural, where together with 
dhn occurs also dy&m (difon\ and, in Notker, always 
dien. According to this, I deduce the forms der, d<s , dVmu, 
&c from (Iyer, dyes (for dyu), dyemn (from dyamu ); so 
that, after suppression of the vowel following the y, that 
letter has vocalized itself fiest to i and tlinice to V. Ac¬ 
cording to this, therefore, lies, an<l tiie (jotluc S enit * v ? 

B B 
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—this , would be, in their origin, just as different as in the 
accusative feminine dya and thd. In the neuter, on the 
other hand, daz —for dyaz, as Gothic b!ind y -ata for blind - 
ynia — the vowel of the base DYA is left, and the semi¬ 
vowel, which above had become e (from i) has disappeared. 
Further support of my views regarding the difference of 
bases in the Gothic tha-na and the Old High German 
de-n (I give the accusative intentionally) is furnished by 
the demonstrative tfrVr, which I explain as compounded, 
and as, in fact, a combination of the Sanskrit w tya , men¬ 
tioned at p. 383 G. ed., for taya, and sya for sa-ya , the 
latter of which has a full declension in the Old Sclavonic, 
also, as a simple word. DesSr stands, therefore, for dya-sair 
(e=ai); anc * our Modern German dieser rests, in fact, upon 
a more perfect dialectic form than that which is preserved 
to us in the above df'sdr, namely, upon dya-sfo or dia-sdr; 
referred to which the Isidorean dhea-sa, mentioned by 
Grimm (I. 795.), at least in respect of the first syllable, no 
longer appears strange, for dhea from dhia for dhycu * 
answers admirably to the Sanskrit m tya , and the final 
syllable sa answers to the Sanskrit-Gothic nominative 
form sa (Greek 6), which lias not the sign of case. 

“Remark 6.—The adjective bases which from their first 
origin end in ya, as MI DYA = Sanskrit madhya , are less 
favourable to the retention of the y of the definite pronoun; 
for to the feminine or plural neuter plint'-yu for plinta-yu a 
midy-yu would be analogous, which, on account of the diffi- 

[G. Ed. p. 386.} culty of pronouncing it, does not occur, but 
may have originally existed in the form midya-yit, or mid - 
ya-ya ; for the masculine nominative midy&r is from midya-ir 
for midya-yar t as, in Gothic, the feminine genitive-form 
midyaizos from midya-yizds . If. however, according to this, 
even hvar-yaizds (from hvar ynyiztis) be used, and analogous 

# /), th , and dh are interchanged according to different authorities. 
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........ I in several other cases, so that the base fA is therein 

doubled, we must recollect, that in the Lithuanian also the 
base YA, besides its composition with adjectives, combines 
itself, also, with itself, for stronger personification; and, 
indeed, in such a manner, that it is then doubly declined, 
as yis-scii (for yis-yui*), ‘ he ’; yo-yo .' of him, &c. 

289. The participle present has, in Gothic, preserved 
only the nominative singular masculine of the definite 
declension, e.g. gibands, “giving,” which may be deduced 
as well from a theme G1BAND, according to the analogy 
of fyand-s (see p. 164), as from GIBANDA, according to 
the analogy of vul/’-s (§. 135.). The Pali (see p. 300) and 
Old High German support the assumption of a theme 
GIBANDA, as an extension of the original GIB AND-, 
whence, then, by a new addition, the indefinite theme 
GIBANDAN has arisen, as, above, BLINDAN from 
BL1KDA -, and it is very probable that all unorganic n 
bases have been preceded by an older with a vowel ter¬ 
mination : for as all bases which terminate in a consonant 
(nd, r, and n, §. 125.) arc in their declension, with the excep¬ 
tion of the nominative nd-s, alike obtuse; [G. Ed. p. 386.] 
so it would not be necessary for G1BAKD. in order to 
belong, in the indefinite adjective, to a weak theme, or one 
with a blunted declension, to extend itself to gibandan (com¬ 
pare p. 302), unless for the sake of the nominative gibanda 
(see §. 110.). 

290. In the Ptili, no feminine theme chnranti has been formed 
from the unorganic theme charaMn, mentioned at p. 319 G. ed. 


§L 


* Ruing (by Mielke, p. 68; wrongly gives ai as the emphatic adjunct, 
tl doublin' 1 ’ of the s in tassui, szhsai, yutsai in clearly to be explained 
through the assimilative power of the .(see p 360 Note f). The termi- 

h . neuter tai, mentioned at $.167., for tat, winch 

nation a, answers o he neuter < 

latter is oooumw» in the , r . . . „ . 

pntirelv dror ed; hence r.g kun-+i t 
two consonants, however, the y is entire y 

not kurs-sai. 
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for the masculine and neuter form charanla has arisen from 
the necessity of passing from a class of declensions termi- 
jiating in a consonant into one more convenient, terminating 
with a vowel in the theme. The Sanskrit, however, forms 
from bases terminating in a consonant the feminine theme 
by the addition of a vowel (i, see §. 119.); e. g. from charanl in., 
comes charanti, and there was therefore no reason in the 
Pali to give also to the more recent form charanin a 
feminine theme charanid . Here, again, the Gothic stands 
in remarkable accordance with the Pali, for it has pro¬ 
duced no feminine base GIB ANDO from the presupposed 
GIB AN DA ; and therefore, also, the indefinite GIB AN DAN 
has no feminine, GIBANDON, nom. gibando, answering to 
it (as BLIND ON to BLIND AN); but the feminine form 
gibandei §. 70.), which has arisen from the old 

theme GIB AND , in analogy with the Sanskrit charanli 
has become GIB AN DEIN, by the later addition of an n. 
Hence, according to §. 142., in the nominative gibandei 
must have arisen. It is not, however, right to regard this 
nominative as a production of the more recent theme, but 
as a transmission from the ancient period of the language, 
for it answers to the feminine Sanskrit nominative cha¬ 
ranti (§, 137.), and to Lithuanian forms like sukanti t “the 
turning,” for which a theme sukantin is nowise admis¬ 
sible. In Latin, bases in i or i\ originally feminine, must 
have arisen from adjective bases terminating with a 
consonant; thus FERENTI from FERENT (compare 
§. 119. (jenitri-ofi) : and this femiuine ?, as is the case in 
Lithuanian, as well with the participles (see p. 174, Note) as 
[G. Ed. p. 387.] with the adjective bases in u (p. 363), has 
in some cases no longer remembered its original destination, 
and been imparted to the other genders : hence the ablatives 
in i (for i-d\ genitive plural in i-um , neuter plural in ia 
([fi*renti(d ), fereufi-um, ferenti-a) ; and hence is explained, 
wlmt must otherwise appear very surprising, that the 
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participles, when standing as substantives, freely take this 
i, which is introduced into them from the feminine adjec¬ 
tive (infante, sapienie)- 

“Remark. — In the ya of kepaniyu, the Old High German 
feminine of kepantir, I recognise the regular defining ele¬ 
ment, as above in plintyu, answering to the masculine plinier. 
On account of the participial femiuines in yu, therefore, 
it is not requisite to presuppose masculines in ytr, accord¬ 
ing to the analogy of midyer, midytt, midyax, partly as 
kejpcntir and kepantaz, incline, in none of their cases, to the 
declension of midyer, mulynz, and also as the derivative 
indefinite base in an has sprung from KEPAiS TA, and not 
from KEPANTYA: therefore in. kepanto (“-Gothic gibanda), 
f. n. kepmxta ( = Gothic gibandS). This only is peculiar 
to the Old High German participle present, in relation to 
other adjectives, that in its uninflected adverbial state it 
retains the defining pronominal base YA in its contrac¬ 
tion to i; therefore kepanli, “ giving,” not kepant, like plint. 
It is, however, to be observed, that there is far more 
frequent occasion to use this form divested of case termi¬ 
nations in the participle present, than in all other adjec¬ 
tives, as the definite form in nds in Gothic, in the 
nominative singular masculine, corresponds to it; and as 
it may be assumed, that litre the i supplies the place of 
the case termination, which has been laid aside; so that it 
is very often arbitrary whether the definite form of the 
participle, or the uninflected form in i, be given. So in 
Grimm’s hymns (II. 2.), sustollens is rendered by the unin¬ 
flected vfpnrrenti, and baptizans by tnufanlir, although the 
reverse might just as well occur, or both participles might 
stand in the same form, whether that of the nominative 
or adverbial. As regards the Old Saxon forms men- 
tioned b, Grimm, namely, Mpa*ty. or •**•*»' 

** m •dotmm “««»">• 

tibus," thev should, in my opinion, be rather adduced m 
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proof of the proposition, that the participle present has, 
in the dialect mentioned, preserved the defining element 
more truly than other adjectives; and that those forms 
have maintained themselves in the degree of the Gothic 
[G. Ed. p. 388.] forms like manvyana , mentioned at p. 362, 
than that a theme in ya belonged to the Old High German 
participle present before its conjunction with the pronominal 
syllable.” 
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291. The comparative is expressed in Sanskrit by the 
suffix tar a, feminine tara, and the superlative by tarna , 
feminine tamd , "which are added to the common mas¬ 
culine and neuter theme of the positive; e.g. punya- 
- tara, punya-tama , from punya, “pure”; iuchi-tara , iuchi- 
-tama, from iuchU “clean”; balavat-tara> batavat-tama, from 
bcilavaft “ strong.” In the Zend, through a perver¬ 
sion of the language jo7as^0 tara and tcma unite 

themselves with (in place of the theme) the nominative 
singular masculine; e.g. aAs^V/vw huskdtara (Vend. S. 
p. 3S3) from huska, nominative masculine hush\ 

“dry”; spentdtema from Ipenta, “holy”; 

Atf verethrazanstema (Vend. S. p. 43) from 

vercthrazant, nom. vfrcthrazan v, “ victorious (literally, 
'* Vritra-slaying ”) • According to my opinion nntara owes 


* The participle present xant, the nominative of which I recognise in 
V- verethra-xans , rests on the analogy of the frequently- 
occurring j^£Aja)> upa-zdit, u let him strike"; since, in fact, the root ~an 
(Sanskrit hart ) suppresses its final vowel, and has treated the a which 
remains according to the analogy of the conjugation vowel of the first and. 
sixth class (sec p. 104). The Sanskrit radical T* sla y in S> ap¬ 

pear* in TO* Vritra-han, “ Vritra slaying,” and similar compounds, has, 
in Zend, taken the form>i, the nominative of which is gm* juo (Vena. S. 

P-43), 
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its origin to the root R tn (tar, §. 1.), “to [G. Ed. p.389.] 
step beyond ” “to place beyond” (e.g. “over a river”); hence, 
also, the substantive tara, “a float.” In the Latin, as Lisoh 
has acutely remarked, with this root are connected the pre¬ 
position trans, and also terminus, as that which is overstepped, 
and probably also tra, in in-tra-re, pcnelra-re. The superla¬ 
tive suffix I derive, with Grimm (III. 5S3.), from that of the 
comparative, although I assume no theoretic necessity that the 
superlative must have been developed through the degree of 
the comparative. But tama, as a primitive, presents no satis¬ 
factory etymology. I formerly thought of the base RR^ tan, 
“to extend,” whence, also, raros could be explained; but then 
rr tama would be no regular formation, and I now prefer 
recognising in it an abbreviation of tarama, partly be¬ 
cause the superlative suffix fl ishtha may be satisfac¬ 
torily considered as derived from its comparative igas, 
through the suffix tha, which, in the Greek, is contained in 
the form of to, as well in ia-ros as in Taros, for rapros or 
t apoToq. In this manner, therefore, is formed raro-s and 
RTO tama-s : they both contain the same primitive, abbre¬ 
viated in a similar manner, but have taken a different de¬ 
rivative suffix, as in nep-n-ros contrasted with jianchama, 
“the fifth”: the vowel, however, is more truly retained 
in the derivative Taros than in its base repos• In Latin, 

Rvn tama-s has become timu-s (optimus, intimus, extimus, 
ill timus) ; and, by the exchange of the t with s, which 
is more usual in Greek than in Latin, simus ; hence, 


43) and is analogous to the Sanskrit panthds, from panthan, mentioned 
i 308 More usually, however, do in Zend nominatives stands in the 
oflhe SanskritS»oM» “ d ’"*< " ln ^ ,l ” 

L of.be nominative b> taken ,h« place of the I.dta a tiro mid .ig« 

pig . foe according to f.W. '» £»■»“»• '™“ ***'"' ** 

* , , f >>ptoneinff to the base (comp. BumonfB 

o may also be looked upon as n - 8 ® 

Yayna, Notes, p. cxxviii. &c.) 
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^maximus ( mac-simus ) for mag-simus . However, the shnus 
is generally preceded by the syllable is, which w r e will 
hereafter explain. 

292. As in comparatives a relation between two, and in 
[G. Ed. p. 390.] superlatives a relation between many, lies 
at the bottom, it is natural that their suffixes should also be 
transferred to other words, whose chief notion is individual¬ 
ized through that of duality or plurality: thus they appear in 
pronouns, and kotara-s is 44 which of two persons?” 

and kaiama-s , “which of more than two persons?” 

ekataras is “one of two persons/’ and d kaiama-s , “one 
of more than two.” It is hardly necessary to call attention 
to similar forms in Greek, as irorepog (for KorepoeKarepos, 
In eKocvTog the superlative suffix (cttos for zcttoc) presents a 
different modification from that in ekatuma-s , and expresses 
** the one of two persons,” instead of “ the one of many 
persons.” In Latin and German, indeed, the suffix tara 
is not in use in genuine comparatives, but has maintained 
itself in pronouns in Latin in the form of TERU {ter, teru-m ), 
and in Gothic in that of THAR A ; hence liter , neuter , alter; 
Gothic, hva-thar ,* “which of two persons?” Old High German, 
[G. Ed. p. 391,] ImeJar , which has remained to us in the 
adverb weder, as an abbreviation of the Middle High Ger- 


* The Gothic resembles the Latin in withdrawing’the sign of the 
nominative from its masculine bases in rn , as the latter does from 
its corresponding basos in ru. Hence, above, hvathar for hvathar(a)$> as 
filter for a It crus; so also vair , “ man/' = Latin vir for virus. This sup¬ 
pression has, however, not extended itself universally in both languages. 
In the Gothic, as it appears, the s is protected by the two preceding con¬ 
sonants; hence akrs , “a field*’ (comp. Grimm, p. £00); Btill the adjective 
nominatives ganrs, “ mournful ” (theme Gaura, romp. Sanskrit tjtT ghora , 
“ terrible "), and ttv£r$, il honoured/ 1 occur, where this cause is wanting, 
where, however, the preceding long vowel and the diphthong nu may 
have operated. In vair, indeed, a diphthong precedes ; but the a is here 
first introduced through the euphonic law 82. If, in Latin, in adjective 
bases in n, only the masculine hns pr< dominantly giv» n up the s. with the 

preceding 
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iTirm. combined with a particle of negation neweder. Anthar ; 
also, our andcrer , belongs here, and answers to the Sanskrit 
• antara-s, whose initial syllable is the same which in 
“ a/h/s,” has united itself with the relative bast 
q ya. From this miya comes anycitara , <f alter." If, 

however, \T?aT antara means, in general, “ the other/' the 
comparative suffix is here intended to denote the person 
following after, passing over this thing; so is, also, the 
Latin ceterus to be considered, from ce as demonstrative 
base (compare ci-s, ci-trd ); and so, also, in Sanskrit, itara , 

“ the other,” comes from the demonstrative base ?, as, in 
Latin, the adverb iterum from the same base.”* In our 
German, also, wiedvr is the comparative suffix, and the 
whole rests, perhaps, on a pre-existing Old High German 
word hma-dnr or huyadar, with a change of the inter¬ 
rogative meaning into the demonstrative, as in tvcder> cnt - 
-voeder . The wic in tvieder, therefore, should be regarded as, . 
p. 370 , die in dieser; and herein we may refer to the Isidorie 
dhea-sa. J 

293 . In prepositions, also, it cannot be surprising if one 
finds them invested with a Comparative or superlative suf¬ 
fix, or if some of them occur merely with a comparative 
termination. For at the bottom of all genuine prepositions, 


preceding- ?, while c.g. the feminine aeries might have permitted its is to 
have been removed, just as well as the masculine, I can find the reason of this 
firm adherence of the feminine to the termination is only in the circum¬ 
stance that the vowel i particularly agrees with that gender, as it is in 
Sanskrit (although long), according to . 110., the true vowel of formation 
for the feminine base. In Gothic, (he suppression of the nominative sign 
s is universal in bases in sa and si, in order that, ns the final vowel of the 
base is suppressed, two 8 should not meet at the end of tho word; hence 
e.g. the nominative drus, “ a Ml,* fr0IU DJWSA ; garuns, “a market,” 

from GA It INS I, f. .. . , 

e I lmve traced back the comparative nature of tin* adverb, which 

Voss derives from iUr, «the journey,” for the first time in my Kfview of 

Forster’s Sanskrit Grammar in tho Ilcidclh. dahrb. 1818. 1.1. J7. . 
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tvt least in their original sense, there exists a relation between 
[G. Ed. p. 392.] two opposite directions — thus, “over” 
“from,” “before,” “to,” have the relations “under, ’ “in,” “to¬ 
wards,” “ from,” as their counter-poles and points of com¬ 
parison, as the right is opposed to the left; and is always 
expressed in Latin, also, with the comparative suffix, dexter 
(efKpiy dakshina), sinister. As, however, the comparative na¬ 

ture of these formations is no longer recognised in the present 
condition of the Latin, the suffix ter admits of the further 
addition of the customary tor ( dexterior , sinisterior t like 
exterior , interior) ; while the superlative timus has affixed 
itself to the core of the word ( dextimus or - fumus , sinistimus ). 

The prepositions which, in Latin, contain a comparative 
suffix, are inter , proeter , propter , the adverbially-used sublet , 
and probably, also, obiter (compare audavier , pariter ).* To 

inter answers the Sanskrit antar , “ among,” “between”; 

for which, however, a primitive an is wanting, as in Sanskrit 
the relation “in” is always expressed by the locative. Notwith¬ 
standing this, antar , in regard to its suffix, is an analogous 
word to TRW^prtitar, “ in the morning,” from the preposition 
[G. Ed. p. 393.] pra f “before,”! with a lengthened a,as in the 


* I was of opinion, when I first treated this subject (Ileidelb. Jahrb. 
1818, p. 480), that ob-i-ter must be so divided, and i looked upon ns the 
vowel of conjunction. As, however, the preposition ob is connected with 
the Sanskrit abhi , “to,” 44 towards/’ the division obi-ter might also be 
made, and the original form of the preposition recognised in obi : observo 
the Sanskrit derivative abhi-tas, “near/’ from abhi with the suffix 

las. The common idea, however, that obiter is compounded of ob and 
iter cannot entirely be disproved, partly as then obiter would be a similar 
compound to obviam. 

f Comp, lily parly prait, for ni, &c. in certain compounds. Formations 
which do not quite follow the usual track, and are rendered intelligible by 
numerous analogies, are nevertheless frequently misunderstood by -the 
Indian Grammarians. Thus Wilson, according to native authorities, 
derives fPITT antar from anla , “end/’ with rtiy " lo arrive at,” and the 

analogous 


m \|l degrees of comparison. 

- QrVck itpui’i from irpo. For the relation "under," the Sa 
•S^vjt has the preposition VTVR adhas, which I have else¬ 
where explained as coming from the demonstrative base 
a; from which, also, come VTV 3 " a-dhara and vnm, a-dhama, 
«the under one,” or “the most under,” to which inferus and 
infimus are akin, as fumus to dhuma-s, “smoke,” and, 
with a nasal prefixed, as in ap<pi in relation to vsfa abhi, 
and in apfoi, “ambo," answering to 7>fl ubhdu, Old Scla¬ 
vonic oba. The suffixes Vt dhara and vu dhama are, in my 
opinion, only slightly-corrupted forms of the tara and tama 
mentioned in §. 291. ; as also in hm*i prathama, the 

first,” m. from pra, “ before,” the T sound of the suffix is 
somewhat difierently transposed. The suffix d/ias of adhas, 
« beneath,” however, has exactly the same relation to las, 
in VTrtR atas, “ from here,” as dhara , dhama, have to tara, 
fama ; and therefore adhas, as a modification of atas, is, in 
respect to its suffix, a cognate form of subtus, hilus. The 
usual intention of the suffix 7TR tas, like that of the Latin 
tus, is to express distance from a place. In this, also, the 
Greek dev (from fief, comp. §. 217.) corresponds with it, 
which, in regard to its T sound, rests on the form dhas 
in WVH adhas (§. 16 ), as the filter also serves as the pat¬ 
tern of the Old Sclavonic suffix dil, which only occurs in 


pronouns, and expresses the same relation as TPFf tas, 6ev, 
tas .■ e.o. ovo~u<hi, “bonce, * ouo~ialii, thence. Ihe fotm 
du. however, corresponds to the euphonic alteration, which 
a final as in the Sanskrit must suffer before [G. Ed. p. 394.] 
sonant letters (§. 25.), viz. that into d (see §. 255./.), which ill 
Zend has become fixed (§. 56\). 


analogous word prCitar from pra, with at, “ to go." A relation, nee, r 
thpk : s between anta, "end,” and antar, “among," cm,not perhaps he 
denied r t hey agree in the idea of room. They are, however, ifthgy 

’ ^ the latter is not an oil ah not ot the former, 

arc related, sister forms, and the latter .. . , , 

, OY 0 answers remarkably to the Zend 
1 The demonstrative base Urt 

aj»ju am, with o for a, according to $. 256 . (a.). 
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Remark.—Dobrowsky p. 451 gives udu as the full 
form of the suffix, just as he also lays down a suffix itdye, 
which forms adverbs of place, as Icudye , “where?” on&dye, 
“there. 11 As, however, the definitive pronoun, which has 
been treated of at p. 353, &c., exists in these two adverbs, 
udu, fldye, and forms, with sclie, udusche , udyesche , for yudu> 
&c.; and as this pronoun is, in general, so frequently 
compounded with other adverbs, there is every reason to 
assume that it is also contained in ovo-tdu, ono-udu , 
ori-udyc , t'-Adyp, and others. But how is the u itself in 
u-dii, yu-dye , to be explained ? I cannot speak with confi¬ 
dence on this point; but as, according to §. 255. ( g .), in the last 
dement of the diphthong A a vocalised nasal is sometimes 
recognised, yudu r yudye , might be regarded as corruptions 
of y (indu, yondye, and, in respect to their nasal, be compared 
with the Latin hide, unde , from /, V* Yudye , yudyu, might 
also have proceeded from the feminine accusative yu, which 
would again conduct us to a nasal (§. 2C6.): this accusative 
would then stand as theme to the derivative adverb, as our 
preposition hinier , Old High German hinlar , has arisen 
from /dr?, a petrified accusative, on which the Gothic 
hina-dag , “this day,” “to day,” throws light. Before the 
suffix dye, however, elder form de, occur also the pronouns 
in a simple form, as gdye, “where?” (more anciently kde, 
with the final vowel of the base KO suppressed); xdye (older 
sde), “here"; idyesche, “ where” (relative). As e (e), accord¬ 
ing to §. 255. (/?.), frequently stands as the corruption of an 
older i, I recognise in the suffix de the Sanskrit fa dki, 
from wfiq adFri, “over, upon” “towards,” (from the demon¬ 
strative base a), which, in Greek, is far more widely dilTused 


in the form of 6i (nodi, aAAodi)” 

294. In German, even more than in Latin, the preposi¬ 
tions shew themselves inclined to combine with the com¬ 
parative suffix. To the Sanskrit wax (intar , Latin inter , men¬ 
tioned above (at p. 392,0. ed,), corresponds our unter ,Gothic 
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^rnrdar, with u for the old a , according to §. 66.* If, how¬ 
ever, the, in my opinion, incontrovertible original identity 
of the latter with the two former is recognised, [G. Ed. p.395.] 
one must not, with Grimm (III. 260.), derive undor from the 
preposition und , “ as far as, 11 &t\, by a suffix ar , and so again 
divide the dar; for undar,] as transmitted from an ancient 
period of the language, was already formed, before the 
existence of a German dialect, and the abovementioned 
preposition lias only to dispose itself according to the 
relations of sound mentioned in §§. 66. 91. The matter 
is different with the Old High German uf-tar, “ after,” 
for the primitive language, or languages, transmit to 
us only tou apa , ano, “ from ”, to which, in the spirit of 
antar, inter , suiter , &c., the old comparative suffix 
lias first united itself upon German ground. In Gothic, 
aftra means “again, 1 ’ which I look upon as an abbrevia¬ 
tion of aftara , as in Latin extra , intra f contra, and others, 
as feminine adjectives, from extera , &c. In regard 
to the termination however, aftra , and similar forms 
in tra , thra t appear to me as datives, L c. original in¬ 
strumentals (§. 160.), as also, in the Sanskrit, this case occurs 
as an adverb, e. g. in antarena , u between.” Per¬ 

haps, also, the Sanskrit pronominal adverbs in tra , although 
they have a locative meaning, like yatra , “ where,” 
are to be regarded as instrumental forms, according to 
the principle of the Zend language (§. 158.), and of the 
gerund in n ya , (Gramm. Crit. §. 6&S. Rem.), so that their 
tra would be to be derived from TfTT tard : compare forms 
like manushya-trd, “inter homines ” (Gramm. Crit. 


* Regarding dar and tar for tkar, see £.91. 

t Grimm however, also, at II. 121. &c., divides broth-ar, vatar 
( u brother,* “ father "), although the many analogous words denoting rela¬ 
tionship in the German and the cognate languages clearly prove the 3Tsound 
to belong to the derivative suffix (see Gramm. Crit. £.176. Rem.). 
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252. suff. fra). As q/?m is related to o//ar, so is the Gothic 
vilhra , “against,” to the Old High German widar, our wider, 
the primitive of which is supplied by the Sanskrit through its 
[G. Ed. p. 39G.] inseparable preposition fa vi, which ex¬ 
presses separation, distraction, e.g. in visrip , “togo from one 
another,” “to disperse/ 1 Exactly similar is the Sanskrit 
fa ni, to which I was the first to prove the meaning “below 11 
to belong,* and whence comes the adjective nicha, “ low 
(Gramm. Crit. §. 11 L), the base of our nieder , Old High Gcr- 
[G. Ed. p. 397.] man ni-dar.-f From hin-dar , Old High 
German hiti-iar, comes our hin-ter which has already been 
discussed (p. 394, G. ed. compare Grimm. III. 177. c.). 
In the Old High German sun-dar, Gothic sun-dru, 
“ seorsim,” afterwards a preposition, our sondern , dnr is, 
in like manner, clearly the comparative suffix, and the 
base appears to me, in spite of the difference of signi- 


<SL 


* It is usual to attribute to it the meaning “in,” “Into,” which cannot 
in any way be supported. 

t Grimm assents to my opinion, which has been already expressed in 
another place, regarding the relationship of fa ni and nidar (II1. 250, 
259) : he wishes, however, to divide thus nid-ar , and to suppose a Gothic 
verb nithan , natk,n{thun } to which the Old High German gindda (our 
Gnade) may belong. Docs, however, gi-ndda really signify humi/itas? 
It appears that only the meaning gratia can be proved to belong to it; 
and this. is also given by Grimm, I. 017. and II. 235. gratia , htnnanitas^ 
whore he divides ki-nd-da, which appears to me correct, and according to 
which na would be the root, and da the derivative suffix ; as in the etymo¬ 
logically clear A i-wd-da, “afflatus,” to which the Sanskrit gives sj? wa ’> 
“ to blow/’ as root, the Gothic gives vo 09.) ( vaia , vaivo ). To gi-vd- 
- da , indeed, the Sanskrit supplies uo root nd^ but perhaps nam , “ to bend 
oneself,” the m of which, according to the laws of euphony, is suppressed 
before t } which does not produce Guna ; as nata,“ bent,” nati t “ bending,” 
with the preposition sum, san-nati , which Wilson explains by “ reverence,' 
“ obeisance/' “reverential salutation/' As the Gothic inseparable prepo¬ 
sition ga , Old High German gi or ki. is, as Grimm first acutely remarked, 
identical with the Sanskrit sam, gi-nd-da has much the same formation 
with san-na*ti: it would, however, still bel> agree with the feminine 

pass! vo 
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"Nation, I’elated to the Sanskrit w sam, “with” (compare 
Gothic samuth , “ together with” Old High German samant ), 
and the u t therefore, is from ft, according to §. 66. The 
Latin con-tra , however, is nearly just as much opposed in 
meaning to its primitive cum ; and as cum (compare avv) 
belongs, in like manner, to sam, so sundar , sundrfi, and 
contra , would be, in a double respect, sister forms. Observe, 
also, the Gothic samath , Old High German samant , “to¬ 
gether with”: the latter answers surprisingly to the 
Sanskrit samanta (from .sam-fan/a, “an end”), the 

ablative of which, samantat , as also the adverb, samantaias , 
mean “everywhere.” Perhaps, too, in all other Old High 
German adverbs in nt (Grimm. III. 214.), the said anta 
is contained, for the meaning “ end,” cannot be unexpected 
in adverbs of place and time, and, like Miitc 9 “mid,” 


passive participle san-na-td. Be that os it may, so much is certain, that 
there is no necessity for a hypothetic Gothic base nith or natk> either for 
the substantive yi-nacla or for the preposition nidar , as they can be fully 
set at rest by the existence of a Sanskrit primitive wf, “ below,” and 
the comparative suffix dar, which frequently occurs in prepositions. And 
ns the circumstance that genuine original prepositions never come from 
verbs, but are connected with pronouns, I must, with regard to its etymo¬ 
logy keep back every verb from our nidar. Grimm wishes also to divide 
the Gothic preposition vi-thrd, Old High German wi-dar , into vit/i-ra, 
wid-ar, and to find their base in the Anglo-Saxon preposition widh, 
English with, Old Sclavonic wid, Old Norman vidh f Swedish vid f Danish 
red, which mean “with,” and, according to appearance, are wanting in 
the Gothic and High German. If, however, one considers the easy and 
frequent interchange of r, h, and m vdri , “ water, ftporus— 

*?rHT mritas, “ mOrtuus”), one would rather recognise, in the above pre¬ 
positions, dialectic variations of sound from the Gothic mith , which is of 
the same import with them (=the Zend mat), and which, in most 

of the dialects mentioned, maintains itself equally with the other forms ; 
as it often occurs, in the history of languages, that the true form of a word 
is equally preserved with a corruption of it. 
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(compare inmitten , “in the midst”) and Anfani 7 , “begin¬ 
ning,” it attaches itself first to the prepositional ideas: 
therefore hinont , “this side,” enont, “that side , 11 would be 
the same as “ at this end,” “ at that end.” With regard 
to the comparative forms there is, further, the Old High 
German for-dar, fur-dir (“ porro," “ amplius'), our fiir-dcr 
to be mentioned, whence dcr vordere> vordcrste. 

[G. Ed. p. 398.] “ Remark 1 .—As we have endeavoured 

above to explain the Gothic of-Ira and vithra as datives, I be¬ 
lieve I can with still more confidence present the forms in 
thrd or taro as remarkable remains of ablatives. Their mean¬ 
ing corresponds most exactly to that of the Sanskrit ablative, 
which expresses the withdrawing from a place, and to that of 
the Greek adverbs in dev ; thus hva-thrd, “ whence?” tha-thrd , 
“ thence,” yain-tTiro, “ hence,” alya-thru, “ from another 
quarter,” inna-thrd f “ from within,” uta-thro , “ from with¬ 
out,” af-taru, “ from behind,” dala-thrd , “from under,” and 
some others, but only from pronouns, and, what is nearly the 
same, prepositions. I might, therefore, derive dalathrd , 
not from dal , “ a valley,” but suppose a connection with 
the Sanskrit WIT adhara , “ the under person,” with aph- 
acresis of the a and the very common exchange of the r 
with l (§. 20.). Perhaps, however, on the contrary, thal is 
so named from the notion of the part below. As to the 
ablative forms in tardy thro f the 6 corresponds to the San¬ 
skrit dt (§. 179.), with dy according to rule, for d (§. 69.), 
and apocope of the t ; so that 6 has the same relation to 
the to-be-presupposed 6t that in Greek ovtco has to o utus, 
from o vt cjt (§. 183. Note * p. 20 l). Many other Gothic ad¬ 
verbs in o, as sinteindy “ always,” s niumundd, “ hastily,” sprung, 
“suddenly,” thridyd, “thirdly,” &c., might then, although 
an ablative meaning does not appear more plainly in them 
than in the Latin perpetuo, cito, subito> tertioy and others, be 
rather considered as ablatives than as neuter accusatives of 
indefinite (Grimm’s weak) forms; so that thr'ulyd would 
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answer to the Sanskrit ablative tritiydt, while the common 
Gothic declension extends the ordinal bases in a by an 
unorganic n ; thus THRIDYAN, nom. thridya. It must 
be further observed, that all unorganic adjective bases in 
an are, in general, only used where the adjective is ren¬ 
dered definite through a pronoun preceding it; that there¬ 
fore the forms in 6, which pass for adverbial, are, for the 
very reason that no pronoun precedes them, better as¬ 
signed to the definite (strong) declension than to the inde¬ 
finite; especially as most of them are only remains of 
an old adjective, which is no longer preserved in other 
cases, and, according to their formation, belong to a period 
where the indefinite adjective declension had not yet re¬ 
ceived the unorganic addition of an 71. As to the transla¬ 
tion of rouvavriov, 2 Cor. ii. 7., by thata andaneithd , here of 
course andaneithd is the neuter accusative; but the in¬ 
ducement for using the indefinite form is supplied by the 
article, and rovvavriov could not be otherwise literally ren¬ 
dered. The case may be similar with 2 Cor. iv. 17., where 
Castiglione takes thata andavairthd for the [G. Ed. p. 399.] 
nominative, but Grimm for the adverbial accusative: as it 
would else be an unsuitable imitation of the Greek text, 
where to does not belong to avriKa, but to eAatypov. In my 
opinion, however, it can in no case be inferred from these 
, passages that the adverbs in d, without an article preceding 
them, belong to the same category. Moreover, also, anda¬ 
neithd and andavairthd do not occur by themselves alone ad¬ 
verbially. As, then, thrd has shewn itself to us to be an 
abbreviation of throt , it is a question whether the suppres¬ 
sion of the ^ by a universal law of sound was requisite, as 
in Greek, and in the Prakrit, all T sounds are rejected 
from the eud of words, or changed into 2. It is certain 
that the T sounds ( t , th , d) t which, in the actual condi¬ 
tion of the Gothic, are finals, as far as we can follow their 
etymology, had originally a vowel after them, so that 

c c 




At , * 


A DJfiCTIYES. 


JByrJ ^ 

^ are final sounds of a second generation, comparable 

in that respect to the Sclavonic final consonants (§. 255. /.), 
This holds good, for example, with regard to th, d, in the 
3d person singular and plural, and the 2d person plural 
= Sanskrit fw ii, anti, tt tha or ?r ta ; and I explain the 
th or d, which, in pronominal bases, expresses direction to 
a place, as coming from the Sanskrit suffix v dha (? ha ); 
which, in like manner, in pronouns expresses the locative 
relation. The passing over from the locative relation to 
the accusative, expressing the direction whither, cannot be 
surprising, as, even in Sanskrit, the common locative ad¬ 
verbs in tray and the ablatives in tax, occur also with accu¬ 
sative meaning, z. e. expressing the direction to a place 
(see tatra in my Glossary). The Sanskrit suffix v dha 
appears, in common language, abbreviated to ha, and is 
found, indeed, only in i-ha, “here,” from the pronominal 
base i and sa-ha— in the Vedic dialect and Zend sa-dha — 
which I derive from the pronominal base sa. It ought, 
according to its origin, and consistently with the usual 
destination of the suffix dha, to mean “here or there”: it 
lias, however, become a preposition, which expresses “ with.” 
The adverb ilia, “here,” is, in Zend, idha,* and fre- 
[G. Ed. p. 400.] quently occurs in combination with a> y na, 
“not”; so that AVttjQAy naSdha t means " nor,” answering to 
qe-4y n6it, “neither” (literally “not it,” from va + it, §. 33.). 
From ava and ae/a, “this” (mas.), comes 


<SL 


* Vend. S&dc, p 308. several times; A5»A5%A5w>4 s 

imah idha vachd framrava, heec hie verba enuntia,” which Anquetil 
translates by ( en pronon^ant bxen ces paroles” In the same page also 
occurs repeatedly adha , with the same meaning, from the demon¬ 

strative base a, aa in the Vedas wj adha (Bosons Sp. p. 10), without 
perceptible meaning. 

t a makes i\ according to j. 2.; and from nedha it. formed, by 28., 
naMha, 
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Vadha and atta-dha (Vend. S. p. 164). To tlie 

Zend-Vedic suffix dha corresponds most exactly the Greek 
6a, in evda and evrav-Oa , " here.” Perhaps cvQa and aj qj 
i-dha> iha, are, with regard to their base, identical ; 
ciWa, therefore, is for tv da from Ida (comp, in, inde ), as nasals 
are easily prefixed to another consonant, and thus ap^t an¬ 
swers to abhi, dpcpa) to ublidu, Old Sclavonic oba; 
but avda, in the triple compound kv-T-avda, is completely 
the Zend avadha , whose theme ava has been con¬ 

tracted in the Greek to av (compare av-di and au-ro'f, the latter 
being combined with the article), but in the Old Sclavonic it is 
more correctly preserved in the form of OVO,* To the word 
ihatya , 4t of this place,'" which is derived from ^ iha 
through the suffix jq tya, corresponds the Greek evGaaios, 
with or from r; compare, with regard to the suffix, the Latin 
propitius from prope , and, in tlte Gothic, frama-thya , “ a 
foreigner,” through which the preposition fram shews itself 
to be an abbreviation of frama. As in the Sanskrit the suffix 
W tya belongs only to local adverbs and prepositions, so might 
also the Gothic ni-lhyis, “ cousin” (for ni-thyns , §. 135.), as 
propinquus, or one who stands somewhat lower in relationship 
than a brother, &c\,f be derived from the [G. Ed. p. 401.] 


* Before my acquaintance with the Zend, and deeper examinatipn of 
the Sclavonic, I believed I could make out the Greek base av to agree 
with the Sanskrit amu , “We” by casting out the m (ns Kovpos with ku- 
mdra) : now, however, ava and OVO have clearly nearer claims to 
take the Greek forms between them. 

t Terms of relationship often express the relation, of which they ore 
the representatives, very remotely, but ingeniously. Thus naptri , 
“a grandson,” is, I have no doubt, compounded of na, u not,’’ and pttri, 
“father" ; and “ not-father " is regarded as n possessive compound, “not 
having tifl father,’' in relation to th.e grandfather, who it not the father of 
the grandson. In Latin it would be difficult to find the etymology of 
nc/xis ( and the snme may be said of our word neff, -without tho 
aid of the word Faler, which is fully preserved from the Sanskrit. In tho 

c c 2 meaning: 
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ancient preposition ni , mentioned at p. 3S2, from which, 
in Sanskrit, nilya actually comes, but differently related, 
and with a signification answering less to the meaning 
of the preposition, namely, sempitcrmis. In consideration 
of the aspirates in Greek being easily interchanged, and, 
e.g. in the Doric, 'OPNIX is said for ’OPNIG, one may also 
recognise in the syllable x°> in forms like navra-x^-dev, 
TTavT<x-'xp-(Te i iroWa^oae, and others, a cognate form of the 
suffix da, dlia, or of the corrupted ha (comp. §. 23.). At 
the bottom of these forms lies, in my opinion, as the theme, 
the plural neuter, which need not be wondered at, as iravra 
and 7 roAAa are also used as first members of compounds 
(TroAAa-cr^of, 7 TavTa-fj.op(po$), Tlavraxo might, in the iden¬ 
tity of its suffix with da, dha , or ha, mean "everywhere ” 
whence may then be said 7 rarra^o-o-e, “ from everywhere,” 
&c., as we combine our locative adverbs wo and da with 
her and hin (woher, wohin ); and in Greek, also, eKeidi, exeTcre, 
eKeiOev, which might literally mean in illic, versus illic , ah 
illic , as e/ce? is a local adverb. Forms in x°> however, are in 
a measure raised to themes capable of declension, though 
only for adverbs, and develope, also, case-forms, as iravraxov, 
TravTaxpL (old locative and dative), ntavrax^ The addition 
of new suffixes or terminations to those already existing, 
but which are obsolete, appears to me assuredly more natural 
than, as Buttmann suppose^ the introduction of an un¬ 
meaning ax or even a^o, in which case we should have 
to divide navr-axo-dev, &c. But as the x° under discus¬ 
sion has arisen from da, dha, I think I recognise in the 
X i of ’tjxi a corruption of the suffix dt , from fv dhi ; in 
which respect might be compared ccy%/, as a sister form to 


meaning of Neffe the negation of the relationship of father points to the 
uncle. The Indian Grammarians, according to Wilson, see in naplri the 
negation, hut not the father, but the root pat, ie to fall,” and a Unadi 
suffix iri. 



w/sr^ 
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adhi,“ to," "towards,”*vith a nasal introduced. Asa 
third form in which the Vedic-Zend suffix dha appears in 
Greek, I notice cre, with cr for 6, *| dh , as fjiccrog from 
madhya , “midst,” the y of which has assimilated itself, 
in the form ficaaog, to the <r. The suffix cre, however, in 
that it is altered from its original intention to denote 
rest in a place, to the expression of motion to a place, 
answers to the Gothic th or d y whence we set out in this 
examination, in forms like hva-th y rro-o-e, “ whither?" also 
livad — John xiii. 3. kvad gaggis, ttov cTraYCis— yain-d , eKci-cre , 
alya-th , cxWo-ae. To the Zend idha, Greek evda, corresponds 
i-th; which, however, contrary to the original intention of 
the form, does not mean “ thither,” but is used as a con¬ 
junction—“but,” “ if,” “then” (1 Cor. vii. 7,). To this class, 
also, belongs atfi, which only occurs in combination with than 
— ath-than , “ but, 1 ' like ith-than ; and it lias [G. Ed. p. 402 ] 
the Vedic-Zend &-dha as prototype (§. 399.). Thad, in com¬ 
bination witli the relative particle ei, which is probably con¬ 
nected with v ya , has preserved the original locative 
meaning together with the accusative, and ihad-ei may be 
cited as “where” and “whither.” The d in these forms, 
answering to the Greek 0, agrees with the rule for the transmu¬ 
tation of sounds (§. 87.); and it is to be observed that medials 
at the end of a word freely pass into aspirates—compare bauth, 
ba-dum (§.91.);—so that the Gothic T sound of the suffix 
under discussion, after it has, in one direction, diverged from 
the Greek, has, in another, again approached it. 

“ Remark 2.—As we have above recognised ablatives in 
the formations in thru, tard, so we find in this comparative 
suffix, also, a remnant of the Sanskrit locative; in which, 
however, as in the adverbs in th, d, the expression of 
repose in a place is changed into that of motion to a 
place —iu hidrl* “hither,” Mark xi. 3. Luke xiv. 2].; Iiva-tlr#, 
“whither?” John vii. 35, On the other hand, ynindrt ac- 




# Vide 001. 
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'^5A52&ally occurs with a locative meaning; tharei leik, yaindre 
galisand sik arans, ‘Sr rov to a^a, skJ awcx^™™ oi aero,'.’ 
Compare these forms with the Sanskrit, as, adhare, in 
the lower,” and the Lithuanian wilke (§. 197.). That, how¬ 
ever, the Gothic &, which in the genitive plural masculine 
and neuter answers to the Sanskrit VTl d (§• 69.), moreover 
corresponds to * i, is proved by preterites like nemum, 
‘we took,’ answering to the singular nam\ as, in Sanskrit, 
vtfim nhnima, ‘we bent ourselves,’ answers to EHH naitama 


or vpnn nan&ma, ‘I bent myself. 

295. The superlative suffix lama occurs in the Gothic 
also in the form of TUMAN, nominative tumn, or, with 
d for t in prepositional derivations, either simply or in com¬ 
bination with the common superlative suffix IS1A; thus, 


af-tvma, “ponterus,” af-tumists, "postremus,' Mn-dumhts, “ ex- 
tremus .” If one considers the Indian suffix HE tama, to 

have suffered apocope of the a—as in Latin, also, ilmus ap¬ 
pears abbreviated to tim in adverbs like viri-lim, caterva-iim, 
which I have already, in another place (Ileidelb. Jnhrb. 1318. 
p. 480 ), explained, together with forms like legi-timm, as 
superlatives—one may look for that tam in the Gothic cor- 
[G. Ed. p. 403.] rupted to tana, after the analogy of the ac¬ 
cusative masculine of pronouns, like tha-na = HE t am , tov, hva- 


ka-m, “whom?* 1 ; and accordingly regard the pre¬ 
positional derivations in tana, dttna, as superlative forms; thus, 
Gothic af-tana, “behind”; hinduna, irepav. Old High German 
ni-dana, “under” (compare our hie-nieden, “here below. As, 
however, in Old High German there exist, also, formations 
in ana without a preceding t sound (Grimm III. 203, &e.), 
it is a question whether innana “ within,’ dzana abroad, 
forana shortened to forna “ from the beginning, f< rrana 
«n6opM' rumana “from a distance,” Mhana 
heimina “o?Ko0er,” have lost a t or a d preceding tie «,• 
or if they are formed after those in tana , 
notion that the whole of the suffix consists mere y o ana -, 
or, finally, whether they rest on some other principle. 
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preposition obar, “ over” Gothic ufar, which answers 
' to the Sanskrit Tqft upari , Greek virep, lias, in the 
same manner, an adverb obana , “above, 11 corresponding 
to it. 

296. In the Sanskrit the appellations of the quarters 
of the heavens come from prepositions in combination 
with the root anch, “ to go 11 ; thus the east is denoted 
as 41 that which is before, 11 by mg pr&nch, from Ttpra, “before 11 ; 
the west as “that which is over against it, 11 by pratyanch, 
from jjfa pratij “opposite 1 '; the south as “that below, 11 
by w*n*i avdnchy from VT*T ava, “below 11 ; and its opposite 
pole, the north, as “that above,' 1 is called udaneh , 

from ’SIT lit, “ up. 11 Now it is remarkable that in German 
the names of the quarters of the world "shew themselves 
through their terminations. Old High German tar and tana, 
or as they so frequently occur in prepositions, dar , dana , to be 
derivations from prepositions, though the nature of their 
origin has become obscure. The custom of the language 
disposes of the forms in r and na in such a manner, 
that the former expresses the direction whither (Grimm, 
m. 205.), the latter the direction whence, which, however, 
was not, perhaps, the original intention of the terminations, 
both which seem adapted to express the same direction; 
the former comparatively, .with a glance at [G. Ed. p. 404.] 
that which is opposite, the latter superlatively, in relation 
to all the quarters of the globe, as, p. 376, wwm 
ekatara, “ one of two persons,' 1 but ScfuTH &katama , “ one 
of many persons.” The west may perhaps be most satisfac¬ 
torily explained, and in fact, as being etymologically pointed 
' out to be that which lies over against the east, as in Sanskrit. 
For this object we betake ourselves to the prepositional 
base tvi, mentioned at p. 382, whence the comparative 
wi-dar. We do not, however, require to deduce ntfs-tcir* 

* By writing vie, Grimm marks the corrupt ion of the c from ?, in which 
I readily agree with him 
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the west,” wes-tana," from the west, fronk 
the derivative widar-, but we may keep to its base wi 9 
with the assumption of a euphonic s; as in the Sanskrit, 
also, some prepositions terminating in vowels in certain 
combinations, and before consonants which are disposed 
to have an s before them, assume this letter; e. g. pra - 
tishkasa for praiikasa ; and as in Latin abs t os (for obs), 
from ah , ob (§. 96.). But if it were preferred to deduce 
w'estar, westana , from the derivative wiclar , it would 
then be necessary to force the d of derivation into 
the base, and, according to §. 102., change it into s . 
The east is more difficult of explanation than the west 
—Old High German “ towards the east,” ds-tana, 

'‘from the east,”—for several prepositions start up toge¬ 
ther that would gladly sustain this quarter of the heavens. 
It is not necessary that the preposition after which the 
east is named should elsewhere, also, be received as a 
German preposition; for in this appellation a prepo¬ 
sition might have incorporated itself, which, except in this 
case, is foreign to the practice of the German language. 

[G. Ed. p. 405.] It may therefore be allowable for us, 
first of all, to turn to a preposition which, in the Indian 
language, is prefixed to the south, and, in the German, 
may have changed its position to the east; the more so, 
as, with prepositions, the principal point is always where 
one stands, and the direction to which one is turned; 
and one may, with perfect justice, turn that which is at the 
bottom to the uppermost, or to the front. In Zend, ava , 
which in Sanskrit signifies “ below*,” exists as a pronoun, 
and means “this”; and as this pronoun is also proper to 
the Sclavonic (OFO, nom. ov), and occurs in Greek as au, 
(a Z-dt, auTof, see p. 387), it need not surprise us to find an 
obsolete remnant of this base in German, and that the 
east is taken as the side opposed to the west. Here it 
may he necessary to observe, that in Sanskrit the pre¬ 
position ava, in like manner, annexes a euphonic •; from 


-■A 


Ww 


wards 
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therefore, by suppressing the last a but one, would 
arise (as in Greek av) aus (different from our aus, Old 
High German uz, Gothic nt> in Sanskrit id, “ up ”), 
and hence, according to §. 80., os: the old northern form 
is austr , austan . The Latin aus-ter might then—to which 
Grimm has already alluded (Wiener Jahrb. B. 28. p. 32)— 
be placed with more confidence beside the Old High 
German as a sister form, and led back by the hand of our 
comparative suffix to the preposition, which in Sanskrit 
has given its name to the south, bold as it at the first 
glance might appear, if we declared aus-ter and avdnch 

(ova + cinch), “southern/* to be related. The derivations 
from haurio, or aval, certainly deserve less notice. As, 
however, the juxta-position of austar with the Latin amfer 
and the Indian preposition ava , avas, is most suitable, 
we refrain from giving other prepositional modes in 
which one might arrive at the appellation of the east in 
German. As the most natural point of departure, we 
cannot place it in so subordinate a position to the west as to 
mark it out as “not west” (a-ustar from a- [G. Ed.p.406.] 
-w&far). We turn now to the south, in Old High Ger¬ 
man sun-dar t “towards the south/* snndana, “from the 
south/* the connection of which with the sundrd, sundar , 
mentioned at p. 383, is not to be mistaken* The south, 
therefore, appeared to our ancestors as the remote dis¬ 
tance, and the reason for the appellation of this quarter 
of the heavens being clearly in allusion to space, is a new 
guarantee for the prepositional derivation of the names for 
east and west, as also for the fact that the designation of the 
north, too, has subjected itself to a preposition, although it is 
still more veiled in obscurity than that of the three sister 
appellations. We cannot, however, omit calling atten¬ 
tion to the Sanskrit preposition nis , which signifies 

“out, without/’ and before sonant letters, to which d belongs 
(§. 25.) according to a universal law of euphony, appears 
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in the form of nir, which it is also usual to represent as 
the original form. 

297. In the Old Sclavonic the Indo-Gccek compara¬ 
tive suffix occurs in vtoryi , “ the second ” (m.), in which 
the definitive pronoun is contained (p. 352): vtory-i, then, 


is formed from vtnro-i (§. 255. c?.), in which the cardi¬ 
nal number diva is melted down to v , corresponding in 
this respect to the Zend b in b-yare, “two years,” but 
singular, with b as a hardened form from v. To the 
Sanskrit oKHT katara, “which of two? m.” (Gothic hva-thar) 
and imr ya-iara , “ which of both,” corresponds etymolo¬ 
gically, the Old Sclavonic ko-iory-i (as definitive), older 
ko-tcry~i and ye-ter , feminine ye-tnra (ye-repa), neuter 
ye-tero. The origin of these two pronouns is, howewer, 
forgotten, together with their comparative meaning ; for 
kttoryi means “who?” and yeter, “some one” (compare 
p. 352). Dobrowsky (p. 343), however, in which he is 
[G. Ed. p. 407.] clearly wrong, divides the suffix into 
at-or; for although the interrogative base KO may 
lay aside its 0 , and combine with the demonstrative base to 
(Mu, **quis?" Dobr. p. 342), still it is more in accordance 
with the history of language to divide ko-tonji than kot- 
oryi or koto-ryi , as the formation or would there stand 
quite isolated; and besides this the pronoun i, “ lie,” 
from yo , does not occur in combination witli the demon¬ 
strative base to, and yet ye-ter is said. 

298. A small number of comparatives arc formed in 
Sanskrit by ipro iyas, and the corresponding superlative by 
ishthfi , in which ishtha, as has been already remarked 
(p. 389.), we recogriise a derivation from iyas in its con¬ 
traction to ish (compare ishfa, “offered,” from yaj), so 
that the suffix of the highest degree is properly Vf (/* a> 
through which, also, the ordinal numbers chatur-thas 

(Terap-To-s), and TOH shash-lhas (eVroj), are formed, for 
the notion of the superlative lies very close to the ordinal 
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xjambcrs above two, as that of order does to the super 



latives, and lienee the suffix hh tama occurs in ordinal 
numbers ; c.g . vihintMama-s, " the twentieth,” 

wherefore ma, in forms like pancha-ma-s , " the fifth,” 

may be held to be an abbreviation of tama. To the form 
ish y contracted from ajas —euphonic for is —in Greek and 
Zend isy corresponds the Latin is, in the superlatives in 
is-simusy which I deduce through assimilation from is-timus 
(comp. §.101.); the simple is, however, which, viewed 
from Latin, is a contraction of ids (§. 22.), appears in the 
simple form in the adverb mag-is, which may be compared 
with yeyts in /xeytcr-Tos. In the strong cases (§. 129.) the 
Indian comparative shews a broader form than the iyas 
above, namely, a long d and a nasal preceding the s t thus 
hr.^ iy&ns (see 9.), This form, how- [G. Ed. p. 400.] 
ever, may originally have been current in all the cases, 
as the strong form in general (§. 129.), as is probable 
through the pervading long d in Latin, ions, iori , &c., if 
one would not rather regard the length of the Latin o as 
compensation for the rejected nasal: compare the old 
accusative mel-wsem, mentioned in §. 22., with Sanskrit 
forms like Tnffajfarr gar-tydns-am (graviorem). The breadth 
of the suffix, whidh is still remarkable in the more 
contracted from iyas, may be the cause why the form 
of the positive is exposed to great reductions before 
it; so that not only final vowels are rejected, as gene¬ 
rally before Taddhita suffixes* beginning with a vowel, but 
whole suffixes, together with the vowel preceding them, 
are suppressed (Gramm. Crit. §. *252.); r g. from nfimiT 
muti.-ni'if, ** intelligent,” from mati, “understanding,” comes 
vuiC-iyds ; from bold vat , “strong” (“gifted with strength,” 


* The Tiuldhita suffixes are those which form derivative words not 
primitives direct from iho root itself. 
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Trom bala + val), bal-iyas ; from kshipra, quick (from 
the base kship, “to throw”), comes kship-tyas; from 
kshudra, “insignificant,” kshed-iyas; from tripra, “satis¬ 
fied,” Irap-iyas ; since with vowels capable of Guna the 
dropping of the suffix is compensated by strengthening 
the radical syllable by Guna, as in the Zend vaedisla; 
which Burnouf (Vahista, p. 22) deduces, as it appears to me, 
with equal correctness and acuteness from vidvus ( vidvd , 
§. 56 b ., Sanskrit vidwas), “knowing.” With respect to 
trupiyus, from iripra, let it be observed that ar, as Guna of 
rt, is easily transposed to ra (Gramm. Crit. §. 34 b .): compare 
the Greek eSpaxov for eSapKov ; irarpaa-i for narapai (see 
p. 290, G. ed.). In a similar manner M. Ag. Benary explains 
the connection of tarty as with urn "great,” with which he 
rightly compares the Greek evpvs (Berk Jahrb. 1834. I. 

[G. Ed. p. 409.] pp. 230, 231). But variyas might also 
come from vara, “excellent,” and uru might be an abbrevia¬ 
tion of varu, which easily runs into one. To the su¬ 
perlative variijlitha, which does not only mean latissi- 
rnus but also optimus, the Greek dpterros (therefore Fapurros) 
is without doubt akin, the connection of which with evpvs one 
could scarcely have conjectured without the Sanskrit. Re¬ 
markable, too, is the concurrence of the Greek with the 
Sanskrit in this point, that the former, like the latter, be¬ 
fore the gradation suffix under discussion, disburthens itself 
of other more weighty suffixes (compare BurnouFs Vahista, 
p. 28) ; thus, eydiryTos, aujyjcnos, oiktkttos, kvSkt toj, pr/Kicrrop, 
d\y/o-Tor, from e^dpos, &e„ exactly as above ksMphhlhas and 
others from kshipra ; and I believe I can hence explain, ac¬ 
cording to the same principle, the lengthening of the vowel in 
yi'jKiaros, paacrov, from pax pus, on which principle also rests 
the Guna in analogous Sanskrit forms-namely, as a com¬ 
pensation for the suppression of the suffix. The case is 
the same with the lengthened vowel in forms like daaaov, 
Wor, where Buttmann (§. 67. Rem. 3. N >*) assumes that 
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tin comparative i has fallen back and united itself witff 
the a (a) ; while, in my opinion, a different account is to be 
given of what has become of the t in forms like 0a<xo , o)r, 
fipao-auv (§. 300.). The formation of peyicrTog from peyas, 
from peyaAo-s, is similar to the origin, in Sanskrit, of 
banhhhtjia , from bahulcu “ much M ; from bahu , “much 11 
comes bhuyhhtha ; and pey-iaTog, in relation to METAAO, lias 
lost as much as banh-ishtha, compared with bahula , only that 
the Sanskrit positive base is compensated for the loss of ula by 
the addition of a nasal; which therefore, as Ag. Benary 
(1. c.) has very correctly remarked, rests on the same 
principle with the Guna in ksMpishtha, &c.* 

“ Remark.—It will then, also, be necessary [G. Ed. p. 410.] 

—as Burnouf (Ya^na, p. 131] first pointed out, but afterwards 
(Vahista, p. 25), in my opinion, wrongly retracted—to explain 
the T* d of sreyas , “ better, 1 " srishtha , “ the best,' 1 as coming 
from the i of sri, “ fortune/’ by Guna, instead of the common 
view, in which I formerly concurred, of substituting a useless 
sra as positive, and lienee, by contraction with iyas, ishtha, 
forming sreyas, sreshtha. Fromm comes the derivative sri- 
mat , “ fortunate/ 1 from which I deduce sr$-yas, sre-shtha , by 
the prescribed removal of the suffix,f although one might 


♦ The Guna, however, in tho gradation forma under discussion, might 
also be accounted for in a different way, namely, by bringing it into con¬ 
nection with the Vriddhi, which occurs before many other Taddhitn 
suffixes, especially in patronymics, as vawaswata , from 

vivaswat. On account of the great weight of the gradation suffixes tyas, 
ishtha, which 1ms given rise to the suppression of the suffix of the positive 
base, the initial vowel also of the same would accordingly be raised by 
the weaker Guna, instead of by the Vriddhi, as usual ($.26.). Be that 
how it may, one must in any case have ground to assume an historic con¬ 
nection between tire Grecian vowel-lengthening in fiijKurros, Qaaa-ov, and 
others, and that of Sanskrit forms like kshvplyas , kihdpishiha. 

t If there existed, aB in Zend, a srira, one might hence also derive the 
above gradations. 
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Expect in the superlative sray-ishtha , euphonic for sre-ishtha ; 
and on this ground it is that Burnouf takes his objection. 
But as in Greek cKa-crrog, otto-cttos (see p. 376), in spite of 
the want of the i of icrrog t are nevertheless nothing else than 
superlative forms, I do not see why, in certain cases, in 
Sanskrit, also, the suppression of an i may not hold good. 
This happens, moreover, in sihS-shtha from sthi-ra , “ fast, 1 ' 
sphd-shtha from sphi-ra, “ swollen," and j/re-shtha from pr/y-a, 
“ dear." In the latter case, after removing the suliix a , 
the preceding y, also, must retire, since priy is only a 
euphonic alteration of pri (Gramm. Crit. §. 51.) As to the 
derivation, however, of the meanings melior , optirnvs , from 
a positive with the meaning “ fortunate," it may be further 
remarked, that, in Sanskrit, “ fortune " and 14 splendour " 
are generally the fundamental notions for that which is 
good and excellent; hence, bhagavat , “ the honourable," “ the 
[G. Ed. p. 411.] excellent," properly, “ the man gifted with 
fortune for our bessercr, benter, also Gothic bat-iza, hat-inti % 
are associated with a Sanskrit root denoting fortune (bhad, 
whence bhadra y “fortunate," “excellent"), which Pott was 
acute enough first to remark (Etymol. Inquiries, p. 245), who 
collates also bdtyan t “to use.” The old d gives, according 
to §. 87., in the Gothic f t and the Sanskrit bit becomes b. 
It might appear too daring if we made an attempt to refer 
melior also to this root; hut cognate words often assume the 
most estranged form through doubled transitions of sound, 
which, although doubled, are usual. It is very common for 
d to become /(§. 17.), and also between labial medials and the 
nasal of this organ there prevails no unfrequent exchange 
(comp. §. 63.). If, also, the Greek /SeA-nW, fieArio-Tos, should 
belong to this class, and the r be an unorganic addition, which 
is wanting in fieA-repos, fieA-Taros, fieA would then give the 
middle step between ^ bhad and mel The ideal positive 
of / 3 eA 77 <i>r, namely ayado$, might be connected with wnv 
agddha, u deep," with which, also, the Gothic ydths (theme 
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ifma) is to be compared, with 6> according to rule, for s*TT d 
(§. 69.), and mcdials for Greek aspirates, according to §. 87. 

299. From the strong theme firm iydns> mentioned at 
§. 298., comes the nominative iyun, witli the suppression 
of the final letter rendered necessary through §. 94. The 
vocative has a short a, and sounds iymu To tynn answers 
the Greek 7a*v, and to the vocative tyan answers lov ; to 
the neuter iyas (N. A. V.), identical with the weak theme, 
corresponds the Latin ins (§. 22.). The Greek, however, 
cannot become repossessed of the 5, which is abandoned 
in Sanskrit in the nominative and vocative masculine for 
legitimate reasons, since it declines its comparative as 
though its theme terminated from the first with v; hence 
accusative iov-a for the Sanskrit lydns-am, Latin 

ior-em (ios-em, §. 22.), genitive tov-og for iyas-as, idr-is. 
However, one might, as Pott has already, I believe, noticed 
somewhere, reduce the contracted forms like /3e\r/a), 
ficAriovg, to an original tocra,tocreg, *ocra£, corresponding to 
tydnsam, iydhsi (neuter plural), iydns-as, iyas-as y the a of 
which, as is so common between two vowels, would be 
rejected.* On the other hand, v, except in [G. Ed. p. 412.] 
comparatives, on the presupposition that the contracted forms 
have rejected an v and not cr, is suppressed only in a few 
isolated words (’AttoATuo, eifccd, arjdous, and a few 

others), which, however, the theoretic derivation of the com¬ 
parative 2 renders very embarrasing. We would therefore 
prefer giving up this, and assuming, that while the Sanskrit 
in the weak, i.e. in the majority of cases, has abandoned 
the former consonant of h$, the Greek, which was still 
less favourable to the vo--, has given up the latter, as 
perhaps one may suppose in the oldest, as it were, pre- 
Grecian period, forms like fieXrtoixra. It is, however, 
remarkable, that while all other European sister lan- 


* Comp. p. 325 G, ed. 
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^gdages have only preserved the last element of tlta' 
comparative ns —the Latin in the form of r —and while 
the Sanskrit also shews more indulgence for the s than 
for the n, the Greek alone has preserved the nasal; 
so that in the comparative it differs in this respect 
from all the other languages. Without the intervention 
of the Sanskrit and Zend it would be hardly possible to 
adduce from the European sister languages a cognate 
termination to the Greek 7ov; or if tor and fcoi/ should 
be compared, one would think rather of a permutation of 
liquids,* than that after the Greek v the prototype of the 
Latin r, namely cr, has originally existed. 

300. In Zend, the superlatives in ista are more 

numerous than the corresponding ones in Sanskrit, and re¬ 
quire no authentication. With regard to their theory, 
Burnouf has rendered important service, by his excellent 
[G. Ed. p. 413.] treatise on the Vahista; and his remarks are 


§L 


also useful to us in Sanskrit Grammar. In form 
isla stands nearer to the Greek ictto-s than the Indian ishtha , 
and is completely identical with the Gothic ista, nom, ist'-s 
(§. 135.), as the Zend frequently exhibits t for the Sanskrit 
aspirates. The comparative form which belongs to ista is 
much more rare, but perhaps only on account of the want of 
occasion for its appearance in the authorities which have been 
handed down to us, in which, also, the form in tara can 
only scantily be cited. An example of the comparative 
under discussion is the feminine masyela, which 

occurs repeatedly, and to which I have already elsewhere 
drawn attention.! It springs from the positive base 


* Corap. $.20. 

•f Berl. Jahrb. 1831. I. p. 372. I then conceived this form to be thus 
arrived at, that the y of the Sanskrit tyast had disappeared, as in the geni¬ 
tive termination from Tag sya ; after which the i must have passed intoy. 
Still the above view of the case, which is also the one chosen by Burnouf, 
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masas , “ great " (masu, masah , masanh , §§. 56°. 5G b .), 
and confirms, like other Zend forms, the theory which holds 
good for the Sanskrit, that other suffixes fall away before 
the exponents of the comparative and superlative relation 
under discussion. If yehi is compared with the Sanskrit 
feminine base iyasi, the loss of the i shews itself, and then 
the a has, through the power of assimilation of the y (§. 42.), 
become and s has, according to §. 53., become A. In 
the loss of the i the Zend coincides with the Sanskrit forms 
like srt-yas, mentioned at p. 397, with which, also, bhu-yas, 
“more,” and jya-yas, “older,” agree. Greek comparatives 
with a doubled a before cov, as Kpcicrcron>, jSpacrcrcor, eXacracov, 




are based on this; which, according to a law of euphony 
very universally followed in Prakrit, have assimilated the y to 
the preceding consonant, as elsewhere aAAor [G. Ed. p. 414.j 
from aXyos, Gothic alya Latin alius, Sanskrit anya, are 
explained (Demonstrative Bases, p. 20). In Prakrit, in the 
assimilations which are extremely common in this dialect, 
the weaker consonant assimilates itself to the stronger, 
whether this precedes or follows it; thus anna, “the 
other,” from anya , corresponds to the Greek <x\\os ; the San¬ 
skrit tasya, “ hujus” becomes tassa ; bhavishyati, “he will 
be," becomes bkavismdi ,* divya, “heavenly," divva ; from 


is simpler, and closer at hand, although the other cannot be shewn to be 
impossible ; for it is certain that if the y of iyas had disappeared in Zend# 
it would fall to the turn of the preceding t to become y. 

* Comp. €(rcroy.ai t from rV^o/xat, with ^qtfa sydmi , in composition with 
attributive Yerbs. It may be allowed here preliminarily to mention 
another interesting Prakrit form of the future, which consists in this, that 
the Sanskrit s passes into k, but the syUablo n ya is contracted to f, 
herein agreeing with the Latin \ in ms, erit, amabis , amabit, &c.; as, 
karihm “ thou willst make,” from kanshyad ; sahihimi, “ I will endure,” 
from sakifhydnn, instead of the medial form *ahishyi (Urvasi, by Leuz. 

p.69). 

n o 
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*vhich it is clear that v is stronger than y, as it also is 
more powerful than r; hence savva from sarva , “every¬ 
one.” It is remarkable that the i also of iti “ thus as¬ 
similates itself to the following t ; hence, tti, which, in pro¬ 
nunciation, naturally leans upon the word preceding. 
Therefore one might thus also, without presupposition of 
a form ymv, establish the assimilation from As to the 

transition of the consonant of the positive base into a ( Kpei<r- 
-cruiv, /3pa<r-<rti)i/, /3acr-cTCx>v, pacr-cuv, tAac-oxor, &c.), to which 
the y has assimilated, the transition of r, d, 0, into a need 
least of all surprise us (see §. 90.): but with regard to the 
gutturals, the Old Sclavonic may be noticed, in which, be¬ 
sides what lias been remarked in §. 255. (wi.) f y, ?, and e — 
which latter comes very near the vowel combined with a 
y, and is frequently the remainder of the syllable ye — 
exert an influence on a guttural preceding them, similar 
[G. Ed. p. 415.] to that which the comparative y or i produces 
in Greek. Before the i, namely, of the nominative plural, 
and before ye in the dative and locative singular, as before i 
and ye of the imperative, ch becomes *; e.g. yryes-i from 
qryech , as ddcr-aoiv from datr-yuv, from ror^-; g becomes £ 
e. y. pruti from prug , as pcl&v, oA/foir, from peitywv, 6\t£yuv, 
from pey-, oAr/-; k becomes ch, while in Greek k is modified 
in the same way as ^ On account of the contracted nature 
of the £( = 5(r) no assimilation takes place after it, but the y 
entirely disappears, or, in pet£a> v, is pressed into the interior 
of the word (comp. §. 119.), as in apctvosv, which lat¬ 
ter may be akin to the Sanskrit tidhara , “ the under 

(m),” consequently with aphaeresis of the a (comp. §. 401.). 
With the superlative peytvrog compare the Zend 
mazista, where z, according to §. 57„ answers to the San¬ 
skrit h of H|T?r viahat, “great”; while in the above 
masij&hi, as iu the positive mains (euphonically maso), i 
stands irregularly for z , as if the Zend, by its permutation 
of consonants in this word, would vie with the Greek; but 
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We find, Vend. S. p. 214, ^^**9 mazy6 , with z, which I hold 

to be a neuter comparative; thus, gam mazy6 

vidvao , “ the more (literally greater) wise." 

301. As in the Latin comparative a suffix has raised 
itself to universal currency, which in Sanskrit and Greek 
is only sparingly applied, but was, perhaps, originally, 
similarly with the form in tar a, repo-s , in universal use; so 
the German, the Sclavonic, and Lithuanian, in their degrees 
of comparison everywhere attach themselves to the more 
rare forms in Sanskrit and Greek; and indeed in the Gothic 
the suffix of the comparative shews itself in the same short¬ 
ened form in which it appears in the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin, in its combination with the superlative suffix 
(see §. 298. p. 395 &c.), namely, as is; and this most plainly 
in adverbs like mais, “more," whose con- [G.Ed.p.416.] 
nection with comparatives in the Sanskrit, &c., I first pointed 
out in the Berl. Jahrb. (May 1827, p. 742). We must divide, 
therefore, thus, mads] and this word, as well in the base as 
in the termination, is identical with the Latin mag-is (comp. 
Ilfayia-Tos, p. 402); whence it is clear that the Gothic form 
has lost a guttural (compare ma-jor and may-ior ), which, in 
mikils, "great' —which lias weakened the old a to i —appears, 
according to the rule for the removal of letters (§. 87.), as k. 
Mais , therefore, far as it seems to be separated from 
it, is, in base and formation, related to the Zeud maz-yfl 
(from maz-yas ), which we have become acquainted with 
above (p. 415 G. ed.) in the sense of “ more." 

“ Remark.—There are some other comparative adverbs 
in is, of which, the first time I treated of this subject, I 
was not in possession, and which Grimm has since 
(Ill 589, &c.) represented as analogous to mais . He has 
however, afterwards, 1. c. p: 88, agreed, with Fulda, in viewing 
haukis, avmepov, as the genitive of the positive hauhs. “ high." 
Yet haukis stands in exactly the same relation to hau- 
hixa, “the higher,” that mah does to maha, "major." 

i) nd 
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.. Compared with the Zend maz-yu and Greek p€i£-o>v, one 
might believe the z in maiza belonged to the positive base, 
particularly as the Old High German adds a second compara¬ 
tive sulfix to its adverb m&r, answering to the Gothic mais 
(m&rirot 'major') because in mer no formal expression of the 
comparative relation was any longer felt. Raihtis, which 
Grimm wishes to leave under the forms which, III. p. 88, 
are considered as genitive, seems to me properly to signify 
potius, or our redder; and I consider it, therefore, as a com¬ 
parative, although the Old High German rehtes, examined 
from the point of view of the Old High German, can only 
be a genitive, and the comparative adverb is rehtur. The 
comparative ga-rciihtdza , ‘ justior which naay be cited in 
Gothic, does not prevent the assumption that there may 
have been also in use a raihtiza , as in all adjectives 
iza may just as well be expected as 6za; for, together 
with the comparative adverb frumozfi, ‘at first’ (R. xi. 35), 
occurs the superlative frumisfs. Perhaps, however, the 
genius of the Old High German language has allowed itself 
to be deceived through the identity of the comparative 
suffix is witli the genitive termination i-s; and taking some 
obsolete comparatives, which have been transmitted to it 
[G. Ed. p. 417.] for genitives, left them the s f which, in 
evident comparatives, must pass into r; but is also* still re¬ 
tained as s in wirs, ‘pejus.' I prefer to consider, also, allis , 
* omnino,' as a comparative, in order entirely to exclude the 
Gothic apparent genitive adverbs from the class of adjectives. 
In the OJd High German, together with (dies, *omnino' exists 
alles, V iliter which, according to its origin, is an essentially 
different word—through assimilation from (dyes, as above 
(p. 411 G. ed.) aWos —in which the comparative termination, 
in the Latin ali-ler and similar adverbs, is to be observed. The 
probability that these forms, which, to use the expression, 
are clothed as genitives, are, by their origin, comparatives, 
is still further increased thereby, that together with eines, 
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S'semel,’ and anderes , ‘ alt ter,' there occur, also, forms iu the 
guise of superlatives, namely, einest, ‘once 1 (see Graff, 
p. 329), and andcrest, 4 again.' Some comparative adverbs 
of this sort omit, in Gothic, the i of is; thus min-s, 
4 less' (compare minor, minus, for minior, minius), perhaps 
vair-s, 4 worse,‘ which is raised anew into vairsiza, ‘pejor,' 
and may be connected with the Sanskrit avara., ‘posterusS 
as above x ei P^ v was compared with adhara ; seith-s, 
• amplius 9 (from seifhu, ‘late’); and probably, also, suns, 
* stalim,' and anaks, * subito? " 


302, The comparative-suffix is required in Gothic, where 
the consonant s is no longer capable of declension,* an un- 
organic addition, or otherwise the sibilant would have been 
necessarily suppressed. The language, however, preserved 
this letter, as its meaning was still too powerfully per-* 
eeived, by the favourite addition an, which we have seen 
above, though without the same urgent necessity, joined to 
participial bases in nd in their adjective state (§. 289.). As, 
then, s comes to be inserted between two [G. Ed. p. 418.] 
vowels, it must, by §. 86. (5.), be changed into 2 : hence the 
modern theme MAIZAN, from the original MATS, which 
has remained unaltered in.the adverb. The nominative mas¬ 
culine and neuter are, according to §§. 140. 141., muiza, mated. 
On the other hand the feminine base does not develops itself 
from the masculine and neuter base MAI ZAN—ns in general 
from the unorganic bases in an of the indefinite adjectives 


* A base in 8, as the abovementioned mais , would not be distinguished 
lrom the theme in all the cases of the singular, as also in the nominative and 
accusative plural, ns, of final double s, the latter mast be rejected (comp. 
drus, “ fall,” for drus-s from drusa-s , §. 292. 1st Note). In the nominative 
and genitive singular, therefore, the form mais-a must have become mala ; 
just as, in the nominative and accusative plural, where ahman-s comes 
from the theme ahmun. The dative singular is, in bases ending in a con¬ 
sonant, without exception devoid of inflection and so is the accusative* 
in substantives of every kind. 
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feminines arise—but to the original feminine base in 1 , 
which exists in the Sanskrit and Zend, an n is added, as in 
the participle present; thus MAIZETN (ei = h §. 70.), from 
mais + ein, answers to the Zend feminine base of the same 
import, masy&hi\ and Sanskrit forms like TTVtqjfl 

gariyas-t, from yariyas . The nominative maizei may then, 
according to §. 142 ., be deduced from MAIZEIN, or may 
be viewed as a continuation of'the form in Zend and San- 
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skrit which, in the nominative, is identical with the theme 
(§. 137.); in which respect again the participle present 
(§. 290.) is to be compared. These two kinds of feminines, 
namely, of the said participle and the comparative, stand 
in Gothic very isolated ; but the ground of their peculiarity, 
which Jacob Grimm, III. 566, calls still undiscovered (com- 
•pare I. 756), appears to me, through what has been said, to be 
completely disclosed ; and 1 have already declared my opinion 
[G. Ed. p. 419.] in this sense before.* The Old High German 


* Berl. Jahrb. May 1827, p. 743, &.c. Perhaps Grimm had not yet, 
in the passage quoted above, become acquainted with my review of the 
two first parts of his Grammar; since he afterwards (II. 650.) agrees with 
my view of the matter. I find, however, the comparison of the transition 
of the Gothic s into z with that of the Indian 8 into ^ sh inadmis¬ 
sible, as the two transitions rest upon euphonic laws which are entirely 
distinct; of which the one, which obtains in the Gothic (\}. 86. 5.), is just 
os foreign to the Sanskrit, as the Sanskrit ($. 23. and Gramm. Crit 101 H .) 
is to the Gothic. It is further to he observed, that, on account of the 
difference of these laws, the Sanskrit TJ sh remains also in the superlative, 
where the Gothic lias always st , not zt. In respect to Greek, it may 
here he further remarked, that Grimm, 1. c. p.661, in that language, also, 
admits an original s in tlie comparative; which he, however, does not 
look for after the v of w>v, as appears from §, 299., but before it; so that 
lie wishes to divide thus cov, as an abbreviation of fieyifav ; and regards 
the f not as a corruption of the y, as Buttmann also assumes, but as 
a comparative character, as in the kindred Gothic ma-tza. The Greek 
a^, ov, would, according to this, appear identical with the unorganic Gothic 
an in MAIZAN; while we have assigned it, in §.299., a legitimate 
foundation, by tracing it back to the Sanskrit &ns* 
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brought its feminine comparatives iuto the more usual 
path, and gives, as corresponding to the Gothic minnizei, 
“the lesser 5 ’ (fern-), not minniri, but minnira, The Gothic 
sibilant, however, was, in the High German comparatives, in 
the earliest period transmuted into r, whence, in this respect, 
minniro, minnira , has more resemblance to the Latin minor 
than to the Gothic minniza , minnizei . 

303. The comparative suffix in the Gothic, besides is, 
iz-un, exhibits also the form 6s, 6z-an: it is, however, 
more rare; but in the Old High German has become so 
current, that there are more comparatives in it in oro 
(nominative masculine), 6ra (nominative feminine and 
neuter), than in iro , ira, or ero, era. The few forms in 
OZAN which can be adduced in Gothic are, svinthdza, 
“fortior" (nominative masculine), fr6doza, “prudenttor,” 
frumdza, “prior” hlasuza, u hilarior” gnraihtdza , “ jusfior” 
framafdrdza , “provectior crlate,” usdttudoza , " soliiciiior,” 
unsvikunthdza , “ inclarior ” (Massmanu, p. 47), and the ad¬ 
verbs sniumundds, “ cn and alyaleilcds, “ercpcof.” 
How, then, is the 6 in these forms to be explained, 
contrasted with the i of IS, IZAS? I believe only 
as coming from the long a of the Sanskrit strong themes 
iydhs or yans (§§. 299. 300.), with d, according to rule, for 
^ d (§. 69.). If one starts from the latter [G. Ed. p. 420.] 
form, which, in the Zend, is the only one that can be 
adduced, then, beside the nasal, which is lost also in the Latin 
and in the weak cases in the Sanskrit, ydns has lost in 
the Gothic either the d or the y (■*/), which, when the 
d is suppressed, must be changed into a vowel. The 
Gothic os, 6z, and still more the Old High German dr, 
correspond, therefore, exactly to the Latin or in minor , 
minor-is, for minior . There is reason to assume that, in 
the Gothic, originally y and d existed in juxta-position to 
one another; and that for minniza, u the lesser/' was used 
minvyoza , and for frdddza, “ the more intelligent,” frddydza. 
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The forms which have lost the y are represented in Lathi 
by minor , minus , and plus , and those with o suppressed by 
mag-is. One cannot, however, in Gothic, properly require 
any superlatives in OSTA , nom. fist'-s, corresponding to the 
comparatives in os, 6z; because this degree in the San¬ 
skrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin always springs from the 
form of the comparative, contracted to is, ish. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite regular, that, to the frumdza, “ prior," corresponds 
a frumists, “ primus P not fruinosls. To the remaining 
comparatives in oza the superlative is not yet adduced; 
but in the more recent dialects the comparatives have 
formed superlatives with 6, after their fashion; and thus, 
in the Old High German, 6st- usually stands in the super- 


§L 


lative, where the comparative has or: the Gothic furnishes 
two examples of this confusion of the use of language, in 
lasivdsts, “ infirmissimus ” (I Cor. xii. 22.), and armdsts, “ miser - 
rimus ” (1 Cor. xv. 19.). 

304. In the rejection of the final vowel of the positive base 
before the suffixes of intensity the German agrees with the 
cognate languages; hence sut'Aza , from SUTU*, “sweet 

[G. Ed. p. 421.] hard'-iza , from HAKDU, “hard”; seith-s 
(thanu-seifhs, u amplius ”), from SEITHU , “late”; as in the 
Greek rjStuv from 'HAY, and in the Sanskrit laghiyas from 
laghu, “light.” Ya is also rejected; hence spkl'-iza, from 
SEEDY A, “late” (see p. 358, Note 7.); reik'~izci } from 
RE1KYA , u rich.” One could not therefore regard the 6, in 
forms lik efrdddza, as merely a lengthening of the a in FRO DA 
(§. 69.), as it would be completely contrary to the principle 
of these formations, not only not to suppress the final vowel 
of the positive base, but even to lengthen it. The expla¬ 
nation of the comparative 6 given at §. 303. remains therefore 
the only one that can be relied upon. 


* The positive does not occur, hut the Sanskrit sivddu-8 and Greek fjSvs 
lead us to expect a final u. 
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305. In the Old Sclavonic, according to Dobrowsky, p. 332, 
&c., the comparative is formed in three ways, namely, 

(i) By masculine ii f feminine shi , neuter yee, as, 

"the better (in.) unshi, "the better (f.)"; unyee , "the best 
(n.),” from a positive which has been lost, as b r ttizn , melior , 
and dfxciv cor; and it is perhaps connected in its base with 
the latter, so that a may have become u (§. 255. a.), but y , 2, 
as frequently occurs with n ; and this m, with the preceding 
o, has become u («).'* il'/rm, “the lesser, (m .)^ 1 fetn. menshi , 
neuter mnyee , spring, in like manner, from a positive which 
has been lost. “ the greater,*' fern, bolshi , neuter bolype , 

may be compared with the Sanskrit baliy&n, “the stronger’’ 
(p. 396), fern, bciltyad' 9 neuter baliyas ,f For [G. Ed. p. 422.] 
both is also used bolypi ; and all the remaining comparatives 
which belong to this class have yet for ii, and thus answer 
better to the neuter form yep. If, as appears to be the case, the 
form yei is the genuine one, then ye answers to the Sanskrit 
yas of jyd-yas, bhu-yas , srd-yas, &e. (§. 300.), and the loss of the 
s is explained by §.255. (£.): the final i of ye-i, however, is the 
definitive pronoun (§. 284.), for comparatives always follow, 
in the masculine and neuter, the definite declension. In the 
feminine in sJd it is easy to recognise the Sanskrit si of iyas-i, 
o rycis-i, and herewith also the Gothic^ * (oblique theme ZE1N, 


* The a in dficivcov appears to me to he privative; so that fxcivav would 
seem to be a sister form to the Latin minor , Gothic minniza y Sclavonic 
mnii; and d^ivcov would properly signify “ the not lesser,” “ the not 
more trifling.” Perhaps this word is also inherent in omnia; so that o 
for a would he the negation, which, In Latin, appears as in ; where il 
may he observed, that, in Sanskrit, a-sakrit , literally “not once,” has taken 
the representation of the meaning “several times.” 

t The positive velil y with v for b and e for o, occurs only in this de¬ 
finite form (Dobr. p. 320); the primitive and indefinite form must bo vel 
With respect to the stronger o corresponding to the weaker letter c 
($.255. a.), bolit , in tho positive, answers to the manner in which vowels 
are strengthened in Sanskrit, as mentioned at 208. 
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j\ US G. ed.); that is to say, bol-shi , 14 the greater (feiu.),^ 
corresponds to the Sanskrit bally ash “ the stronger 

(f.),” and menshi , “ the lesser,” to the Gothic minn-izeu While, 
therefore, the Sclavonic masculine and neuter have lost the s 
of the Sanskrit yas , the feminine has lost the ya of ya$-i * This 
feminine sin , also, in departure from (2) and (3), keeps free 
from the definite pronoun. There are some comparative 
adverbs in e , as the abbreviation of ye (§. 255. n.), which in 
like manner dispense with the definite pronoun; thus, lind, 
“ better”; bole , “greater”—in Servian MSS. uvye, bolye ; 

[G. Ed. p. 423.] pache f 44 more,” probably related to 7ra^f, 
7 r ao-o-uv; so that (which is very obscure) the final vowel of 
pache for pach-ye, for reasons which have been given before, 
is, in fact, identical with the Greek cro of 7rdo--croi/, for iraa-you. 
The ch of pache may, according to p. 415 G. ed., be regarded 
as a modification of k, as the first a of Tracr&ov has developed 
itself from %. Thus the f of dol£-ype, “longer” (neuter and 
adverbial), as euphonic representative of the y of do!g t dolga t 
dohjo (lovgusy a, um), answers remarkably to the Greek f 
in pctXoiv, 6A/£ojv, for peiy cot/, oAtyuv, That, however, the 
positive dolg is connected with the Greek needs 

scarce to be mentioned. Somewhat more distant is the 
Sanskrit dirgha-s , of the same meaning, in which 

the frequently-occurring interchange between r and l is 


* It may be proper here to call remembrance to the past gerund, 
properly a participle, which in the strong cases vans, nom. masc. van for 
va7i», fom. ushi , neuter vat (for ms), corresponds to the Sanskrit of the 
reduplicated preterite in vas. The Old Sclavonic has here, in the nomi¬ 
native masculine, where the a should stand at tho end, lost this letter, 
according to f.255. (/.), as by-v , u qui fuit” but by-vshi, “ queefuit ” ; 
and in the masculine also, in preference to the comparative, the s again 
appears in the oblique cases, because there, in the Sanskrit, after the s 
follow terminations beginning with a vowel; so in rek-sh , U eum qui dixit” 
the sh corresponds to the Sanskrit vam-ain, as rurud-vdh$-am t “eum qui 
jdoravit” 
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; be noticed (§.20.). The t of coA^of. however, shews 

itself, by the evidence of the Sclavonic and Sanskrit, to be 
an organic addition. Let cjaryce , u pejus," be compared 
with the Sanskrit gariyas, i( gravius," from guru , “heavy”— 
according to Burnouf’s correct remark from garu t as this 
adjective is pronounced in Pali—through the assimilating 
influence of the final u, to which the kindred Greek /3apvg has 
permitted no euphonic reaction. 

(2) The second, by far the most prevalent form of the 
Old Sclavonic comparative, is nominative masculine shii , 
feminine shaya , neuter shee . The i of shii is the definitive 
pronoun, which, in the feminine, is ya , and in the neuter e 
for ye (§§. 282. 284.). After the loss, then, of this pronoun, 
there remains ski, sha , she; and these are abbreviations of 
shyo, shya t shye t as we have seen, p. 332, G. ed., the adjective 
base S1AYO (nominative sivy), before its union with the 
defining j, contracted to sini (sini-i, neuter sine-e for sinye-ye. 
The definite feminine of SINYO is sinya-ya; and as to the 
feminine comparatives not being shya-ya hut sha-ya , this 
rests on the special ground that sibilants gladly free 
themselves from a following y, especially [G. Ed. p. 424.] 
before a (Dobrowsky, p. 12); so in the feminine nomi¬ 
natives ditsha , sits ha , chnsha , for snsya , See. (Dohr. p. 279). 
The relation of the comparative form under discussion 
to the Sanskrit qu yas and Zend yas (p. 401) 


is therefore to be taken thus, that the ya which precedes 
the sibilant is suppressed, as in the above feminines in 
shi; but for it, at the end, is added an unorganic YO, 
which corresponds to the Gothic-Lithuanian YA in the 
themes AWY^ NAUYA , “ new, 11 answering to vf* nava, 
AOJU, NEC, Sclavonic AGIO. This adjunct YO has 
preserved the comparative sibilant m the masculine 
and neuter, which, in the first formation, must yield to 
the euphonic law, §.255. (/.) Examples of this se¬ 
cond formation are, uv-shn, “the better (m.),” feminine 
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Atn-nhaya , neuter un-shrc; pUst-shiz from pUst, theme PUSTO, 
“ desert. Hence it is clear that the final vowel of the 
positive base is rejected, as in all the cognate languages, 
however difficult the combination of the t with sh. Even 


whole suffixes are rejected, in accordance with §.298.; as, 
glub-shu from yltibnk, “ deep ” (definite, gWjoky-i), sladshii 
from sladok, “sweet.”* 

(3) Masculine yeishii, feminine yeishoya, neuter yeishce „• 
but after sch, sli, and ch, ai stands for yet: and this at evidently 
stands only euphonically for yai, since the said sibilants, as 

[G. Ed. p. 425.] has been already remarked, gladly divest 
themselves of a following y. hence blmch-ahhn, “the 
better (masculine), from blag (theme BLAGO), “ good,”t 
since g, through the influence of the y following, gives 
way to a sibilant, which has subsequently absorbed 
the y ; compare for dAiy-tW, o\ty-yu>v (p. 402): 

so tish-aishil from tick (theme TICIIO), “still,”! as in 
the Greek dia-au from ro^oy. As example of the form 


* I hold ho, whence in the nom. masc. k, for the suffix of the positive 
base, bnt the preceding o for the final vowel of the lost primitive; and 
this o corresponds either to a Sanskrit a, according to $. 255. (a.), or to an 
7 u, according to §.255. (c); for example, tano-k, “thin,” theme 
TANOKO , corresponds to the Sanskrit tanu-s, “thin,” Greek raw, and 
slado-k to the Sanskrit swadu-s, “ sweet,” with exchange of the v for l, 
according to $.20. Tims the above s/ad-shu shews itself to he originally 
identical, as well in the suffix of the positive as of the other degrees with 
tho Greek i)«-.'*» and Gothic rut iza ($.304.), far as the external diffe¬ 
rence may separate them; and to the Sclavonic is due, as to the truer 
preservation of the fundamental word, the preference above the Greek 
and Gothic, although, on account of the unexpected transition of the 
v into l, the origin of the Sclavonic word is more difficult to recognise. 

t Dobrowsky says (p.334)from blagyi{(h\s is the definite,sec $.284.): 
it is, however, evident that the comparative has not arisen from the adjec¬ 
tive compounded with a pronoun, but from the simple indefinite one. 

1 Compare the Sanskrit adverb tiiehn'im, “ still, silent,” and refer to 
>).255. (m ). 
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SSwfth yet, yun-yeishii, “junior,” from yun, may serve. 
Whence comes, then, the yei or ai (for yai), which distin¬ 
guishes this formation from the second P It might be sup¬ 
posed that to the first formation in yei, where, for example, 
also yun-yet, “the younger (m.)occurs, that of the 
second has also been added, as in Old High German 
mSrero, “ the greater 11 (masculine), and in Gothic, probably, 
vairsiza, “the worse 11 (p. 405), are raised twice to the com¬ 
parative degree; and as, in Persian, the superlatives in terin, 
in my opinion, contain, as their last element, the compara¬ 
tive iydiis , which forms, in the nominative masculine, 

i yd.n, and from this could be easily contracted to in. In 
Persian the comparative is formed through tar ; as, behter, 
“ the better, 11 whence behtemn, “ the best M Now it deserves 
remark, that in Old Sclavonic the formation before us fre¬ 
quently occurs with a superlative meaning, while in the 
more modern dialects the superlative relation is expressed 
through the comparative with nai , “ more, 11 prefixed (pro¬ 
bably from mai = Gothic mais, according to §. 225. /.). The 
only objection to this mode of explanation [G. Ed. p. 420.] 
is this, that the element of the first formation ye-l has not 
once laid aside the definitive pronoun i, which is foreign 
to the comparative; so that therefore in yun-yeishii the 
said pronoun would be contained twice. There is, how¬ 
ever, another way of explaining this yehhii or (y)m$hii a 
namely, as an exact transmission of the Sanskrit tyas or yas, 
from which the second formation has only preserved the 
sibilant; but the third, together with this letter, may have 
retained also that which preceded. Still, even in this method, 
the i of yeh (y)ai, is embarrassing, if it be not assumed that 
it owes its origin to a transposition of the i of iya. 

306. As to the remark made at p. 400, that among the 
European languages the Greek only has preserved the 
nasal, which the Sanskrit shews in the strong cases of the 
comparative suffix iyAns, I must here admit a limitation in 
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^^feivour of the Lithuanian, which, exceeding in this point 
the Greek, continues not only the nasal,* but also the com¬ 
parative sibilant through all the cases. For an example, 
geresnis, “the better' 1 (in.), may serve, with which we would 
compare the Sanskrit ganydnsam , u graviorem'' (nominative 
gartydn). It may be, but it is not of much consequence 
to us, that geresnis and gariydns (strong theme) are also 
connected in the positive base ; so that, as according to 
p. 398, in Greek and Gothic goodness is measured by depth, 
in Lithuanian it is measured by weight. The Sanskrit com¬ 
parative under discussion means, also, not only “ heavier," 
or “ very heavy," but also, according to Wilson, " highly 
venerable." In order, however, to analyze the Lithuanian 
geresnis , we must observe that geresnis stands for geresnias , 
and the theme is clearly GERESNIA ; hence genitive 
gertsnio , dative geresniam; as gero } gerdm , from gera-s. 

[G. Ed. p. 427.] The termination ia , therefore—for which 
ya might be expected, the y of which, as it appears for 
the avoiding of a great accumulation of consonants, has 
been resolved into i —-corresponds to the unorganiu addi¬ 
tion which we, p. 411, have observed in Sclavonic compara¬ 
tives. We have now geresn remaining, which I regard 
as a metathesis from gerensA through wdiich we come 
very near the Sanskrit gariydns. But we come still 
nearer to it through the observation, that, in Lithuanian, e 
is often produced by the euphonic influence of a preceding 
y or i (§. 193). We believe, therefore, that here also we 
may explain geresn as from geryasn (geryans ), and further 
recall attention to the Zend mahg&hi (§. 300.). 


* In the Lith. comparative adverbs like daugiaus , “more, rnazaus, 
u less,” I regard the u as the vocalization of the n; tlins daugiaus from 
daugiaus, where ffl7W=Skr. iydns of the strong cases. 

f This has been already alluded to by Grimm (III. G3o, Note *), who 
has, 1 low ever, given the preference to another explanation, by which esnis 
is similarly arrived at with the Latin minus. 
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e emphasis upon the e of geresnis may be attibutable 
to the original length in the Sanskrit strong theme gariydhs. 
Hence the astonishing accuracy may justly be celebrated 
with which the Lithuanian, even to the present day, con¬ 
tinues to use the Sanskrit comparative suffix tydhs, or 
rather its more rare form preferred in Zend ydns. 

307. The Lithuanian superlative suffix is only another 
modification of the comparative. The nasal, that is to 
say, which in the latter is transposed, is, in the superlative, 
left in its original place : it is, however, as often happens, 
resolved into w.* and to the s which ends the theme in 


the Sanskrit, which, in Lithuanian, is not declinable (§. 128.), 
is added ia : hence GERAUSIA, the nominative of which, 
however, in departure from geresnis , has dropped, not the 
a, but the i ; thus gerama-s , gen. gerausio , and, in the femi¬ 
nine, gerausa , gerausios ; in which forms, [G. Ed. p. 428.] 
contrary to the principle which is very generally followed 
in the comparative and elsewhere, the i has exercised no 
euphonic influence. 

“ Remark.—-With respect to the Sanskrit gradation- 
suffixes tara , tama, I have further to add, that they also oc¬ 
cur in combination with the inseparable preposition ut; 
hence vt-tara, ‘the higher," ut-tama , ‘the highest,’ as above 
(§. 295.) af-tumci , and in Latin ex-timus, in-timus. I think, 
however, I recognise the base of ut-tara, ut-tama, in the 
Greek vs of vor-repos, va-raros, with the unorganic spir. asp., 
as in eKarepos, corresponding to the Sanskrit dkatara-s , and 
with cr from r (compare §. 99.), in which it is to be remarked 
that also in the Zend for vt-tara, ut-tama, according to 
§. 102., us-tara, us-tema, inight be expected. 


* Comp. §• 255. (jj .) ; ni addition to which it may bo here further 
remarked, that in all probability the u also in Gothic conjunctives like 
haitau 5 haihailyau ) is of nasal origin. 
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308. I. In the designation of the number one great dif¬ 
ference prevails among the Indo-European languages, 

which springs from this, that this number is expressed by 
pronouns of the Sd person, whose original abundance 
affords satisfactory explanation regarding the multiplicity 
of expressions for one . The Sanskrit $kci* whose com¬ 
parative we have recognised in the Greek eKarepog , is, in 
my opinion, the combination of the demonstrative base e, 
of which hereafter, with the interrogative base ha , which 
also, in combination with api , “also” (nom. inasc. hVpi ), 

signifies “whoever 1 '; and even without this api, if an in¬ 

terrogative expression precedes, as Bhagavad-Gita, II. 21, 

hathan sa purushali 
Purtha han gh&iayati hanti ham, 44 How can this person, O 
Partha, cause one to be slain, (or)slay one? 11 The Zend A5»n?xi 
[G. Ed. p. 429.] a$vn, is connected with the Sanskrit pro¬ 
nominal adverbs dra, 44 also, 1144 only, 11 &e., and team, 44 so,” of 
which the latter is an accusative, and the former, perhaps, 
an instrumental, according to the principle of the Zend lan¬ 
guage (§. 158.). The Gothic ain-s , theme AINA , our einer, 
is based on the Sanskrit defective pronoun 6na (§. 72.) whence, 
among others, comes the accusative masculine ena~m, ^ this/' 
To this pronominal base belongs, perhaps, also the Old Latin 
oinos t which occurs in the Scipionian epitaphs, from which 
the more modern Anns may be deduced, through the usual 
transition of the old 6 into u , which latter is lengthened 
to make up for the i suppressed. Still unus shews, also, a 
surprising resemblance to the Sanskrit unci-s , which pro¬ 
perly means 44 less,” and is prefixed to the higher numerals 
in order to express diminution by o lj e; as, dnavinshaii, 
“ umlevujmtK' ttnatrinshat “ undetrigMa” I his ikus could 
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rtpi have appeared in Latin, more accurately retained than- 
under the form of unu-s, or, more anciently, uno-s . The 
Greek f EN is founded, it is highly probable, in like manner, 


Csr 


on the demonstrative base $na, and has lost its final 
vowel, as the Gothic Alls!A, in the masculine nominative 
aim: with respect to the e for 6 compare eKarepog. On the 
other hand, o?of, “ unicus if it has arisen from otvog compare 
vinos), as yae/'f to from pel^ova, has retained the Indian diph¬ 
thong more truly, and has also preserved the final vowel 
of ^ ena. If oVof, the number one in dice, really has 
its name from the idea of unity, one might refer 
tills word to the demonstrative base ana , Sclavonic 
ONO (nominative on , “that”), which also plays a part 
in the formation of words, where ovt] corresponds to 
the Sanskrit suffix and (feminine of the masculine and 
neuter ana), if it is not to be referred to the medial 
participle in ana, as piovY] to mdna . The Old Sclavonic, ynVtn, 
“ one,' 1 is clearly connected with the Sanskrit ddu “the 
first,’ 5 with y which has been prefixed according to ; . 255. (??.): 
on the other hand, in the Lithuanian u icna-s , [G- Ed. p. 430.] 
if it is connected with the Gothic AINA and Sanskrit 
$na, an unorganic w has been prefixed. In regard to 
to the ie for F £ compare, also, wies-te, u knowledge,” with 
JtfW vSclmi, “ I know.” 

“Remark.—The German has some remarkable expres¬ 
sions. in which the number one lies very much concealed 
as to its form, and partly, too, as to its idea: they are, in 
Gothic, huihs, “one-eyed,” havfs , “one-handed,” halls, 
“lame,” and halbs, “half.” In all these words the num¬ 
ber one is expressed by ha; and in this syllable I recog¬ 
nise a corruption of the abovementioned Sanskrit of ka for 
ika, “one/ 1 which is fp united on the universal rule 
for the mutation of consonants (§. 87.). It would be 
erroneous to refer here to the Zend ha of 
ha-kerct, “ once ” (Sanskrit WfiT mkrit), ah the Zend w h 
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stands, without exception, for the Sanskrit * to which 
the h in Gothic never corresponds* J. Grimm compares 
haitis with erreus (II. 316), not with the purpose of following 
out the origin of these cognate words, but in order to 
prove the transition of the tenuis into the aspirate ; for the 
simple aspiration stands in Gothic instead of kh, which 
is wanting. These words are, however, so far connected, 
that, in both, the word eye is contained. It is only the 
question whether the one-eyed in Latin has also lost the 
other eye, and if the blind (ccecus), in regard to etymology, 
has not preserved one eye left. This appears to me 
more probable than that the blind in Gothic should reco¬ 
ver his sight, though but with one eye. The theme of 
haihs is HAIHA: one may, then, divide IIAIHA into 
HA-IHJ or into II- AIHA; thus the latter portion of tins 
compound word is assuredly connected with the word if 
ak$Jia t “eye,” in Sanskrit, which only occurs at the end of 
compounds ; so that of the compounded ^ ksh only the first 
portion is left, while the Zend ashi, “eye - which, in 

like manner. I have found only at the end of compound words, 


as 9i csvas-ashim, the six-eyed has pre¬ 
served the last element: the Latin ocus , however (the primi¬ 
tive base of oculus ), preserves only the first like the Gothic. If 
in HAIHA the diphthong ai is left entirely to the share of the 
eye, we must assume that the a is introduced through the 
euphonic influence of the h (§. 82.), and that ATHA stands for 
[G. Ed. p. 431 ] IHA , and this for AHA ; as fimf from 
xra pancha; ft civ dr from *TRTT chatwdr. But if the a of HAIHA 
is allotted to the numeral, which appears to me more correct, 
then the h in this word has not introduced any euphonic a , 
because, with the aid of the first member of the compound, the 


- Connected, however, with this designation of "one,” which is taken 
from the pronominal base aa (Greek 6), may be the Greek A m AirAow. 
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^disposition of the h to ai was already satisfied. We must 
further recall attention to the Latin codes , in which, 
however, the notion of unity is evidently represented only 
by the c, for the o must be left to the ocles as a derivative 
from oculus : cacus , however, if ce is the correct way of 
writing, and if the number one is contained therein, would 
spring from ca-rcus; and the Indian a, therefore, is weak¬ 
ened, as in Gothic, to i, which, in Latin compounds, is the 
usual representative of an a of the base (§. C.). Let us 
now examine the one-handed. Its theme is, in Gothic, 
IIA UFAy nominative abbreviated liaufs ; so that here, as in a 
skein, two bases and a pronominal remnant, as mark of case, 
lie together. The numeral is here the most palpable ele¬ 
ment: it is more difficult to search out the hand. In the 
isolated state no theme nfa could be expected; but in com¬ 
pounds, and also in prefixed syllables of reduplication, 
a radical vowel is often rejected; as, in the Sanskrit 
irfan jagmimny “ we went,'" of the root gamy only gm is 
left; and in the Greek, ithttu) for 7r<7reT6>, IIET, which corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanskrit UK paU “ to fall,” is abbreviated to 
7rr. We shall, therefore, be compelled to assume that a vowel 
has fallen out between the n and/of HA-NFA. If it was an ! 
which was displaced, then - NIFA might pass as a transposi¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit “hand,'" with / for p , accord¬ 

ing to §. 87, In HA-LTAy « lamenominative holts— must. 
ha again pass for a numeral, and ha-Itci may originally signify 
“ one-footed,” for it is (Mark ix. 45.) opposed to the Gothic 
(vans fdfuns habrmdin, “having two feet,” where it is said 
4 it is better for thee to enter into life with one foot, than 
having two feet to be oast into hell.’ It is at least certain, 
that a language which had a word for one-footed would 
very fitly have applied it in this passage. If the last element, 
however, in HA-LTA means the foot, we must remember 
that, in Sanskrit, several appellations of this member are 
derived from roots which mean “ to go.* Now 7 , there is, in 
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Gothic, a root LITH , “to go," with an aspirated t, indeed; 
but in compounds the consonants do not always remain 
on the same grade which they adopt in the simple word; 

[G. Ed. p. 432 .] e.cj. the l of (juatuor appears as d in many 
derivatives and compounds, without this d thereby dissembling 
its original identity with the t of qnaiuor and chatur. 
So, then, IIA-LTA may stand for HA-LITH A ; and it may 


be remarked, that from the root LIT comes, also, lit}ms, “the 
limb,” as that which is moveable. Before I pass on to 
the explanation of halb f I must mention that J. Grimm 
divides the pronoun sclber , as it appears to me very pro¬ 
perly, into two parts; so that the syllable si of the 
Gothic silba devolves on the reciprocal (sci-na t si-s, si-k). 
With respect to the last portion, he betakes himself to 
a verb leiban, “to remain," and believes that silba may, 
perhaps, have the meaning of “that which remains in 
itself, enduring.” Be this as it may, it is clear that halbs 
—the theme is IIALB A —might be, with equal right, divided 
iuto two parts; and it appears to me, that, according to its 
origin, this word can have no better meaning than, per¬ 
haps, “containing a part"; so that the ideas one and a 
part , remnant , or something similar, may be therein ex¬ 
pressed, and, according to the principle of the Sanskrit 
possessive compounds, the notion of the possessor must be 
supplied, as in the already explained haihs, “having one 
eye." In the Gothic, also, laiba means “ remnant." It 
scarcely needs remark, that italb is no original and simple 
idea, for which a peculiar simple word might be ex¬ 
pected, framed to express it. The half is one part of the 
whole, and, in fact, equal to the absent part. The Latin 
dimidius is named after the middle through which the division 
went. The Zend has the expression AiGToxy naSma, for halb , 
according to a euphonic law for nemo , v^hich in Sanskrit, 
among other meanings, signilies “ part': this is probably 
the secondary meaning, and the half, as part of the whole, 
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the original. If it is so, vtr n$ma appears to me a very 
ingenious designation for a half, for it is a regular contrac¬ 
tion of ?T na , “not, 0 and ima , “this or that 0 ; and the 
demonstrative therefore points at the “this or that ” portion 
of the whole excluded by the negative na. In Sanskrit, 
half) is termed, among other appellations, *rcf* sdmi, in 
which one recognises both the Latin semi and the Greek r}pa\ 
and the three languages agree in this also, that they use 
this word only without inflection at the beginning of com¬ 
pounds. As to its origin, sdmi may be viewed as a 
regular derivative from *TR sama t “ equal, 0 “ similar," by a 
suffix t, by which the suppression of the final vowel, and 
widening of the initial vowel of the primitive, become 7 ieces- 
sary. If this explanation is well founded, [G. Ed. p. 433.] 
then in this designation of halb only one part of the whole, 
and, indeed, one equal to the deficient part, would be ex¬ 
pressed, and the sdmi would be placed as erepov over 
against the deficient erepov ; and the Sanskrit and German 
supply each other s deficiencies, so that the former expresses 
the equality, the latter the unity, of the part; i.c. each of 
the two languages only semi-expresses the half. As to 
the relation, however, of the Greek rjfxiavg to rj/ja, it follows 
from what has been already said—that the latter is not an 
abbreviation of the former, but the former is a derivation 
from the latter; and indeed I recognise in crv the Sanskrit 
possessive swa, “ suu$," which, remarkably enough, in Zeud 
enters into combinations with numerals with the meaning 
“ part"; e.g. thri-shva , “a third part," 

chafhrit-shva, 44 a fourth part.” In the accusative these 
words, accoiding to §. 42., arc written f* thri-shu-wiy 
$}}££)>■' chathru-skum, of which the last member comes 
very near to the Greek crvv of rj^tavv. ''Hpu-aug means 
therefore, “having one equal part,” and the simple rjfit 
means only the equal. The Sanskrit designation of 44 the 
whole 11 deserves further to be mentioned, ***** sa-kala-s, 
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.^i^whicb, as signifying that which joins the parts and unites them, 
is opposed to the German halb as applying to one part, and 
in a measure furnishes a commentary and guarantee for the 
correctness of my view of the latter. The word ot&cJ sakala 
consists, though this is scarcely perceptible, of H sa , 4 ‘ with,' 1 
and kald , 44 part," so that, if the latter is regarded 

in the dual relation—and the last member of a compound 


may express each of the three numbers —sakala ex¬ 
presses that in which the two parts are together. Thus the 
word otto sam-aqra , “ full," is used especially in regard to 
the moon, as a body with points, i. e. that in which the two 
points touch one another. Transposed into Greek relations of 
sound sakala-s would give, perhaps, 6koKo f, or okeAos, or 
oKoAosi but from this the present oAog has rejected the middle 
syllallable, as is the case in Kopos, Kovpos, compared with 
JpUTtf kumdra-s, 44 a boy.” 

309. II. The theme of the declension is, in Sanskrit, diva, 
which is naturally inflected with dual terminations: the 
Gothic gives for it iva, according to §. 87., and inflects it, in 
the want of a dual, as plural, but after the manner of pronouns: 

[G. Ed. p. 434.] nominative tvai, tvds, iva,; dative tvahn; ac¬ 
cusative tv am, t/ivus t tva* The Sanskrit displays in the dual 


# One would expect tv6 f on account of the form being monosyllabic 
($.231.). In the genitive masculine and neuter I should look for tvi-zS, 
after the analogy of thl-ze, “horum from THA % or tvaizS, according to the 
analogy of the definite adjectives ($.287. p. 374 G. cd.), and according to the 
common declension tv*-c (p. 276). However, the form tvaddyd occurs three 
times in the sense of duorufu ; whence it is clear that the genitive of the 
base TK4 was no longer in use in the time of Ulfila. The form tvaddy'-c 
belongs to a theme TVADDYA (as hary'-e from HA/iYA), and appears, 
from the ordinal number, which in Sanskrit is du'idtya for dwa-thja^ to 
have introduced itself into the cardinal number. From tvaddye , by 
rejecting both the d—of which one is, besides, superfluous—and by 
changing the y into a vowel, we arrive at the Old High German zucio, 
according to Isid. ssueh/6 , as fior from fidvor; also definite, zueiGrd, which, 
in Gothic, would he tvaddyaizL Grimm appears, on the other hand, to 

have 
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difference between the pronominal declension and the 

ordinary one, and divdu is declined like vrik&u (p. 274), 
chve feminine like dhdre (p. 285), and dwe neuter like ddn$ 
(p. 276). As, however, the notions of number are much 
akin to those of the pronouns; and as alpa, "a little,” 
forms, in the nominative plural masculine, «//?<*(§. 228.); 
so from the masculine theme dwa, if it had a plural, 
might be expected duct, to which, according to §. 78., the 
Gothic tvni would correspond, which it is not requisite 
to regard like adjectives terminating similarly, as if com¬ 
pounded with a definite pronoun, espe- [G. Ed. p. 435.] 
dally as a genitive tvaizH, which would make the latter 
dew necessary, does not occur. To tvai corresponds, also, 
ha *, both, from the theme BA, neuter ba , dative baim, accu¬ 
sative masculine bans, which is to be deduced through 
aphseresis from the Sanskrit base vbha, Old Sclavonic aba 
(nominative and accusative dual), from the base OBO. In 
Zend the masculine of the number two is dva (for dvd, 
§. 208.), with which the Old Sclavonic dva is identical, while the 
feminine neuter dvye answers to the Sanskrit dive (§. 255. <?.). 
The Zend neuter is duyt, with euphonic y (§. 43.), and the v 
resolved into w. In the Greek and Latin $vo, duo , the 


have taken occasion, from the Old High German forms, to suppose a 
Gothic tvahjb and tvaiaizd , in which l cannot agree with him. The Old 
Northern, by exchanging the dental medials with gutturals, gives tmgyya 
for the Gothic tvaddyL In the accusative plural feminine is found, in 
Gothic, together with ivos oho tveihnds, which presupposes a masculine and 
neuter base TVEIHNA . fem. TVEIHNO; and in which the an 
nexed HNA reminds us of the appended pronoun ^ sma, discussed 
at §. 105. &c., which, by metathesis, and with the alteration of the s into 
h, has in Prakrit and Pali taken the form mka (comp. 169,). On this 
Gothic TVEIHNA is based .the Old High German nominative and 
accusative masculine zuSnd with loss of the h. The feminine, however, 
appears in Old High German free from this addition, and is in the nomi¬ 
native and accusative %ud, also abbreviated zua (oomp. 09.). 


w/sr*. 
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^cid/v is, in the same way, resolved into the u y but the final 
vowel of the base is not abandoned: Svca answers to the 
Vedic masculine dwd (§. 208.); but in distinguishing the 
genders the Greek is surpassed by the Latin and the 
other European sister languages. The Lithuanian has du 
in the nominative masculine, and dwi in the nominative 
feminine; with the closer explanation of which, and 


<SL 


their dual declension, we will not here occupy ourselves 
further. It is, however, to be remarked of the Sanskrit nu¬ 
meral, that the a of dwa is, in the beginning of compounds, 
weakened to i (compare §. 6.): hence dwi , which is repre¬ 


sented by the native grammarians as the proper theme 
(comp. p. 102). The Greek, in which SFt is inadmissible, 
gives in its stead Si; hence, Stpgroyp = dwimdtri (theme), 

“having two mothers.” The Zend and Latin agree in 
the corruption of this dwi very remarkably, in this point, 
that they have both dropped the d and have both hardened 
the v to b; hence bipaitistana, “with two 

nipples,” like biceps , bidens, and others. From this abbre¬ 
viated biy comes, in both languages, also the adverb bis, 
“twice," in contrast to the Sanskrit dwis and Greek 
S/V: the Greek St, however, in compounds, cannot be re¬ 
garded as an abbreviation of Sic, as is wont to be done. 
The German dialects, with exception of the Old High Ger- 
[G. Ed. p. 436.] man, require, according to §. 87., ivi for dvi, 
as the initial member of compounds; this is furnished by the 
Anglo-Saxon in compound words like ivifidte, “bipes” Ivi-finger, 
“duos digitos longus” tvi-hive, “bicolor” The Old High 
German gives zui (=- zwi ) or gut; e. g. zui-bcine, “ bipcs” 
gui-fult, “duplex” (Grimm III. 956.). The adverb zuiro, 
more fully zuiror, also quiro , “ twice,” belongs, according to 
its formation, but not without the intervention of another 
word, to the above dwis, St$, bis ; but it is clear, from the 
Old Northern tvis-var, that ro has arisen from sva by 
apocope of the a and vocalization of the v, perhaps more 
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jSriciently to u, and thence to o (§. 77.) as in d'eo (also diu), 
“a servant,” genitive diwe-s , from the base DIWA. 
Whence comes, however, the Old Northern svar> which 
occurs also in thrisvar , “ thrice,” and with which the En¬ 
glish ce ill twice , thrice f is connected. I believe that 
the which precedes the var t is certainly identical with 


the s of f&R dwis , 5/f, and tris , rptg t but the an¬ 

nexed var corresponds to the Sanskrit substantive vSra , 
which signifies period and time; hence ekavdra , “once” 
(see Haughton), and vdrainvdram , “repeatedly.” Hence 
conies the Persian bar , e.g. “once”; and as the 

original meaning of this word is “time,” and we have 
already seen, in Persian, the transition of the v into b t we 
may hence very satisfactorily explain the Latin her in 
the names of months; and Septem-ber , therefore, is literally 
the seven-time, i.e. 'the seventh time-segment of the year. 
But to return to the Old Northern svar , in trisvar , thrisvar , 
which we must now divide into tris-var, thris-var , accord¬ 
ing to the explanation which has been giveD, the idea of 
time, is expressed therein twice, which is not surprising, 
as in the Old High German meriro , also mentioned above, 
the comparative suffix is twice contained, because it is no 
longer felt the first time, by the genius of the language, 
with sufficient clearness. As then, in Old High German, 
first the r, and more lately also the o (from v ), of s-var has 
been dropped, we see, in the Middle High [G. F.d. p. 437.] 
German drir> from c?m, the form again returned into the 
original limits of the Sanskrit-Greek tris. 

310. I[[, The theme is, in the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, and Old Sclavonic, TR1 , whence in the 
Gothic, according to §. 87., THR1 , and exactly the same in 
Zend, according to another law of sound (§. 47.). The 
decleusion of this base is, in most of the languages 
mentioned, perfectly regular: it is only to be remarked 
of the Gothic, in which, however, all the cases cannot he 
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.^adduced, that on account of the word being monosyllabic, 
the i is not suppressed "before vowel terminations, but 
becomes iy (compare the Pali, §. 226.): hence the genitive 
thriy-e, and nominative neuter fhriy-a (§. 233.). Besides 
these, the dative thri-m and the accusative thri-ns may be 
cited. The Sanskrit forms the genitive from an extended 
theme tray a, hence trayu-n-dm; while the Zend thry-anm 
or thray-anm comes from the original base. Both lan¬ 
guages, however, agree in this, that tri y thru is 
only a theme of the masculine and neuter; and although, 
according to its termination, it might quite as well be 
assigned to the feminine, nevertheless the feminine num¬ 
ber has an appellation peculiar to it, which is rather 
different from iri , thru of which the theme is tisar (i^ 
thru §• l.)f the a °f which, in the Sanskrit nominative, 
accusative, and vocative, is irregularly* suppressed ; hence 
i/srasj* for tisar as, Zend tisar 6. 

[G. Ed. p. 438.] 311. IV. The Sanskrit feminine theme 


chatasar (ckatasri) follows the analogy of the tisar 
just mentioned; and the similarity between the two forms is 
so great that it appears, which is perhaps the fact, that the 
number three is contained in the fourth numeral;' so 
that tisr-as would be a weakened form of tasr-as, and 
the cha prefixed to the number four would be identical 
with the particle, which means “ and, 1 ’ and which, in other 
places, is attached to the end of the word. If one wished 
to press still farther into the deep mystery of the appel¬ 
lations of numbers, one might moot the question w hether 


* With this extended theme one may compare the Old High German 
nominative masculine drie in laidor, which belongs to a theme DRIA , 
with pronominal declension. The feminine drid, from the base DlilO , 
of the same souud, presupposes in like manner a masculine and neuter 
theme DRTA. 

t III the accusative, tisras is more organic than Hurls, as it must 
stand according to the common rule (comp> {• 242.). 
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^ the syllables tana in the theme cha-ta-sar, might not be 
considered as identical with the demonstrative bases of the 
same sound. I do not think, at least, that any language 
whatever has produced special original words for the 
particular designation of such compound and peculiar 
ideas as three, four, five, &c., and as the appellations of 
numbers resist all comparison with the verbal roots,* the 
pronominal roots remain the only means by which to 
explain them. Without attempting to resolve the diffi¬ 
culties in the individual numbers, we will express the 
conjecture, that the operation of speech with regard to 
the numbers might originally be expounded nearly in 
this manner—that one might perhaps say, “it, this, that, 
and it, and this, &c.: thus the pronouns might actually 
suffice better than they appear to do in the forms of 
numerals which lie before us. Cut an obscuration of 
the original clearness of thi9 method, which would occur 
in the course of time, would be owing also [G. Ed. p. 409.] 
to this, that a simple or compound word might undertake im¬ 
mediately to designate this or that number, and no other 
one, though equally adapted to denote it. 

312. The masculine and neuter of the number four have, 
in Sanskrit, '«* rJ Ir chatwAr as the strong theme, and ^ror chatur 
as the weakt; hence, nom. masc. chalwdr-as , accus. chatur-as, 
nom. accus. voc. neut. chativdr-i: the gen. masc. and neut. 
is irregularly chatnr-n-dm for chutur-dm , since, according 
to the analogy of bases terminating with a vowel, a nasal 


* Only in three might one perhaps think of the Sanskrit root "ft trt, 
“ tt'Cinsgi'edi" aud consider three, therefore, as the more (tlmn two). 
This verbal notion of passing over, adding, is, however, nls<» the only pos¬ 
sible one which could be blended with the names of numbers. 

t To §. 1*29. is further to he added, that from the strong theme springs 
also the form of the nom., acc., and voc. plural if the neuter; while this 
kind forms the whole singular and dual from the weak theme. 
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is introduced (§. 246.). [n the Zend the strong theme is 
chathwdr, according to §. 47.; hence, nom. mase. 
chathwdrd; and the weak theme is, by trans¬ 
position, >7<3 aj^j chathru; as, chathru-mdhim, 11 four months" 
(accus. sing.), Vend. S. p. 248. For the Sanskrit genitive 
choturndm , we find chathrusnahm (1. c. 

pp. 204 and 206, with a inserted, chathrusci- 

nanm ); but in the beginning of compound words it is 
more frequently found chafhware; so that the 

weakening consists merely in the shortening of the d f and, 
according to §.44., an e is added to the r; as chatware- 
pai list any do, “of her with four teats n (gen. fern., Vend. S. 
p. S3). As to the European sister languages, one must 
expect, according to §. 14., for ch , gutturals and labials, 
hence, in Gothic fidvor , and aspirates for smooth letters, 
according to §. 87. This fidvor is based on the strong theme 
chatwdr, but in the state of declension extends the 


theme by an unorganic i t hence dative fidmri-m , the only 
adduceable case. In Old Northern the nom. mase. is fiuri-r. 

[G. Ed. p. 440.] Tiie original theme fidvdr appears in the 
compound fiidvdr-tiguns , “ forty ” (accus.): on the other hand, 
jiditr in fidur-dogs , “four days,” is referable to the Indian 
weak theme chatar; whence, however, it should not be 
said that the weak theme of the German, Lithuanian, and 
Sclavonic has been brought from an Asiatic original site; 
for it was as easy for the Gothic, by suppressing the last 
vowel but one, to contract its ftdvdr to fidur —like thins, 
44 servant,” from thiva-s, gen. thivi-s —as for the Sanskrit to 
abbreviate chatwdr to ehatur . The Lithuanian theme fol¬ 
lows the example of abbreviation in its interior, but 
extends the theme at the end; the mase. nom. is keturi , 
and the feminine keturios: KETUR1A serves the latter as 
theme: the masculine keturi is analogous with gen, “the 
good” (see p. 251. Note:};), and therefore has KETURJE, 
euphonic for KETURI A, as its base. The genitive and 
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Accusative masculine keturi-u, keturi-s, proceed from the base 


KETUR1 . The Old Sclavonic gives CUETYRIas the mas¬ 
culine and feminine theme, and inflects the masculine like 
GOSTly and the feminine like KOSTI (p. 349); hence nom. 
chetyry-e , chelyri, just as in the third numeral tr\y-e> i( tri ” and 
the feminine form may, in both, represent also the masculine, 
and always supplies the neuter. But the collective chel- 
vero, and the ordinal number cheiverty-i , stand in closer 
agreement with the Indian strong theme chcitiudr: 

the Latin guatuor, also, which, in disadvantageous comparison 
with the cognate languages, has lost the capability of declen¬ 
sion, and the Greek reo-crap-es, Terrap-e?, rest on the strong 
chat iuras ; so that r errapc^y just like the Pali form 
chattdro, has gained its last t by assiimlatson of the 
semi-vowel. The Prakrit form, also, which I am not able 
to quote, will scarcely be other than chattdrd (comp. §.300 
p. 114 G. ed.). With regard to the initial r let reference be 
made to §. 14., by which this r is accommo- [G. Ed. p. 441.] 
dated with the iEolic runupcs, which refers itself to the weak 
theme chatur. With the Zend transposition of the weak 
theme to chalhru (p. 439 G. ed.), at the beginning of compounds, 
agrees surprisingly the Latin quadru , in quadrupes and other 
words. The adverbial s, by which frf* dwia, “ twice,” and 
far* tris, Zend thris, “ thrice,” arc formed, is, in the San¬ 
skrit chatur , suppressed by the rule of sound mentioned 
in §.94.; hence chatur , ‘‘four times/' for vhaturs . That 
the latter has originally existed one learns from the Zend 
transposed form chathrus. The Latin has already, 

in the number three, without being forced by a compulsory 
law, dropped the s, and hence ter and quater appear only 
as internal modifications of the cardinal uumbers. 

313. V. Sanskrit jianchan, Zend panchan t 

Lithuanian pent’* Greek Trevre, iEolic 7repTre t Gothic 


* This is the nominative masculine; the feminine is jyenkios, and holds 

tho 
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"jjfibtf,* * Latin quimjue , Old Sclavonic pynfy. t The Sanskrit- 
Zend panchan is the theme, and the genders are not dis- 
[G. Ed. p. 442.] tinguished in this and the following num¬ 
bers ; hence the nominative, accusative, and vocative have 
always singular neuter forms (therefore pancha, according to 
§. 139.): the other cases shew' plural terminations; as, geni¬ 
tive panchdndm , Zend panchananm 

(Vend. S. p. 52). By this irregularity in the declension the 
Sanskrit and Zend prepare us in a measure for complete want 
of inflection in Greek and Latin. Moreover, it is remark¬ 
able that not one of the European languages will at all recog¬ 
nise the final nasal, while, nevertheless, that of saptan, 
navan , and cla&an is found also in Gothic and Lithuanian; 
and in Lithuanian, also, that of to ash tan , “ eight” 
(asztuni). The Greek has frequently preserved an old a 


the B&me relation to it tliat Iceturioa doe8 to keturi (p. 428). The same 
obtains with the appellations of the numbers 0, 7, 8, 0, of which we give 
only the masculine. 

* Occurs only uninflcctcd : in the declined theme, the unorganic addi¬ 
tion of an i must be expected, as in FIDVORT ; and as is also actuallj r 
the case in Old High German in this number, and the appellations for the 
six to ten inclusive. In Gothic, however, occur also saihs, “six,” sibun, 
“seven,” ahtau y “eight,” and taihun , “ten/* only uninflected, and there¬ 
fore without the unorganic i ; but from niun , “nine,” comes the genitive 
niwi-£> which indeed might also have proceeded from a theme NIUN or 
NIUN A) hut which I doubt not comes from NIUNI. 

t The theme is VJA TI, and is inflected like KOSTI (p. 348), and 
with singular terminations; so that one has to look upon this nume¬ 
ral as a feminine collective, beside which the object numbered stands 
in apposition in like cases. The same obtains with the appellations for 
the numbers 0 to 10 inclusive. As to the formal relation of PYATI 
to panchan, we must observe, that of the latter, in Sclavonic, only the 
syllable pa is represented by pya ($. 226. n.): but TI is a derivational 
suffix, as in SHESHTI , “six, 0 DEVfATI, “nine," and DESfA TI, 
“ten," and corresponds to the Sanskrit suffix ti in the multiplied numbers 
vMsatL “twenty,” shashti , “sixty,” kc. 
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Before a nasal originally there, while it has preferred 



weakening the same to e before other consonants; hence 
cTu\[/a(fi, v) t CTvxlfav, but ctu\[sc(t ); rerv(pa(pt) but tetu^ti) ; 
and so eVra, evvea , chhca: not itevTa> however, but TtevTc. It 
might therefore well be assumed, that the nasal in Indo- 
Zend numerals is a later addition, but that cha is the par¬ 
ticle signifying “and,” which, in the number four, we have 
taken for the prefix (§.311.). In Latin, also, guinque is, in 
regard to its termination, similar to words connected with 
the particle que , as in irevre the enclitic re, which is akin 
to que and cha (see §. 14.) appears to be contained. This 
being the case, I would prefer regarding pan in TO pancha 
as euphonic for pam, and the m as a neuter case-sign ; but 
the pa which remains over as a pronoun, and indeed as 
identical with the ka which occurs in the number one (§. 308), 
in regard to which one might advert to the [G. Ed. p. 443.] 
old Latin pidpid for qiiidquid, itoto$ for /coVos, &c. Five would, 
therefore, literally mean “and one,” and in fact that one 
which is to be added to four.* 

314. VI. Sanskrit to shash , Zend csvas , Lithu¬ 

anian szeszi, Old Sclavonic shesfy (theme SHESHTI , p. 430 » 
Note t), Gothic saihs (see §. 82 .), Latin sex, Greek e'f. One 
may justly suppose that the guttural which begins the 
Zend word has also existed in Sanskrit, for instance, 


* Ag. Denary, who likewise recognises in pancha tho particle “and,” 
seeks to compare the preceding syllable with pant, “hand” (fieri. Jahrb. 
1833. 11. p. 49). If, however, a connection exists between the appellations 
of the hand and five, the former word might be named from the number 
of the fingers; as one might also venture an attempt to explain digitns 
and 8uktv\o£ with the number “ten,” and our “finger,” Gothic figgrs 
( —fingrs), theme FIGGRA , with fiinf {fimf) ; so that in tliis word no 
transition of the guttural organ into the labial has taken place. 1 do not 
think it probable that finger in named from fangni, “to seize also, as 
far as regards the Greek and Latin, the appellation of each single finger 
is more likely to be derived from the total number than from pointing 

(&€tKVVfXl). 
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kskash , for sh is otherwise not an initial syllable in Sanskrit, 
and also no original sound, but that sibilant which is only 
admissible with a preceding k (§.21.). In Latin, Greek, 
and German the guttural appears to be transposed, for 
sex is the transposition of xes . 

315. VII. Sanskrit TOR saptan, Zend haptan, no¬ 

minative and accusative TOT scipta, AspdAsty hapta (see §. 313.), 
Greek enra, Latin septem , Lithuanian septyni, Old Sclavonic 
sedmy (theme SEDMI). The m of septem and sedmy seems to 
me to have been introduced from the ordinal number, which 
is, in Sanskrit, saptama , nom. mase. saptama-s> and in Scla¬ 
vonic sedmiji . The same holds good of the termination of 
osmy , “ eight, and the Latin novem, decern , Sanskrit navama-s , 

[G. Erl. p 444.] u the ninth/' dasama-s, “ the tenth ; for it 
is not probable that the n of the Sanskrit cardinal number 
has become m in the abovementioned languages, a 9 m is 
very frequently corrupted to??, especially at the end of words, 
where, in Greek, this transition is necessary; while the re¬ 
verse method of the n to m scarcely occurs anywhere. 

316. VIII. Sanskrit TOf ashtan or irvt ashtdu : from the 
former the nominative and accusative ashta, from the latter 

again ashtdu ; Zend fxpMtx* astan, nominative u Qsta t 
Lithuanian asztdni, Gothic ahtau , Greek oktco, Latin octo. 
Old Sclavonic osmy (theme OSM1), The Sanskrit ashtdu 
and the analogous oktcj appear, as it were, in a dual dress 
(sec §. 206.); nevertheless, ashtdu is, in my opinion, just as 
much as ashtan , a bare theme, and has perhaps proceeded 
from the latter form, which occurs only in Zend, by the 
resolution of the n to u y which is so common (comp. p. 415, 
Note), and the lengthening of the a ; if it is not preferred 
to develope it from ashtas 3 according to the analogy of 
§. 206. From ashtdu comes, by suppression of the last 
element of the diphthong, ashtd-bhis, ashtd-bhyas . ushtd-su, 
as T&~bhi$> from rdi t “thing/’ “riches/ 5 while ashtdu, 
in the cases mentioned, forms regularly ashtabhis, ashta - 
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Itfiyas, ashtdsu (comp. p. 304). The genitive has only one 
form, namely, 'SHTT^TT 3 ? as\tdndm. The strength of the aa 
of ashtdu is preserved, also, in the cognate languages, and 
indeed in the Latin odav-us , Greek oySoos for oy$oF-os, and 
in German forms as ahtowe-n, dative, according to Notker 
the cardinal number from ahtowi-m , from the theme 
AHTOfVL But if ashtdu were connected in its base with 
^ITT chatur, “ four,” there would be strong reason for con¬ 
sidering the former form as the dual, expressing four twice, 
and for assuming that an unorganic corruption of a dual 
termination, which made its appearance in the earliest 
antiquity, has grown up with the theme. 

317. IX. Sanskrit nctvan, Zend [G. Ed. p. 445.] 

ncivein (nominative and accusative nava ), Gothic niun 

_by contracting the va to u and weakening the a to ?, as is 

so common, §. 66,—Latin novem (see §. 315.), Greek erreoc, 
Lithuanian dewyni, Old Sclavonic devyaty (theme DEVYATJ). 
The last two appellations appear foreign to the system of 
the other sister languages; they are based, however, as I 
have already remarked in another place,* on the facile 
interchange of a nasal with the organically corresponding 
medial on which, among others, rests the relation between 
PpoTog and flirTO nu if as, “ mortuus." As regards the origin 
of this numeral term, there exists a close connection in re¬ 
spect of form with the expression for “new” (Sanskrit nava). 
That, however, a relation of ideas actually exists between 
the two designations, as Ag. Benary first acutely conjec¬ 
tured (Berl. Jahrb. 1832. ii. p, 50), appears to me likewise 
probable; for without recognis ng a dual in ashtdu , and 
without excluding the thumbs in reckoning by the fingers, 
the number nine can still only be thought of with refe¬ 
rence to the earlier numbers, and as next to eight, and 


♦ Historical and Philological Transactions of the Academy of Letters for 
the year 1833, p. 108. 

F F 
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in contrast with eight or all the preceding numbers, 
is just as much a new number, as that which is new itself 
is always a something later and successive, a this corre¬ 
sponding to the old that . As a case in point, observe 
tlie Latin secundus from sequor. One must also admit that 
it would not be surprising if any former number what¬ 
ever, excluding one, were named after the idea of that 
which is new, and that this origin is most intimately con¬ 
nected with the pronominal origin of other numerals. 

[G. Ed. p. 440.] 318. X. Sanskrit dasan , Zend 

yAUJAij dasan (nominative and accusative dasa), Greek 
Latin decern, Lithuanian deszimt , deszimt'-s and deszimth (the 
two first indeclinable), Old Sclavonic desyafy (theme DES YATI\ 
see §. 313. Note f), Gothic iaihun. Concerning the ai and u of 
iaihun , see §§. 66. and 82.: the consonants have obeyed the law 
of removal (§. 87.). The Greek, rather than the Sanskrit, 
therefore serves as prototype to the Gothic in regard 
to the second consonant; and we have laid down in 
§. 21. the Sanskrit ^ s as a proportionably modern sound. 
If, then, in this corruption, the Lithuanian and Sclavonic 
agree with the Sanskrit, this may be so explained, that 
these languages, guided independently by the Sanskrit and 
Zend, but with the same euphonic feeling, have transformed 
an old guttural to a sibilant;* in which change of sound, how¬ 
ever, the Sclavonic, in other cases, goes farther than the 
Sanskrit (comp. p. 415 G. ed.). If, however, we desire to base 
on historical tradition the peculiar coincidence with the San¬ 
skrit and Zend in the case before us, and some others, we 
must arrive at this through the assumption that the Li¬ 
thuanian and Sclavonic races at some period wandered 
from their original settlement in Asia, when corruptions 




* But not universally, where, in Sanskrit, 51 $ is fo;mt3 ; ^ or astnan > 
■ a stone,” nom. abnd, is, in Lithuanian, AKMEN, nom. akmu ($. 139.), 
and in Old Sclavonic KAMEN, nom. kamy ( . 264 ). 
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at the time when the Greeks and Romans transplanted the 
Asiatic original language to Europe. 

319. XI—XX. The smaller numbers are combined with 
the expression for ten : Sanskrit tkddasan , 

dxvddasan, trayddasan, chaturdasan , &c.; 

Zend i^a3aj4^jaj»^a) aevandasan (?), dvadasan ; 

Greek evdeKa, 00 odeKa, rptcrKaiSeKa, reacrapcer- [G. Ed. p. 447.] 
KaioeKa ; Latin undecim , duodechn, iredecim> quaiuordecim; 
Lithuanian wirnolika, dwylika , trylika f keturolika; Gothic 
ainlif(l C. xv. 5.), tvalfj ftmftaihun, “fifteen”; Old Sclavonic 
chctt/rinadesyafij, 44 fourteen/’ pyaiynadesyaiy, “fifteen,” &c. 

“Remark.— Before the simple dasan (from dakan ) had 
been changed in the Gothic into taihuru according to the 


* Those may be deduced from the ordinals advandasa , dvadasa (Vend. 
S. p. 120). So also chathrudatsan , “fourteen,” panchadasan, “fifteen,” 
from chathrudala," the fourteenth ,” panchadasa, “the fifteenth.” The nasal 
in a&vandasa appears to have proceeded from «?, and to be an accusative 
sign, for the whole stands 1. c. in the accusative (aevanduseni). By this, 
doubt is thrown on the aevandasan given above, and perhaps advddasan, 
or, according to the original principle of the compound, aevadasan might 
he expected. In one other passage, indeed, occurs the nominative of the 
ordinal aevundatid (1. c. p.230): it is, however, clearly a false reading, 
and the sense requires the accusative, as governed by 
frdsmoiti , which Anquetil renders by a attebit; thus, 

aevandasem frdmaditi } U decimum attingit M ; mid in 
the following analogous constructions the ordinal number also stands 
always in the accusative. The form aevandasem y from a&vamda$em y is 
remarkable, also, in a phonetic respect, because elsewhere in Zend a final 
m i not governed by the organ of the following letter. 

f I do not take the Iva here, with Grimm (II. 947.), for the neuter, hut, 
according to the principle of genuine compounds, for the theme (compare 
U2-)k whence the nom. masc. luau Tea may also -and this appears 
to me more correct— be regarded, without the Gothic being conscious of 
the formation, precisely as the abbreviation of the Sanskrit dwd, which is 
a lcngtheniug'of the theme due, ns aka from Aka. 
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^’i^mparativcly recent law for the alteration of .sounds 
^compare §. 82.), it may have happened that, through the 
very widely-diffused disposition for exchanging the d with 
l, and through the not less common permutation between 
gutturals and labials—through which, among others, the 
relation of fidvdr to the Lithuanian keturi and Latin quatuor 
becomes explicable—the damn contained in ehl-dasan 
“eleven,” and dwu-dasan, “twelve 11 (from dakan ), may have 
passed, in Gothic, into L1BL Through the dative tva-libi-m 9 
genitive tva-lib’-&, LIB I is preserved, in fact, as the true 
theme; so that each a of damn is weakened to i. The f of 
[G. Ed. p. 440.] the uninflected tvalif is, therefore, not to be 
explained according to §. 97., but according to §. 93 a .; and if 
the theme libi has not obeyed the law for the mutation of 
sounds, the objection, which has been raised by Graff 
(Old High German Thesaurus, p. 317) against my ex¬ 
planation, is removed by what has been remarked in 
§. S9. f for we refer to fidvor> not fithvor . The Latin 

quadraginta , also, for quatraginta , and the Greek oySoog for 
okroof, efiSofjLos for £7rTojuof, and several others, may be 
noticed, in support of the proposition that the nume¬ 
ral formations in the choice of the degree of the organ of 
the consonants have not always remained in the custo¬ 
mary path; and in cumbrous compounds the medials are 
more admissible than the smooth letters and aspi¬ 
rates.* To remove the objection which may be taken 
on the ground that LIB I is so very different from 
the form of taihun , we may remark, that, in French 


* The Anglo-Saxon endleofan , endlufan , compared with tvdf 9 and 
the Old Friesian andlova with twilif 9 should not make ns doubt, since 
tlie Anglo-Saxon eo corresponds to the Sanskrit a of dasan and Gothic i 
of lif, as in the relation of seofon (Old Friesian siugon) to the Sanskrit 
saptan , Gothic sibun. Let, then, the Old Friesian o of lova be regarded 
like that of siugon. To the Sanskrit chuiwdr , Gothic ftdvfir, correspond 
the Anglo-Saxon feorer 9 Old Friesian fnnrer 
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the number ten, in compounds like on-ze, dou-zr, 
trei-ze, is so remote from the expression of the simple 
ten, that one would hardly venture to pronounce the syl¬ 
lable ze to be akin, or originally identical with dix, if it 
were not historically certain that onze, douze, &c„ have 


( SL 


arisen from undccim , duodecim , and that therefore ze is a 
corruption of decim , as dix is a less vitiated form of decern . 
If, then, onze } douze, &c., have assumed the appearance of un- 
compound ed words through the great alteration of the expres¬ 
sion for the number ten contained in them, the same holds good 
' with regard to our eilf and ziiolf in which, perhaps, as in 
onze and douze , a connection with ein and zwei may be 
recognised, but none with zehn ; and in the English eleven, 
also, the relation to one is entirely obliterated. But with 
regard to our using for thirteen, fourteen, &c., not dreilf 
vierlf, or similar forms in If, but dreizehn , vierzelin, &c., 
in which zehn is just as unaltered as the drei and vicr, 
this arises from the Germans having forgotten the old Indo- 
European compounds for these numbers, and then having 
compacted the necessary expressions anew from the elements 
as they exist uncompounded. Nay, even [G. Ed. p. 440.] 
the Greek has reconstructed afresh, as well as it could, its 
numerals from thirteen upwards, after that the old more 
genuine compounds had fallen into disuse ; but this has been 
done, I must say, in a clumsy, awkward fashion, by which the 
addition of a particle signifying and was found requisite in 
an attempt at extreme perspicuity, while evbeKa, 
move more freely, and are suited to the spirit of the ancient 
compounds. The literal meaning, too, of rpiaKalSeKa (for 
TptSeKa) is “thiiceand ten,” and the numeral adverb rplg, 
instead of the bare theme rpt , is here just as much a mistake 
as the masculine plural nominative serves as a reproach to 
the T€(r<rape<rKal$eKa, and is inferior in purity to the Sanskrit 
chalur-dasan, not chatvdras-dasan (ckatvdrd-dasav). On the 
other hand, the Sanskrit, in the designation of the number 
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thirteen, commits a similar error, and awkwardly gives in¬ 
stead of tri-dasan , trayo-dcisan —euphonic for irayas-dasan 
where the masculine plural nominative instead of the theme, 
which is adapted for all genders, is not well selected. The 
Latin tre-decim is therefore a more pure formation, as it 
dispenses with a case-sign in the first member of the 
compound : just so the Lithuanian try-Jika , not trya-lika . 
This lika, which concludes the form, in all Lithuanian 
adding numerals (eleven to nineteen), exchanges the old d 
for /, as in German, and is therefore as far estranged 
from the simple deszimt's as the Gothic libi from taihun; 
partly, as the second consonant in lika has maintained 
itself in its oldest form received from the Greek, and has 
not become a sibilant; so that lika and SeKa resemble each 
other very closely. The Lithuanian lika, therefore, is de¬ 
rived, like the Gothic libi and the French ze in onze t doitze , 
&c., from the old compound which lias been handed down, 
and cannot, therefore, be censured for its want of agree¬ 
ment with the simple number ten: it is no longer con¬ 
scious of its meaning, and, like an inanimate corpse, is car¬ 
ried by the living inferior number. As, however, the smaller 
number in these compounds is still living, so that in the 
feeling of the speaker the numbers wieno-lika, dwy-lika , &c., 
do not appear as independent simple designations of num¬ 
bers—as, perhaps, septyni is felt to be independent of each of 
the earlier numbers—so, naturally, in these compounds the 
first member has kept tolerably equal pace with the form which 
it shews in its isolated state; on which account wieno-lika, if it 
is regarded as an ancient compound from the time of the unity 
of language, or perhaps as derived from Skd-daian, 

[G. Ed. p. 450 .] has nevertheless undergone, in its initial 
member, a renovation; as also inGothic ainlif \ in Greek evSeKa, 
in Latin undecim , have regulated their first member according 
to the form which is in force for the isolated number one. On 
the other hand, 5 w 5 eica is almost entirely the Sanskrit dwd-dasa 
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for «, according to §. 4.), and is as similar to it as possible, as 
v ( F ) in Greek cannot be pronounced after consonants, and in 
the first syllable, ako, could not assimilate itself to the prece¬ 
ding consonant (compare TeTrapes from rerFapcs), for 55ci5e*a 
could not be uttered. In Latin, duodecim has formed its first 
member exactly after the simple form: on the other hand, 
the French has paid no regard to the form in which the prece¬ 
ding number appears in its isolated state, but has left the 
composition entirely in the old form, only with the abbre¬ 
viations which time has by degrees introduced. With refe¬ 
rence to the isolated state of the smaller number, it would 
have been, perhaps, necessary in French to have said xmze y 
deuze , troize , &c. After what has been stated, I think no 
one can any longer doubt, that in our eilf (elf) and zwolf 
strange as it at the first glance may appear, a word is con¬ 
tained expressing the number ten, and identical in its origin 
with dasa.Ti , 5eKct, and zelnx . If, however, the older LJ I3I y 
Vf and Lithuanian lika, be regarded without the suspicion 
arising, that in them corrupt though very common permu¬ 
tations of sounds may have preceded, then one would propose 
in Lithuanian a root lik, and in Gothic lif or lib (Gothic 
nf-lifnan , “ relinqui , super esse f laibiis, “ rclujuice"), which both 
signify “ to remain,” and are also connected vvitli each other 
and with the Greek Ae/vrco (AID). Grimm, who has recog¬ 
nised (II. 916) the original identity of our lif and the Lithu¬ 
anian lika , has perhaps allowed himjelf to be led astray by 
Ruhig in the meaning of these expressions, and deduces the 
latter from likii, “ linqui, remanere” the former from Iciban , 
“ manere Ruhig, according to Mielcke, p. 58, holds lika for 
the 3d person plural, since he says, “Composition in the car¬ 
dinal numbers from ten to twenty takes place by adding 
the 3d person plural number present indicative lika (from 
UkiL s. liekmi) ; scil., the tenth remains undisturbed with the 
simple number, e.y. one, two, &e.; which addition, how¬ 
ever, in composition degenerates into a declinable noun of 
the feminine gender, according to which, also, the preceding 
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Ed. p. 451.J simple number must be regulated. * The 
languages, however, do not proceed so pedantically; and if 
they hold any thing understood, as very commonly happens, 
they do not expressly state that any thing remains over to 
be expressed. It is certain, however, that the Sclavonic lan¬ 
guages, in their expressions for eleven to twenty, do not keep 
back any tiling to be understood, but form those expressions, 
after the loss of the old, no longer intelligible compounds, 
anew, with the annexed preposition na t “ over”; e.g. in Old 
Sclavonic, where the numbers eleven, twelve, thirteen, no 


longer occur, chetyri-na-desyafy , “ four over ten.” The ordi¬ 
nal numbers for eleven and twelve are yedinyl-na-desyaiy , 
41 the first over ten,” vtoryi-na-desyaiy , “ the second over ten.” 
In the same manner proceeds the twin sister of the Lithuanian 
—accompanying it, but corrupted— the Lettish, in which 
wren pa zm it signifies “eleven,” as it appears to me, with con¬ 
traction of the d(r)9 of desmif , “ ten,” to r, and overleaping the e. 
This procedure in Lettish has no doubt originated from the 
older lika being no longer intelligible. If it was to be so 
understood, as Ruhig has taken it, its form would be palpable, 
and the Lettians might have been satisfied with it. With re¬ 
ference to the composition of the numerals under discussion, 
there remains to be noticed a most remarkable coincidence 
of the Lithuanian and German with a Prakrit dialect, 
which coincidence, when I formerly touched upon this 


* Grimm’s view is certainly much more natural, t; ten and one over, 
two over.” Only it would he to be expected, if the language wished to 
designate the numbers eleven and twelve as that which they contain more 
than ten, that they would have selected for combination with one and 
two a word which signifies “and over, or more,” and not an exponent of 
the idea “to leave,” “to remain.” It would, moreover, be more adapted 
to the genius and custom of the later periods of the language, not to 
forg( t rhe number ten in the newly-formed compounds, like the Lettish 
and Sclavonic. J. Grimm, in his “ History of the German Language. ’ 
p. 240, agrees with my explanation of eiJf, ~ and analogous form. in 
Lith. and Sclavonic. 
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abject.* was not yet known to me, and which has been 
since then observed by Lenz in his edition of Urvasi (p. 219 ). 
In this dialect, then, the number ten is pronounced simply 
^ daha —approaching closely to the Gothic taihun —but 
at the end of the compounds under notice raha : r and 1, 
however, are, according to §. 17 ., most intimately connected. 
Hitherto only, vdraha, “twelve,'” from jTl'vIT divddasa y 
and atthdraha , “ eighteen," from ^nTT^T ashtddasa , 

can be cited, but still from them it is prgbable that the other 
numerals too, which fall under this cate- [G. Ed. p. 45*2.] 
gory, have an r for d , apparently to lighten the word loaded 
by the prefixing of lesser numbers, by exchanging the d for 
a weak semi-vowel. Now it is a remarkable coincidence 

mutation of 


that if 


desirous of not 


we .were 

letters in this raha we should be led to the root rnh } “to 
leave,” which is probably identical with the verb, to which 
recourse has been had for the explanation of the corre¬ 
sponding Lithuanian and German numeral forms.f t 
thought I had exhausted this subject, when I was led by 
other reasons to the Hindustani grammar, where I was 
agreeably surprised by perceiving that here, also, the 
number ten, in the designation of eleven, twelve, &c., has 
taken another lighter form than in its simple {state, in 
which it is pronounced das.% But in the compounds under 
discussion this becomes rah and, for example, bdruh. 


* Influence of the Pronoun on the formation of Words, p. *27; and 
liistor. Philol. Trans, of the Academy for the year 1883, p, 178, &c. 

-f The a of rah has been weakened in the cognate languages to i : 
hence lirtquo , Lithuanian liku } Greek XttVa> (cAwroi'), Gothic af-lif-na. 
In respect to the consonants, we refer the reader to 20. 23.: remark, 
also, the connection of the Lithuanian laki), “ I lick,” with the Sanskrit 
root lih-i “to lick.” Since writing this note, I hare come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is better to concur with Bcnfey, in assigning the Latin linquo , 
Greek Af/tt w, Gothic af-lif-nii, to the Sky. root rich, from rik, “to leave.” 

f The text has ties and reh, but as these sounds are incorrect, I have 
altered them, as well as some other inaccuracies in the Hindustani nume¬ 
rals which follow.— Translator . 
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answers to the abovementioned Prakrit 'HIT? 
buraha , and, like this, has proceeded directly from the 
Sanskrit original form £7^51 dwddasa, without heeding 
tlie form of the simple do, " two,” and das, “ ten.” It 


may be proper here to quote all the Hindustani compounds 
which belong to this subject, together with the corre¬ 
sponding Sanskrit words of which they are the corrup¬ 
tions. We annex, also, the number twenty, and nine¬ 
teen which is related to it as being twenty less one, as 
also the simple lower numbers in Hindustani. 

[G. Ed. p. 453.] 

HINDUSTANI. SANSKRIT, NOMINATIVE. 


61c 

i, 

iya-rali, 

ii, 

ekddasa 

11. 

do 

2, 

hd-rah 

12, 

dieddasa 

12. 

tin 

3, 

t6ruh 

13, 

trayddasa 

13. 

char 

4, 

chau-dah 

14,* 

chaturdaxa 

14. 

pdnch 

5, 

pand-rah 

15, 

panchddasa 

15. 

chhah 

6, 

$6-lah 

16,f 

skodasa 

16. 

sdt 

7, 

sat-rah 

17, 

saptadasa 

17. 

dlh 

8, 

at hd-rah 

18, 

ashfudasa 

18. 

nau 

9, 

unnis 

19, 

unavihsati ( 

“ vndeviyinii ”) 19. 

das 

10, 

bis 

20, 

vinsati 

20. 


320. XX—C. The idea of ten is expressed in Sanskrit 
by srftf satU 3TK sat or fir ti; in Zend by sailh 

sata, or jp ti ; and the words therewith compounded are 
substantives with singular terminations, with which, in 
Sanskrit, the thing numbered agrees in case, as in ap¬ 
position, or is put, as in the Zend, in the genitive, as 


* The retention of the d in here clearly to be ascribed to the cirenin¬ 
stance that the lesser number ends with r, although in the Hindustani 
corrnption this is no longer present. The Bengali has assimilated the r 
to the following rf, hence chduddo; but, as a general rule, the Bengali in 
theeo compounds changes the d into r, and in all cases suppresses the 
Hindustani h; as tgaro , “eleven,” bftro , “twelve," t$ro, “thirteen.' 

+ Tide form merits particular notice, ns, through its l for the r found 
elsewhere, it comes eo near to the Lithuanian and Gorman lika, If The 
Bengali is shalo. 
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dependent upon it. Occasionally, 
numerals in Sanskrit used adjectively 
Compare, 


too, one finds the 
, with plural endings. 
[G. Ed. p. 454.] 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. GREEK. LATIN. 

20, vihsati, visaiti , el/com, viginti, 

30, trinsat, thrisata, rpi&Kovra , trig into, 

40, chatw&rimat, chaUncaresata, raraapaKovra, quad rag into. 


50, panchamt. 

panclutiata, 

TrevTijKovTa, 

(juimjuaginta , 

60, shashti, 

csvastiy 

eizrjKovra, 

sexaginta . 

70, saptatij 

haptditi, 

efidojjirjKovra t \ 

sopiuaginta. 

80, asiti , 

.... 

OyOOqKOVTOLy 

odoginta . 

90, navatiy 

nnvaitiy 

\ » 

evevrjKovTCXy 

nonaginta. 

100, sala-rriy 

sate-m, 

E-KOTO-Vy 

centu-m . 


“ Remark.—I hold sad, sat , sata, fi , to be abbreviations 
of dasati, dasat , dasata, and therefore derivations from 
damn , “ ten/’ by a suffix /z, fa, or i: the former is. 


* The numerals in sata , answering to the Sanskrit forms in are 
neuters, and occur, like the forms in ti , very frequently in the Gth and 
12th Fargard of the Vend id ltd, but only in the accusative singular, in 
which mtem might also belong to a theme sat. That, however, kata is 
the theme and the neuter form is clear from Vend. S. p. 2$0. (in tho 
7th Fargard), where pancha sathn ( panchdsatem ), u fifty,” stands ns nomi¬ 
native. From csvasti, u sixty ,” haptditi , “ seventy/' and navaiti, “ninety,” 
we find the accusative csvaslim, haptdiUm , navaitim: on the other hand, 
in the 12th Fargard, occurs several times visaiti (also written visati and 
vikati) ns accusative of visaiti , vriiich perhaps is a dual neuter form (two 
decades), and according to this would stand for visaiti (f. 210.). But if 
the final vowel is retained in its original form it is a singular neuter. It 
is, however, remarkable, that only this final«, and no other, is again found 
in the cognate Latin and Greek forms. 

f This and the following number are renovated forms, in which tho 
first member proceeds nnorganically from the ordinal number. IVe might 
liaye expected inrt]Kovra , aicrmnyra, for the latter Ion. oySwxoi'ra. [ n 
ivtvfjKovra the two v are separated from each other: the epic form <W,- 
kuvtu is more genuine. 
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Lithuanian and Sclavonic, already contained in the 
simple cleszimCs , deszimtis, Old Sclavonic desyafy. With 
regard, however, to the ten being expressed without 
abbreviation in the languages mentioned, in compounds, 
also—as in Lithuanian dwideszimti (or tis), “twenty/* 
trysdSszimti (or tis ), “ thirty,” and in Old Sclavonic che- 
tyridesyaty , “ forty,”* pyafydesynfy, “ fifty”—I do not consider 
[G. Ed. p. 455.] this as a more true retention of the original 
form, but as a new formation. The Lithuanian, too, from 
forty upwards, separates the two numbers, and puts the 
former in the feminine plural, e.g. keturios deszimtis , “forty,” 
pcnkios deszimtis , “fifty**; in which it is surprising that 
deszimtis , also, does not stand in the plural. The Gothic 
method in this numeral category is of comparatively 
recent date: it has lost, as in thirteen, &(\, the ancient 
compound, and gives, in the numbers under seventy 
(sixty does not occur), (igus, masculine, as the expression 
for ten, and declines this, and in twenty, thirty, the lesser 
number also, with regular plural terminations: hence the 
accusatives tvanstiguns, thrinstiguns , Jidvdrtigum , fimfiiguns , 
genitive thriyitigvi . The substantive tiyus, however, is 

the etymological quaver to taihun , and LIB I: it is related 
to the former essentially, the aspirate having become a 
medial (see §. 89.), thus rendering the a, which, in taihun , 
is brought in by the rule of sound mentioned in §. 82., 
superfluous. Advert, also, to the Latin medials in ginti, 
ginfa, contrasted with the Greek Kan , Kovra, which answer 
better to SeKa. Tigu-s may be identical with the San¬ 
skrit ordinal dasa , nominative masculine dasa-s, which 
occurs only in compounds, as ditddasa-s, “the twelfth.” 
To this dasa-Sy therefore, is related tigu-s in regard to 
its u, as folu-s to pdda-s , <f a foot.** In the numbers 
seventy, eighty, and ninety, ten is denoted by the neuter 


* Twenty and thirty do not occur. 
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^uustantive tthund (theme TEII UN DA, genitive tihundis),- 
lienee sibun-lvhund , "seventy,” ahtau-tfhund, “eighty,” 
niun-tthund, "ninety.” The & of this TEHUNDA stands 
as tlie representative of the ai of taihun , and I hold DA to 
be the ordinal suffix, which has introduced into the com¬ 


mon ordinals another unorganic N, or, according to Grimm, 
follows the weak declension ; hence TAIIIUNDAN, nomi¬ 
native taihunda , “ decimus,” Hereby, then, it becomes still 
more probable that the abovementioned tigus also is 
originally an ordinal number. In our New German this 
word has transformed itself to zig or ssig ( dreissig ), and 
is found also in siebenzig, achtzig , neunzig , Old High 
German sibunzog, aht^zog, niunzog, or -zoc, and zehanzog 
(zoc), Gothic taihuni&hund, "a hundred.” The Sanskrit- 
Zend sata, “a hundred,” which is a neuter substantive— 
nominative satam, f sm satem —in my opinion owes 
its designation to the number ten ( dasan ), whence it is 
formed by the suffix ta —the suppression of the final nasal 
is regular;—so that it is to be regarded as an abbreviation 
of da,sat a, as above, sail, sat, and the Zend x 
sata for dasati, &c. This abbreviation, however, which 
has given to the word the stamp of a primi- [G. Ed. p. 456.] 
tive expression specially created for the idea “a hundred,”is 
proved to be of the highest antiquity by the consentaneous 
testimony of all the cognate languages, Greek Karov (cKarov 
is, verbatim, "one hundred”), Latin centum, Lithuanian 
szimta-s (masculine), Old Sclavonic sto (at once theme and 
nominative and accusative neuter).* The Gothic hund and 
Old High German hunt (theme HUND A, HUNTA) occur 
only in compounds, as Iva-hthda, thria-hunda, zuci-himt, 
drill-hunt, where the lesser number is likewise inflected. 
That also sati, ^nr sat, and the corresponding words 


* In Zend sta occurs frequently for. sata , and just so in the numbers 
compounded therewith. 
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itm the cognate languages, have in the earliest periods lost the 
initial syllable of the number ten, and with it the lingual 
remembrance of the same; and that in vinsati , 

r fiaiti, eiKan, eiKocrt, vigmti, the single elements have lain 
together undisturbed for thousands of years, affords a fresh 
proof of the agreement of the languages which have most 
faithfully preserved their ancient construction. I would 
not, however, wish to maintain that the loss of the d of 
the number two in the above forms falls under the period 
of the unity of languages ; and that it may not have hap¬ 
pened that each of the four individual languages, having 
become weary of the initial double consonant in a word 
already encumbered by composition, may have disbur- 
thened itself of the initial sound, as we have above seen 
the Latin and Zend, independently of each other, produce 
bis from dwis, and hi from dwi , and as, in agreement with 
the abbreviation of f^rPrT vinsati, the Prakrit dialect men¬ 
tioned at p. 451 Gr. ed. has laid aside the d in the numbei 
twelve also (vdraha for dtrdraha). It is remarkable that the 
four oldest and most perfect languages of the Indo-Luropean 
family in the category of numerals before us, have lost 
exactly as much of the number ten as the l rench in the 
forms for eleven, twelve, &c.; and the ze of clouze is 
therefore identical with the Sanskrit £a of vinsati . 

The Sanskrit and Zend, however, in a later corruption 
which is unsupported by the Greek and Latin, have 
caused the word dasati to be melted down to the deri¬ 


vation suffix ti, and this ti corresponds to the French te 
of tr< j nte, t/uarante , &c. The numbers which have been 
thus far abbreviated begin, in Sanskrit and Zend, with 
sixty, Mfv shashti (ti euphonic for ti), csvasti. To 

the inti of vinsati xpxyvfsoti, regularly corresponds 

the Doric Kart of eiVcaT/, while in the Latin ginti the smooth 
[<;. Ed. p. 457.] letter has sunk to a medial, as in ginta — Kovra 
of the higher numbers. In Sanskrit the n of viiiiati, 
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chatwArinsat, is surprising, and one might imagine 
a transposition of the nasal, so that in the Latin ginti, 
ginta, centum, and in the Gothic HUh DA, u one hundred,” 
it would stand in its proper place. For the rest, chatwd - 
riiiat shews its relation to the neuter chatudri (see §. 312.); 
as also rpia , rccraapa in rpiaKovra , reaaapaKox’Ta, are, in my 


opinion, plural neuter forms, with the termination length¬ 
ened in Tj oia, and originally, also, in revaapa, as the Ionic 
TecrcraprjKovTa , Doric rerpcdKovra ,* Latin quadraginia , prove. 


Tliese forms excite the conjecture, that, in Sanskrit, the 
introduction of the nasal may, contrary to the explanation 
attempted above, have the same object that, in Greek, the 
lengthening of the termination has, namely, an emphatic 
repetition of the prelixed number, which is also percep¬ 
tible in the long i of the Zend visaiti, as in the long a of 
tWISlir panchcisat, panchdsatem from panchan 

(§. 318.), and to which again the length of irevr^Kovra, 
qninquaginta, runs parallel. The Zend chathware, in 
chathwarcsaia , “forty 51 (Vend. S. p. 38o), is 
likewise stronger than cha-thru-saia , which might have 
been expected from §. 312. As sata is a neuter, to 

which, in Greek, Karov or kovtov would correspond, Koin-a 
therefore, and the Latin ginfa, are best explained as neuters 
in the plural, by which the neuter nature of rpia and reacrapa 
is still more authenticated. An auxiliary vowel, which 
merely facilitated the combination, and which might be 
assumed in e^Kovra, would at least be very superfluous in 
the theme TFI; and it is much more probable that e£>/, too, 
is a lengthened plural neuter. Compare e£an\ovg, 

and the remarks on rtavra and 7roAAdj p. 401, G. ed. 


The a) for a is explained by §. 4. As to the suppression of the vowed 
before the p, Tf-pw answers to rtrpa in rerpam, TcrpanXoii >*, which in li\e 
ninuncr urc based on plural neuter forms instead of the theme. 
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ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

321. While, in designating the number one, the greatest 
variety obtains amongst the Indo-European languages, they are 
[G. Ed. p. 458.] almost unanimous in their designation of the 
first , which idea none of the languages here treated of derives 
from the corresponding cardinal number : Sanskrit iwxq 
prathama-s (norn ), Zend frathemo (§. 56 b .), Latin 

primus, Lithuanian prima-s 3 Gothic frnni-s (for fruma~s t 
§. 135.J, or indefinite fruma (theme FRUMANy §. 140.), or, 
with newly-added superlative suffi x./rumisf-s, Old High Ger¬ 
man eristfr, usually indefinite eristo (from the adverb t.r f “ be¬ 
fore ”), Greek 7r poyrog, Old Sclavonic pervyi. itch protliama, 
from the preposition pra, has been already discussed (p. 393 
G. ed.); so the Greek TTpcdrog is derived from the correspond¬ 
ing preposition tt po, the lengthening of which to 7rpa) accords 
with the Sanskrit prd in prutar, '* in the morning” (see p. 392 
G. ed.). The suffix TO is an abbreviation of the Sanskrit 
t tma or ihama , which occurs even in Sanskrit in 

■ s» \ 

chattir-lha-s, “ the fourth, 11 and shash-tha-s, u the sixth,” 
as also in Latin in the form of T(J in quartus, quintus , 
Sextus^ while in Greek this abbreviation extends to all the 
ordinal numbers, exclusive of devrepos, ej3Sop.og y and oyooo?. 
In Lithuanian the corresponding TA of four runs through 
all, but in such wise, that together with septintas , aszfuntas , 
occur also sekmas, dszmas , which correspond to the Sanskrit 
saptama-Sy mm* ashtama-s, in which the last portion 
of the superlative suffix tama or ihama has remained; of 
which kind of division, also, panchama~s } 

navama-Sy and dasama-s , partake, which therefore com¬ 

plete, by their suffix, the ika of chaturtha, so that both united 
present the perfect word. The Zend agrees herein with the 
Sanskrit, only that its haftithd agrees more 

with septintas than with saj>t ima-s and scptimu'-s ; and 
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tjiiU also pug-dlw, “ the fifth/’ belongs more to 

\ tlie European cognate languages, in which it comes nearest 
to the Lithuanian penk~tas. The Lithuanian, however, is 
more true to the original form, as its sister, the Zend, has 
softened two original smooth letters, as [G. Ed. p. 450.] 
in Greek, 07500? for oktoo? ; and, besides this, has aspirated 
the last, rejected the nasal (comp. p. 94, basta from bandh ), 
and irregularly changed the a to u, as in "ONYX, corre¬ 
sponding to the Sanskrit nakha, “ a nail. In the 
numbers from eleven to twenty the superlative suffix, in 
Sanskrit and Zend, is abbreviated still more than in the 
simple dasama , dascma , and of all the deri¬ 

vational suffix only the a is left, before which the a of the 
primitive word must fall away, according to a universal 
principle for the derivation of words; as, fTP^I dwa- 
dasct, dvadasa, " the twelfth”; ^ 5^1 chaturda&t , 

■uj3Ay>7(£v^\i chathrudasa , * the fourteenth/’ The Latin 
appears to prove that this abbreviation is comparatively of 
- recent date, and it goes beyond both the Asiatic sisters by 
its undecimus, duodecimus, not undecus, duodecus; but has, as it 
were, exhausted itself in the effort which the continuance of 
these heavier forms has cost it; and has given up the ana¬ 
logous formations in the very place in which the German 
cardinal numbers have lost the old compound in Uf: hence, 
tertius decimus for the lost tredecimiis , &c. An imitation, how¬ 
ever, of the abbreviation which we have just remarked in the 
Sanskrit-Zend daka is supplied by the Greek and Latin in the 
forms octav-uSy oy<$o(F)-os, where, of the ordinal suffix, in like 
manner, only the final vowel is left: we might have expected 
oydopoc, octomus. In the very remarkable coincidence w hich 
here exists between the said languages, it must seem strange 
that, in the remaining designations of the ordinal numbers, 
the Latin is a much truer colleague to its Asiatic sisters 
than to the Greek; and it preserves this character, also, in 
annexing, from tw r enty upwards, the full superlative suffix 
siitiu-s (from t 'unu-a^riWQ tama-s) ; thus vicesimm or wjr/ 0 - 


g g 
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Mo. Ed, p. 400.] simus, trigesimus, as in Sanskrit vinsatitama-h 
irhisattama-s .* In Latin, however, the termination nti or via 
of the primitives is rejected, and in compensation the pre¬ 
ceding vowel is lengthened in the form of e. Compare, in 
this respect, the comparative formations discussed in §. 298. 
The Greek shews its more rare superlative suffix, correspond¬ 
ing to the Sanskrit T? ishtha , in the ordinal numbers like 
cikogtos, TpiOLKo<TTO£ t with the loss of the / of /crrof, as in e/cacrrof, 
7 to(tto£. Here also, therefore, as in Latin, the t/, c ti, and vra 
of the cardinal number are rejected. The German languages 
employ in like manner the superlative suffix in numbers from 
twenty upwards: hence, Old High German dri-zuydsto , “the 
thirtieth ” fior-zugdsto, “the fortieth*': but in the numbers from 
four to nineteen the TAN or DAN , in Gothic, corresponds, 
according to the measure of the preceding letter (§. 91.), to 
the suffix of the cognate languages, as in chaturtha-s, 

TerotjOTo-f, quartu-s, ketwir-ta-s . The N, however, is an unor- 
gauic addition, after the principle of the indefinite adjective 
declension (§. 285.), which is followed by the ordinal numbers, 
with the exception of 1 and 2 in the older dialects; while 
the New German has also introduced the definite— vierter , 
“fourth,” fiinfter, “fifth,” &c.; hence, Gothic FIMFTAN , 
nom. masc. fimjta^ 

[G. Ed. p. 401.] 322. From the weakened base fgdwi “ two ” 

(p, 42*1), and from the f %tri, “three,” contracted to 1J in, the 
Sanskrit forms the ordinal numbers by a suffix tiya; hence du i- 
fiya-s, tritiyas . This suffix is easily recognised in the Latin ter- 


* However, this and the higher numbers may follow the analogy of 
tlcdda 'aa-Sy “ the eleventh 71 ; hence, also, vinta, trihi-a, &c. f n Zend 
I am unable to quote the ordinal numbers from twenty upwards. 

f In compounds like fimftataihunda y “ the fifteenth/ the lesser number 
has either preserved the original theme while still free from the w, which 
was added more lately,—for the lesser number in these compounds does 
not partake of declension, -orfm/ta is here the regular abbreviation of 
the theme FIMFTAN\ since, as I have already elsewhere remarked 
(fieri Ann. May 1827. p. 759), bases in n, in strict acco dance with the 
Sanskrit, drop the n in the beginning of compounds. 
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ns also in the Old Sclavonic ireiii , fem. trefiya , which, like 
all the ordinal numbers, has only a definite declension, in which, 
however, the particular case occurs, that the defining element 
is brought with it direct from the East, while the ly\ of 
chefwertyi and others, in which, in like manner, a connection 
v iji yftq tiya might be easily conjectured, is, in fact, con¬ 
nected with the tha> TO, TU of chaturtha , rcrapTos, 
(juartus, and has arisen from the indefinite theme in TO 
(comp, the collective chetvero , §. 312.), according to §. 255. (< d.) f 
although the simple word in most of the formations falling 
under this category no longer exists. The same relation, 
then, that chetvertyi, shestyl, have to chaturtha-s , shashtha-s, 
scdmyi, osmyi , have to saptama , ashtcuna; and 

pervyi , “ the first, 11 to ptirva, 44 the former C which ex¬ 
pressions, in Sclavonic, remain only in combination with 
the pronominal base J r O (§. 282.). The Zend has rejected 
the i of the suffix tiya, and abbreviated dwi to H , hence 
hitya , ihritya, in which it is to be remarked 

that the y , which is thus by syncope united with the t at a 
comparatively later period, has gained no aspiratiJjg• influence 
(§. 47.). To this Zend tya corresponds, by simil suppression 
of the middle ( t the Gothic VYAN (from dya, §. 285.) in 
THR1DYAN, nom. masc. thridya , the y £ which in the Old 
High German drilto, has assimilated itself to the preceding t, 
in analogy with the Prakrit forms Greek comparatives, 
like 0acr(rcot', Kpetacuv, KpetTTuv, mentioned at p. 402. Still 
closer, however, lies the comparison with Sittos, rpnros 
(5/crcrdf, rpKraos), which are evidently, in [G. Kd. p. 462.] 
their origin, one with the correspondingSanskrit-Zend ordinal 
numbers; and, in respect of their reduplicated consonant, have 
the same relation thereto that the Old High German dritlo has 
to the Gothic thriyda . Regarding tvaddyJ, “ duo rum, 
seep. 422, Note *: the place of the ordinal number is supplied 
bv the pronoun anthar (see p. 377), Old High German andur , 
Middle High German cinder. Our zweiler , however, is a new 
uuorganic formation. The Old Sclavonic vtoryl (see §. 297.) 



answers, in respect to its derivation, to the Greek Sevrepog, 
and, in abbreviation of the base, to the Zend bit-ya, only that 
it has lost also the i of the Sanskrit dwi-tiya , in regard 
to which we have, in §. 297,, adverted to the Zend 
b-ydre*, “two years.” 

323. We give here a general view of the ordinal numbers 
in the feminine nominative singular, since in this case the 
agreement of all the languages strikes the eye more than 
in the nominative masculine. The Gothic forms which do 
not occur we give in parentheses, formed theoretically, and 
according to the Old High German. 

[G. Ed. p. 4G3.] NOMINATIVE FEMININE. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GR. DOR. LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

LITUCANIAN. 

OLD SCLAVOMC. 

prathamd , 

frathemaf 

irpcoTci, prima , 

frama, 

pirma, 

perva-ya. 

dwitiyd. 

bitya, 

Sevrtpn, altera, 

anthara , 

antra, 

vtora-ya. 

(ritiyd. 

thritya. 

rptTa, tertia, 

thrulyd, 

trechid, 

ireti-ya. 

chalurthd y 

tuirya, 

rerdpra ., qnarta, 

( fidv&rdd), 

kettvirta , 

chetverta-ya. 

panchama , 

pvgdha. 

TrepTrra, quinta , 

fimfio'. 

penkU), 

pyala-ya * 

shasjilhd. 

cstvd? 

eicra, sex la, 

saxhsiff. 

szeszta, 

shesta-ycu 

$ apt am a , 

haptatha, 

efifidpxt, septima, 

(sibundo ), 

sekma , 

sedma-ya. 

ashtamd , 

as t etna. 

oyfioa, octava, 

ahtudb*. 

aszma, 

osma-ya. 

navamCty 

nduma , 

sward, nona, 

niundu\ 

dew bit a? 

devyata-ya /’ 

dasama , 

dasema. 

Se/wtra, decima, 

taihund6\ 

desximtd. 

dcayala-ya. 

tkadasa , 

aevandasa? 

evdffcard) undeeima , (ainli/to ), 

wienolikla, 

yedina-ya~na desyaty . 

vm sali-tamd, 

visailitema ? award, vicesima. 


divide szimtd, 

vloraya-na-dcsyaty. 


* We should read thus §. 297. for by are, as accusative singular (see 
Olshausen, Vend. S. 43). 

1 More usually paoirya, mas v.. paoiryo, by which the Sclavonic pervyl, 
pervaya, is, as it were, prepared. 

2 Also turl.yd, masc. t indy as , on which is based the Zend tuiryn , 
masc. tviryo. The suppression of the syllable cha might announce til 
looser connection of the same with the remaining portion of the wor 
and thereby support the conjecture expressed at §. 311. 

6 The t ofpuaiaya, mnsc. pyatyi, has nothing in common with the t of 
the cardinal number pyaty ,* the proper primitive is pya (seep.430Note t), 
whence PYATI by the suffix TI, and PYATO, fem. PYA7A, by the 
suffix TO, fem. TA (see $. 322.). The same holds good with regard to 
shestaya in relation to shesty, &cc. 

4 By transposition and syncope from cevatda, ns must be expected from 
the cardinal number csvas. 

KcgaTding the d for n, see 317. 6 3©° 319, Noto p. 435, 
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^^Bemark.-—As the old a of the preposition U pra has 
been weakened to i —as in quinquc , answering to panchan 
—the Latin prima appears distinct from the preposition 
pro , and is decidedly not derived from a Roman soil, but 
is, as it were, the continuance of the Indian prathamd , the 
middle syllable being cast out. A similar weakening of 
the vowel is exhibited in the Greek adverb irpiv, which is 
hereby, in like manner, brought into connection with the 
preposition 7 r po. In the comparative prior only the pr of 
the preposition, which forms the base, is left, as the i be¬ 
longs to the comparative suffix. In Lithuanian the m of 
the superlative formation has introduced itself also into 
the preposition pirm , * before *; but the unaltered jrra stands 
as prefix. To the same base, however, belongs also pri t ‘by, 
before,’ as well isolated as prefixed. The Gothic fruma shews 
the same relation to prathamd that the Latin [G. Ed. p. 464.] 
and Lithuanian do: the u of fru has arisen from a through 
the influence of the liquid (§. 66.). In the cognate preposition 
fram t * before, by, 1 &c., the original vowel has remained, 
and in this form, as in the Lithuanian pirm , the superla¬ 
tive m is contained. On n pra is based, also,/<7«r, * before, 1 
with transposition of the u of fru-ma, and with a prefixed, 
according to §. 82. 

NUMERAL ADVERBS. 




324. The adverbs which express the ideas “twice, 11 
“thrice, 11 “four times,” have been already discussed 
(p. 435, G. ed.). Let the following serve for a general 
view of them:— 

SANSKRIT. 2£KND. GREEK. LATIN. OLD NORTHERN. 

dwis, bis, Si's, bis, tvis-var (p. 43fi G. ed.) 

tris, ihris, rpi's, • ter, thris-var. 

clritur,* chntbrvs, .... quater . 

% 

# According to $. 94. for chaturs. 
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The Greek forms in Ktg like rerpaKig, tt evraKig, &c., in re 
gard to their suffix, do not belong to this class, but Ktg answers 
to the Sanskrit sets (§. 21.), the a being weakened to i ; 
this sas, however, forms adverbs from words which ex¬ 
press a great number, multitude or number, as satasas , 
“ by hundreds, 1 ’ sahasrasas , “ by thousands,” bahusas, “ of 
many kinds,” ganasas ,“ in swarms.” The original idea of 
the suffix in both languages is that of repetition, but c.g . 
Satasas is an indefinite repetition of a hundred, while in 
eKarovraKts the repetition is strictly defined by the numeral. 
How stands it, then, with the Latin forms like quinquies , 
series, &c. P I believe that in respect to their suffix they are 
connected neither with the forms in s like diets , Slg, nor witli 
[G. Ed. p. 465.] those in Ktg (sas), by suppression of the 
guttural; but as tolies, quoties , evidently belong to this class, 
which are also pronounced qu odens,Jotiens, this probably 
being the more genuine form, as in Greek, in a similar case, 
nQevg is more genuine than ridetg (§. 138.), I therefore 
prefer bringing these forms in ens, es, into conjunction 
with the Sanskrit suffix rant (in the weak cases vat), 
which signifies, in pronominal bases, “ much,” but else¬ 
where, (i gifted with,” and the nominative of which is, in 
Zend, vans , e. g. chvaiis, “how much,” for chivahs . This 

suffix has, in Sanskrit, in combination with the interroga¬ 
tive base ki, and the demonstrative base ?, laid aside the 
hence kiy-artt, iy-artt —weak form Jciyat, iyat —nomina¬ 
tive masculine kiyun, iydn ; this ant for vant answers there¬ 
fore to the Greek ENT (nominative masculine etg), e.g. in 
ficAtroag, and also to the Latin ens , in totiens, quotiens , which 
indeed are, in form, masculine nominatives, but must also be 
considered as neuters, as in the participles, too, in rtf, the 
masculine nominative has forced its way into the neuter. 
Now comes the question whether we ought to divide toti-eris 
qnoti-ens, or tutriens, gnot-iens? In the former case tot, 
qnof , would have preserved, in tbit combination, the i 
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which belongs to them, for they are based on the San¬ 
skrit wfn tatiy “so much/ 1 cfifff katt, “ how much and the 
ens in toti-ens would, according to that, express the " time/* 
and toti, “so much.” In the division toi-iens , however, 
we should have to assume that in lens, the abovementioned 
demonstrative iyant, u so much,” is contained, but in 
such wise, that only the meaning of the suffix is still per¬ 
ceived. Under this supposition quinqu-ies [G. Ed. p. 460.] 
would, accordingly, express “five-somuch” (times); in the 
former case, however, the i, as quinqui-es , odi-es, would have 
to pass as representative of the e and o of quinque , odo , 
and that of series as a conjunctive vowel, or as an accom¬ 
modation to the prevailing analogy. In any case, how¬ 
ever, the identity of the suffix ens> es, with the Sanskrit 
ant y from vant , is highly probable. The Sanskrit expresses 
the idea times 11 from five upwards by krittvas ; as, 
pandmkritwaSy “five times.” This kritwas comes from krit* 
“making,” which in sakrif, “once/’ is sufficient of itself: 
the annexed vas, however, might, by exchange of the t 
for s (compare §. 156. Note *), have arisen from vat , which 
should be given above as the weak theme for vant; as, idvat, 
41 so much/’ ydoaty “how much” (reh). With krit from 
kart (§. 1.) is clearly connected the Lithuanian karia-s t 
44 time,” a masculine substantive, which, like the defining 
number, is put in the accusative, in order to make up for 
the adverbs under discussion; e.g. wienaii kartaii , “once,” 
du kartv, fi twice ’ (accusative du) t iris kartus t *' three 
times.” In Old Sclavonic the corresponding krat or kraty 


is not declined, and the former appears to be an abbrevia- 


* These are neuters, which, in common with the numerals q 
panchan, “five,” &c. ($. 313.), have, in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative, a singular form; in the other coses, plural terminations; while 
in Latin quot , tot , like qmnquOy &c., have become completely inde¬ 
clinable. 
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latter, for it cannot be brought into direct 


comparison with the Sanskrit krlt on account of §. 255. (/.): 
kraty , however, is to be deduced from kritwas, by sup¬ 

pression of the v. With regard to the y for as compare 
§.271. 


325. Through the suffix VT dha the Sanskrit forms ad¬ 
verbs in sense and in form, corresponding to the Greek 
in x a > w bich, therefore, have altered the T sound of the 
suffix into a corresponding guttural, by the usual exchange 
of organ in aspirates, as in OPNIX for OPNI0, and in the 
forms mentioned at p. 401 G. ed. Compare, 

[G. Ed. p. 467.] 


fgin dwi-dhd* Si-x®’ 

f«nn tri-dh<X Tpi-x a - 

cliatur-dhu, reTpa-x a - 

tT5=TVT pancha-dhd, 7rerra-x«. 


* “Divided into two parts,” Sav. V. 108. 
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